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were bestowed for other purposes than to deceive silly 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

FROM THE ANGLER TO HIS FRIEND. 

Dear Amicus, 

OW various are the circumstances 
which may occasion the production 
of a book I When we last fished 
together, how little did I think 
that from an angler, I should become an Author 
on angling. We talked of more serious labours, 
— ^war then looming in the distance, — and in 
our country's cause ; and looked forward with 
hope to earning, perhaps, a little distinction, 
and to doing, perhaps, a little service meriting 
mark : but it has not pleased the higher authori- 
ties to give us the opportunity. So we are 
turned back on our philosophy and angling to 
expend our energies: these at least — angling 
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and philosophy — we are sure will not fail us, or 
prove ungrateful. And, with this confidence, 
reminding you of the words of die old ditty, 
equally applicable to you and my book, how 

" Inward love breeds outward talk," 

and expressing the hope, that what has amused 
me in my ignoble ease in the writing, may 
amuse you in your happy leisure in the reading. 

I am. 
Your loving Friend, 



PiSCATOE. 



Lesketh How, Ambleside. 
December y 1854. 




ANGLER AND HIS FRIEND. 



COLLOQTJY L 

Introductory and Commendatory. 

Auicus. 
OU have kindly offered to initiate 
me, if not into the myateries, at 
least into some of the elements of 
your favourite ezerclBe and art, fly- 
fishing and fly-making ; but, first I could wish 
to be assured that the one is worthy of being 
followed and the other of being practised ; for 
at first view I have difficulty in believing 
either; the fishing part seems to be so mo- 
notonooB and doll, and the making the bait so 
fiivoloiifl and at the same time so troublesome. 




2 EARLY TASTE FOR ANGLING. 

PisCATOR. I am not surprised to hear you 
speak thus, for surely such is the aspect of both 
at the first glance ; but, I think I can honestly 
declare, only at first glance ; and that if duly 
considered in all their bearings, the exercise 
must be allowed to have its charms, and of no 
ordinary kind, as a recreation, and the art of 
fiy-making, its uses and pleasures, no wise con- 
temptible or unworthy, I will not say of the 
country gentleman merely who has leisure at 
command, but even of the literary man, the man 
of science, and the occupied man of business. 

Amicus. You excite my curiosity ; but I fear 
you promise too much. I know the gentle craft 
has had its eulogists, and many powerful ones ; 
but, were there truth in their praises, how is it 
that it is not universally followed ? 

PisCATOR. What sport is more followed? 
How early is the taste for it shown in the child I 
See that pretty group of little ones, boys and 
girls, with the same zest and joyous earnestness 
catching minnows. What a charming picture ! 
How enduring is it even in old age, and even in 
enfeebled health and more than ordinarily im- 
paired powers : the aged infirm Angler, painted 
with spectacles on nose and crutch by his side. 
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is hardly a caricature. We have heard of an 
Angler who had become blind^ still resorting to 
his old river-side haunts with his fly-rod accom- 

his o»n, md having » pleasure in tie eport, en- 
hanced perhaps even by the diflSculty. There 
seems to be an ahnost instinctive propensity to 
it, — strongly displayed in the savage, persistent 
even in civilized man, no longer, as in the in- 
stance of the savage, depending on it as a means 
of support. J£ not universally followed, — ^and 
fortunate it is that it is not, — ^this is not inexpli- 
cable or inconsistent with the innate taste for it. 
What, I would ask, is universally followed? 
Nothing but what is essential to the existence 
of the individual, such as the simplest animal 
wants, eating and drinking. No art, no occu- 
pation, no amusement is. There may be an 
innate taste for one or all, as there is an innate 
love of virtue and beauty, and a contrary feel- 
ing towards vice and deformity, but varying 
in degree in difierent natures, and ripening or 
wasting and aborting according to the culture 
received or neglected. J£ you have in reality 
any doubts concerning the widely spread love 
of angling, I think you will cease to entertain 
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them if you reflect on all that has been written 
on the subject, and on all that is done, the jour- 
neys made, the expenses incurred, to indulge in 
its exercise. What books are more popular 
than those on angling ? What book has passed 
through more editions than " The Contempla- 
tive Man's Recreation?" Izaak Walton, in 
our English literature, is second only to Shake- 
speare and Milton, and probably is more uni- 
versally read. What an idea does that book, 
published now two centuries ago, give of the 
culture which the art has received in this coun- 
try, hardly inferior to the most prized of the 
useful arts. My copy of it, which I purchased 
when a student, had previously passed through 
many hands and in distant countries, Scotland, 
Prince of Wales' Island, Bombay, and since it 
has been in my possession, now more than forty 
years, it haa a<5Compamed me in aU my wander- 
ings, and has never been more pleasing than 
when remote from home and the charming 
scenes so well described in it. 

Amicus. Do not your remarks apply par- 
tially, and to England and Englishmen rather 
than to the world at large and the natives of 
other countries? 



ANGLING FOR SWALLOWS. 6 

PisCATOB. England is specially favourable 
for angling ; its many rivers and lakes abound- 
ing, or once abounding, in the beautiful trout 
and its congeners ; its temperate climate equally 
suitable to fish of cool waters, such as all the 
Salmonidas are, and to the active exercise which 
the use of the fly-rod requires. These circum- 
stances may account for the sport being so much 
an English one, — I should rather say a British 
and Irish, as it is no less followed in the sister 
countries imder the like advantageous circum- 
stances. But even in regions no wise like our 
own favourable, we may witness traces of the 
same taste. Thus in the Ionian Islands, where 
there are no streams suitable to the Angler, the 
natives of one of them, those of Paxo, practise 
an aerial kind of angling, not indeed for fish, but 
for birds. Sitting on the edge of a lofty cliff, 
with all the appliances of the art, — rod, line, 
and buted hook, — a natural fly the bait, — ^they 
make their casts, and effect the capture of many 
a deluded swallow. In the neighbourhood of 
Bavenna, in the marshes of La Classe, where 
frogs abound, the natives, in want of nobler 
sport, seek amusement in taking these reptiles, 
using, we are told, a portion of the frog for a 
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lure, and placing it so as to make it act the part 
of a hook. In the West Indies there is a more 
exciting kind practised; in Barbados, for the 
shark ; and at Trinidad, in the Gulf of Paria, for 
the whale. Both these are fierce struggles, the 
one carried on, the performer standing on a 
rook or cliff washed by deep water ; the other 
in boats. Neither of these kinds of sport have I 
myself witnessed, but I have been where they 
were practised, and I have heard accounts of 
them from those who engaged in them, nar- 
rated with an animation strongly betokening 
the zest with which they were followed. 

Amicus. These perhaps may be considered 
rather exceptional cases ; and tending rather to 
prove the predatory disposition of man, allying 
him with the beast of prey, than an instinct 
specially directing to the cultivation of angling 
as an art. To make good your argument, that 
there is such an instinctive feeling, ought not 
man to exhibit it wherever the circumstances 
favour ? 

PisCATOR. This, I think, is pretty generally 
the ca^. I remember, long ago, in descending 
the Mahavilla-ganga, the most considerable 
river in Ceylon, being taught by a native boat- 
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man how to angle using a nut, the fruit of a 
tree growing on the banks of the stream, for a 
bait, casting it like a fly, and taking therewith 
a large species of mullet. I recollect, too, how 
in a voyage to the West Indies, I was invited 
to pay a fellow passenger a visit in St. Vincent, 
with the promise of good fly-fishing in more than 
one of the streams of that island, the resort of a 
migratory fish, also, I believe, a species of mul- 
let, which rose freely at and took the artificial 
fly. In the United States, in Canada and Nova 
Scotia, where in most of the northern rivers and 

m 

lakes fish abound, trout, sahnon and grayling, — 
game fish, as they are there called, — ^the love of 
angling is ahnost as strongly shown as in our 
own country ; though the climate is no wise so 
favourable, and where too generally there is a 
great drawback to enjoyment from the torment 
of insects. To have an idea of the zeal with 
which the art is followed in these regions, I can- 
not do better than refer you to Frank Forester's 
** Field and River Sports," in three handsome 
volumes, publisheSi recently at New York. You 
may object, that on the Continent generally in 
Europe, fly-fishing, or even angling in its ordi- 
nary sense, is almost if not quite unknown. I 
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reply, that in most continental countries the cir- 
cumstances, whether of climate or water, are 
inauspicious for following the sport, and even 
more for enjoying it. In the south, in all the 
streams which flow into the Mediterranean, the 
trout and its congeners are rarely found ; and, 
in the north, as in Sweden and Norway, in both 
which coimtries the Sahnonidae are more or less 
abundant, there are peculiarities of a disheart- 
ening kind, which have even checked the zeal 
of some of our most enthusiastic anglers, who 
have gone there in sanguine expectations of per- 
forming great deeds. One is the uncertainty of 
the seasons, and in connection tiiat of the rivers, 
liable to be excessively flooded and rendered 
unfit by the fall of rain in the mountains in 
sununer. and the melting of the snows in the 
uplands. Another is the magnitude of the rivers^ 
their many falls, and the difficulty, in conse- 
quence, of fishing them. But even in Norway, 
fly-fishing is rudely practised amongst the na- 
tives ; as it is also in other parts of Europe in 
which tiie trout is abundant and wortii captur- 
ing ; for instance, in the Tyrol and in nortiiem 
Greece, tiie ancient Macedonia, where we are 
told that, even in ancient times, angling with an 
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artificial fly was practised,* as we are assured 
by modem travellers it still is. 

Amicus. What you say is plausible. Granted, 
and I am disposed to do no more, that angling, 
that fly-fishing, angling in its most refined form, 
is little more than the exhibition of that pro« 
pensity, akin, as before said, to what we witness 
in the beast of prey, on the exercise of which it 
depends for its subsistence, and therefore may 
be considered to belong to the species ; I should 
like to hear what you have to state in favour of 
it as fitted for the recreation of civilized man, as 
deserving of being practised by him. What 
you have already mentioned might with as much 
force be adduced in favour of some occupations 
which you woidd hardly reconunend to be fol- 
lowed, except on the ground of necessity, such 
as that of the butcher, the arctic whaler, the 
deep sea fisher. 

PiSCATOR. Much on this head may be said in 
commendation of tiie art witiiout exaggeration, 
into which one is too apt to fall when describing 
what we love, whatever it may be, whether an 
object of the affections, a calling, or a sport. 

♦ See ^ian, xv. 1. 
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The first recommendation of angling is, I think, 
the exercise it affords, in which in wielding the 
rod and casting the flies, and in going from pool 
to pool, almost every muscle of the body is called 
into action, and with such variety, and always 
with such moderation as to occasion no severe 
strain on any limb, or any exhausting effect on 
any set of muscles. See the Fly-fisher even ad- 
vanced in age ; in his lithe erect frame, what a 
contrast is visible, comparing him with the man 
of the desk, or the studious and indolent man« 
The degree of exertion required is never, ex- 
cepting in salmon fishing, excessive, so as to be 
quite compatible with its being " tiie contem- 
plative man's recreation:" not like hunting, 
which is too violent exertion, at least in the 
sport itself, to admit of any quiet reflective 
train of thought; or shooting, which is only in 
a degree removed from the latter sport in its 
exclusive tendency as regards thoughtful mus- 
ing. The season, too, of angling, and the wea- 
tiier best fitted for it, are equally favourable for 
healtii and enjoyment. It commences when the 
inclemencies of winter are past, and is at its 
height in the delightful month of May ; falls off 
during the hot months of summer, and improves 
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as the weather cools at the end of the dog days, 
and as autumn advances^ the most obvious regu- 
kting circumstance being ike fly on the water, 
—either a total deficiency or an excessive abun- 
dance of this food being almost equally un- 
favourable. The state, moreover, of the atmo- 
sphere most suitable is that in which one is 
most tempted to be in the open air ; when there 
is partial sunshine and cloud, ^^ a mild but not 
too fierce a ray," — ^when there is a wind refresh- 
ing, and creating a ripple, the true Zephyrus, a 
wind from the west or north-west, of moderate 
temperature ; in brief, a condition of air which 
is most common in showery weather, or after 
rain, when the streams are in theu< best con- 
dition, neither too high nor too low, and the 
water is neither in its most transparent state, as 
during a time of drought, or too turbid, as when 
swollen during or presently after heavy rain. 
Hear what the author of** Salmonia" says of the 
enjoyments of the Angler, in connection with 
the season and the incident charms attending 
the sport, — a high authority, describing only 
what he knew, not imagining, after the manner 
of romance. ** How delightftd," he says, " in 
the early spring, after the dull and tedious time 
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of winter, when the frosts disappear and the sun- 
shine warms the earth and waters, to wander forth 
by some clear stream, to see the leaf bursting from 
the purple bud, to scent the odours of the bank 
perfumed by the violet, and enamelled, as it were, 
with the primrose and daisy, to wander upon the 
fresh turf below the shade of trees whose bright 
blossoms are filled with the music of the bee ; 
and on the surface of the waters to view the 
gaudy flies sparkling like animated gems in the 
sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautiful trout 
is watching them from below ; to hear the twit- 
tering of the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 
approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath the 
flowers and leaves of the water-lily; and, as 
the season advances, to find all these objects 
changed for others of the same kind, but better 
and brighter, till the swallow and the trout con- 
' tend, as it were, for the gaudy May-fly, and till, in 
pursuing your amusement in the calm and balmy 
evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the 
cheerful thrush and melodious nightingale per- 
forming the ofl&ces of paternal love in thickets 
ornamented with the rose and the woodbine." 
How eloquent is this and how true, and other 
portions of the same delightful book are not less 
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80. Pray, if not already acqnamted with it, read 
it, as a supplement to Walton ; and, if after the 
perusal you are not enamoured of the art, cease 
to think of fly-fishing ; you have not the genius 
for it — remembering the motto of that work — 

** Equidem credo quia sit divinitas illis 
Ingemum/' 

Amicus. All this is very pleasant and seduc- 
tive, and so I have felt it in reading both authors, 
which are favourites of mine and have beguiled 
many a weary fragment of time ; but hitherto 
with a pre-occupied mind, much after the same 
manner as Cervantes in his inimitable Don 
Quixote, without creating a passion either to be- 
take myself rod in hand or lance in rest to the 
river side or highway. Perhaps the genius re- 
quired is wanting in me ; but I would hope not. 
Solve me, I pray you, one or two doubts I have 
on the score of health. In angling is it not ne- 
cessary to wade, and is not wading attended 
with risk ? Spasms, apoplexy, palsy, are fearful 
maladies ; and if I recollect rightly, I have heard 
them referred to this practice as an exciting 
cause. 

PiSCATOB. In excess wading may be danger- 
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ous, and what is not ? Virtue even, we are told 
by the moralist, then becomes a vice. Mode- 
ration in all things is the rule of health. I know 
of no exception to it. Wading in moderation, 
and at the proper season, that is, when the 
water is not very cold, is, I believe, free from 
danger ; I may say, is rather conducive to health 
than otherwise. It tends to keep the body cool, 
when, as in exercise, there is a vigorous circu- 
ktion; and 80 diminishes fatigue, and more Ihan 
anything else that I know of, tends to prevent 
the formation of corns on the feet, or if existing, 
owing to the imdue pressure of ill made or 
tight shoes, to remove them, and preserve the 
feet in a sound and healthy state. Waterproof 
boots for wading have their advocates; but I 
cannot say that they please me. If worn, they 
must be used with judgment, and only in 
wading ; for being impervious to moisture, they 
collect the fluid given off in the form of insen- 
sible perspiration, and soon become little better 
than foot-baths. The extent to which wading 
may be indulged in, if at all, should be regu- 
lated and decided by the judgment of the indi- 
vidual, founded on a knowledge of what he is 
capable of bearing, much in the same manner 
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as the ordinary actions of life, even those re- 
quired for sustaining it, such as eating and 
drinking. The invalid should avoid it altogether, 
especially if disposed to apoplexy. But the 
man of sound constitution need not fear it. 
One of the benefits of angling is that it is a 
check on efieminacy — a counter agent to the 
habits of civilized life, always where there is 
wealth, in danger of passing into over refine- 
ment. Should you take to angling, as I trust 
you will, I would recommend you to wear laced 
boots, such as are used in shooting, and worsted 
Stockings, and having them from time to time 
coated with a mixture made of equal parts of 
bees-wax, lard, and neat's foot oil melted to- 
gether. This will keep the leather supple, pre- 
serve it, and render it almost water-proof, and 
yet not prevent the shoe or boot taking a polish, 
I would also recommend having holes made in 
your boots, perforations towards the toes, in 
those for wading and summer-use ; they are in 
two ways usefiil ; one for letting water out after 
wading, another for letting air in, and so keeping 
the feet cool in ordinary walking in warm wea- 
ther. 

Amicus. There is an objection made to ang- 
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ling which I should like to have removed ; yiz. 
that it is a solitary amusement, if amusement it 
can be called. The epithet seems yery suitable 
to that other, ** The Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation,'' but, except in great moderation, 
hardly accords with my idea of any lasting en- 
joyment; man's greatest and best pleasures 
being those which he experiences in the society 
of his fellow men, he being essentially a social 
being. 

PisCATOB. True ; man is a social being, but 
therefore it is not necessary that he should 
always be in society. Let us remember that he 
is also a reflecting, thinking being; and the 
highest type of man is most so ; and, what more 
conducive to reflection, to productive thought, 
tiian occasional solitude, not the dreary solitude 
of dead confining walls, but the cheerful sootii- 
ing one of living nature, whether on tiie shores 
of the mountain tarn, from whence all traces of 
art are excluded, or in the flowery meadow, by 
the rippling brook, with no more of objects of 
human art than are suitable to the scene, and 
of a heightening quality. Listen to the irregular 
stanzas of Izaak Walton's dear friend, the ac- 
complished and too social Cotton, who built a 
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fifihing-house on the banks of his beloved Dove, 
mscribing on it not his own initials only, but 
those also of his friend, his father, as he was 
used to call him in his loving manner, and the 
respectful mode of the time. 

" Oh ! how happy here's our leisure ! 
Oh ! how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh! ye valleys, oh! ye mountains ! 
Oh ! ye groves and crystal fountains ! 
How I love at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye. 

Dear Solitude, the soul's best friend, 
That Man acquainted with himself does make ; 

And all his Maker's wonders to intend, 

With thee I here converse at will, 

And would be glad to do still, 
For it is thou alone that keeps the soul awake." 

How much may be said of solitude, and has 

been in commendation of it! how our great 

poet sings : — 

" Wisdom's self, 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She prunes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were ail-too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd/' 

This is the kind of solitude which accords 
with angling; the occasional retiring and fol- 

C 
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lowing the moderate exercise^ when so dis- 
posed, alone. But do not adopt the notion, which 
you seem to dread in practice, that angling is 
necessarily and essentially a solitary pursuit. 
They who have most experience of it know the 
contrary, and can recollect with pleasure how 
some of their happiest fishing days have been 
passed fishing in company with some cherished 
friend for salmon, or white trout, or gillaroo, in 
the same boat whether on Scotch or Irish lake, 
such as the wild Loch Awe, or the more beau- 
tiful lake of Killamey, or that succession or 
chain of lakes, so various in their character and 
so charming, belonging to Connemara. Even 
when sport is followed by the river side, the 
separation of friends is only for a time. How 
pleasant the meeting at the late dinner, at the 
fishing quarters! How pleasant to talk over 
the exploits and little adventures of the day ; 
and when the sport has been discussed, to pass 
with freedom to other and higher subjects and 
discuss them in turn, liberated from the reserve 
that shackles thought in mixed society. Let me 
refer you again to Izaak Walton for proof. 
How enjoyable are his anglers' evening re- 
unions with the cheerful glass, never carried 
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beyond the bounds of sobriety and the cheerfiil 
glee and catch. What a scene of innocent 
hilarity we have described at that supper in the 
sixteenth chapter, when, after having fed heart- 
ily, they sing merrily (catch and song follow- 
ing one another) the song beginning — 

'^ Oh the gallant fisher's life, 
It is the best of any ; 
'Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And 'tis beloved by many : 

Other joys 

Are but toys ; 

Only this 

Lawful is, 

For our skill 

Breeds no ill, 

But content and pleasure." 

I may refer you, for other proof, to the dis- 
position shown by anglers — brothers of the 
angle, endearing epithet — ^to unite themselves 
into clubs and associations, with the combined 
intent of having occasional friendly meetings, 
and of promoting honest angling in contra-dis- 
tinction to dishonest angling or poaching, that 
mischievous and low kind that is practised in 
season and out of season, by day and by night, 
especially the latter time, by hook and by crook, 
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in brief, by all possible means ; those who em- 
ploy them holding such to be best which are 
most killing and destructive. 

Amicus. I am tolerably satisfied : if you can 
make out so good a case for fly-making as you 
have for fly-fishing, I do not know but that I 
may be equally tempted to ask the favour of 
you to let me be your companion both on some 
fishing excursion, when and where there is the 
best chance of sport, and on some leisure day or 
hour, when you may be engaged in making a 
fly, that I may be enabled to* judge for myself 
from practice. 

PisCATOR. K I have persuaded you that fly- 
fishing is not a dull monotonous sport, nor too 
solitary, nor likely to be injurious to health, but 
the contrary of these, I fancy I may be able to 
convince you without much difficulty that the 
dressing of a fly, or in a larger sense, the pre- 
paring your own fishing tackle, may have cir- 
cmnstances to recommend it ; and, further, that 
the art itself is attainable with tolerable ease, — 
I will not say so as to acquire a complete mas- 
tery of it, and rival the skill of the professional 
maker who devotes himself to it, but so far as 
to be able to make a fly that will kill ; or to 
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imitate mdely^ diould it be tout wish, any fly 
tliat may appear on the water on which the fi^ 
are feeding at the time. 

Amicus. Do thus mudi, and yoa will do me 
a Undness, for I seem to b^in to feel a liking 
for y omr river sports and the means of following 
them. 

PiSGATOB. First, I will speak of the occu- 
pation. Fly-making is a cleanly delicate one, 
requiring attention, requiring judgment, and for 
tolerable success requiring accuracy of eye and 
adroitness of fingers, and, consequentiy, in the 
exerdse of it conducing to the improvement of 
all these. ' Then, the materials employed are 
such as are pleasing in their aspect, and not 
without interest in connection witii natural his- 
tory. Besides the hook of polished well tem- 
pered steel, they are chiefly silkworm gut, silk 
thread of different colours and difierent degrees 
of fineness, feathers of various hues and quali- 
ties, and fiirs as various, not omitting wax and 
varnish, gold and silver wire and tinsel, and 
dyes, and certain implements. 

Women are said to have an advantage over 
men, insomuch as they have indoor work, 
needlework, and other light work of a mechar 
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nical kind^ so as to occupy their time and at- 
tention and prevent tedium. Fly-making may 
be viewed in the same lights and may be said 
to be similarly useful^ and if followed at inter- 
vals as a diversion and a relaxation even in a 
greater degree, partly from its variety, — ^there 
are so many kinds of flies and means of making 
them, — and partly from its associations. On a 
dreary day in the country, who is happier, or at 
least more abstracted and less discontented than 
the angler, seated at his fire-side table, with all 
the pretty and neat requisites of fly-making art 
orderly arranged before him, thinking, when he 
is dressing a fly, of the time when he shall use 
it, and it may be of the very scene, in all its 
most pleasurable attractions, where it may be 
brought into successful employ. Even in col- 
lecting materials for the art there is an interest 
and amusement. The fly-maker often has a 
little museum of his own, and this is more or 
less valuable according to the taste of the owner, 
and whether refined and extended by the study 
of natural history, or contracted into the nar*- 
rowest limits, confined to the bringing together 
only the things barely necessary for the fabri- 
cation of the few imitations with which he, in- 
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curious and of an uninquiring mind^ may be 
satisfied. Duly considered^ I am not sure that 
the amusement and interest derived from fly- 
making, and connected with it, are not equal to 
those we owe to fly-fishing itself: be this as it 
may, I am at least sure that they ought not to 
be dissociated ; and that the angler who does so, 
unless fully and better occupied, will repent 
thereof. Question any zealous angler on the 
subject, one residing in the country or even in 
a town, if a non-professional man and with lei- 
sure at command, and confident I am, if candid^ 
he will tell you how often, when suffering from 
tedium or some petty annoyance, he has taken 
refrige, and not in vain, in the dressing of a fly, 
or in examining his stock in hand in all their 
pride of varied beauty. This is a resource 
which may easily be understood by reference to 
our common nature. The sportsman, on a like 
occasion, will perhaps seek relief in visiting his 
stable or dog kennel, or in overlooking hid 
shooting gear. The lover of art will take his 
own method of seeking ease. I remember a 
foreigner in the island of Malta, who had a good 
collection of paintings, most of them choice 
copies of the old masters, and he assured me^ 
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diat when wearied with official business, or har- 
assed by troublesome business or persons, he 
had only to go home and look at his favourite 
tableaux, and he was soothed. 

Amicus. Say no more; I am satisfied. I per- 
ceive I have laboured under a mistake, and pro- 
bably owing to my not attaching sufficient im- 
portance, in the instance of men raised above the 
labouring class, to manual helps such as you 
allude to; I, myself, from the nature of my en- 
grossing pursuits, never hitherto having had lei- 
sure to the degree requisite to admit ennui, I have 
often indeed thought, hearing of the drunken 
habits of our labouring men, and of the time 
and money, and may I not say constitution^ 
wasted in the public house and beer shop, how 
much it would be for their advantage, had they, 
after the manner of women, some in-door occu- 
pation. One of the evils of the manufacturing 
system, on Hie modem gigantic scale, has been 
to put a stop in a great measure to the old in- 
door and home industry, such as spinning, 
weaTing, knitting, &c. to which the men in 
rainy days, and in the long winter evenings 
could and did betake themselves, and thuSj 
whilst earning something to aid in the support 
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and contribute to the relief of the wants of 
their families, they escaped the temptation of 
drink, and at the same time helped to make the 
domestic circle contented and cheerful. This, at 
least, is what one would wish to picture to one- 
self, and no doubt was often witnessed in fami- 
lies which were right minded and well instructed, 
however humble. The poet, your favourite 
poet,- has given an example of it in his pathetic 
story, and that a true one, of old Michael of 
Grasmere, in whose cottage were the bigger 
and lesser spinning-wheel, one or other, rarely 
idle. The time was that of the narrator's youth ; 
and now, sad to think, not a spinning-wheel, I 
am assured, is to be met with in the Lake Dis- 
trict, not even in its most secluded dales, so that 
if I may mention a little anecdote told me by a 
friend of the poet's revered widow, that lady, 
who in her old age finds amusement in knitting 
socks for her friends, enhancing it and her gifts 
by usmg wool from her own sheep, and these 
pastured at Kydal Mount, is obliged to send her 
wool to the nearest manufacturing town to have 
it spun. 

PisCATOB. I thank you for this anecdote, so 
telling. I am glad we are agreed. In the de- 
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cline of home industry^ it is pleasing to think 
that angling may afford some check. I have 
often witnessed instances of labourers who have 
had a love of angling acquire skill in dressing 
flies^ and such I have commonly found more 
than ordinarily ingenious, and intelligent, and 
well conducted, capable of turning their hands 
to many things, and unusually industrious. 

I would add another circumstance in favour 
of fly-making. A little skill in the art enables 
one not only to give a lesson to others, — to young 
anglers who may wish to learn it, but also to 
supply one's friends in their necessities either 
with a kind of fly they may stand in need of, or 
with materials they may want. A friend, who 
I regret to think gave up angling, his mind be- 
coming impaired, — ^and it was among the first 
8ymptoms,-Bent me his fishing correspondence : 
an interesting one it was, full of kindnesses, re- 
lating mostly to leave for fishing particular rivers, 
the seasons and kind of sport, to descriptions of 
flies suitable to certain waters, &c., intermixed 
with requests for this or that kind of feather, or 
other material, and thanks for the receipt of 
them. Will Honeycomb, in the Spectator, is a 
good example in point ; the idle, pleasant, kind- 
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Hearted, good-natured man, always bu^, always 
welcome : the dresdi^ of a fly was one of his 
aooomplishments, and his fly-g^fis stood him in 
gaining &Yonr more than thor weight in gdld. 
Amicus. Enough, enough ! Yon excite my 
desire rather too much, fearing disiqppointment. 
When we meet again, and yon hare time to 
spare, I must request you to give me some in- 
struction, and to practise that act of kindness to 
which you have just been alluding. 



COLLOQUY n. 
Practical and Suggentive. 

Amicus. 
tIELL, though unexpectedly met, 
your rod and fishing pannier re- 
mind me of your art, and revive 
my wieh for some instruction in it ; 
and, as I see the lake is unruffled, when I un- 
derstand there is no chance of sport with the 
fly, perhaps you will do me tlie kindness to show 
me how to make one. 

PiscATOB. Willingly. Let us seat ourselves 
on the soft turf, under the partial shadow of 
diat oak just coming into leaf, and begin our 
teak. How well I remember the time when, in 
a like spot, even more wild and charming, and 
at the same season, I received my first lesson 
frrsni an old angler, whom I found sunning him- 
self at the foot of a rock in a bosky meadow 
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widim soond cf d^r uiir uiuj'ii g nniuk. 
s^si q£ di& pRSS?- lannafr inooGK. 
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rant, like a doUi ^^ Ibk t& less Is Icoees. 
B^in if yon cm witk Ae ail^iatet, Ae liiinAfU 
elemoita of your arL 

PisCATOS. I villdoflBTbes; and yet. per- 
haps, I iiK^ not focoeed, ibr Bodmig is 
difficolt Ihm c k ine nlai^ teadmg: bntldo 
despair with 9o:^iC a Khohr. 

To imitaie a fly, — that being the offlgnfihle 
object rf fly-nttking,— it may be wcfl to can to 
mmd how a fly is coasdtnted. Its priiic^al 
ports are, yoa know, a head, bo^, wii^s, and 
l^s, with fihmieiiloiis sqipeiidioes, ci less signifi- 
cance, at one or both extremities. Snch is the 
general model: now see how I attempt to nni- 
tate it. I first select the materials required and 
the implements. Here they are: I take them 
from my fishing-book. See, the materials are a 
hook, silk-worm gat, silk thread, wax, a feather, 
a hackle from a cock's neck, and a wing-feather 
of the starling, or stare, as the bird is still in 
many places called. The implements are few, 
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merely a pair of sharp pointed scissors^ small in 
the blade^ with large handles^ and a forceps^ 
self closing and holding with a spring. The 
next step is the preparing of the materiab^ such 
as waxing the silk, stripping off what is super- 
flnous of the hackle^and detaching &om the wing- 
feather a portion just sufficient to make the 
wings of the fly. The fabricating stage follows, 
I take the hook, it shall be No. 6, in my left 
hand ; holding the barbed end by the forefinger 
and thumb, the point downwards, I place the 
end of the gut, indented by the pressure of the 
teeth, so as to render it less liable to slip, under 
(some prefer placing it over) the shank, and 
thereto fasten it, by winding (warping) the 
silk firmly round it, beginning from near the 
head. When brought sufficiently near the barb, 
I secure it by a tie and wind back, stopping 
short of the head, so as to allow sufficient space 
for the reception of the hackle for the legs, and 
the portion of quill feather for the wings ; the 
silk-covered part, observe, represents the body. 
Now I attach the hackle by warping its stripped 
broader end to the hook. This done, seizing 
the smaller end with the forceps, I turn the 
hackle round the hook, securing it by winding 
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the silk between its fibres^ and detach, either by 
breaking or the scissors, what is more than ne- 
cessary of the small end. Now, with the fin- 
gers juressing the hackle in the direction of the 
barb^ I apply the wings, securing them also in 
their place for the moment with the same fin- 
gers. Next I fitsten them to the shank by two 
or three firm turns of 
the silk, and tie, — pray 
observe specially the 
manner of doing this. 

I now clip off what is in 

excess of the wings, and 

lo, the fly is finished : here it is. 

Amicus. The finishing part, the fastening, 

to which you specially call my attention, I do 

not clearly comprehend. Show me, if you please, 

the manner of doing it again. 

PisCATOB. Look how I arrange the silk. 

After having suflSciently warped it, that is, 

turned it roimd the head, I make first this tie, a 

simple loop-tie. Next, 

I place the end of the 

silk thus, and warp, 

passing the portion 

B over the head and 
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oyer the portion a a, thrice repeating the torn, 
each time drawing the gat, c, through the loop, 
to prevent entanglement; lastiy, I draw tight 
the end, A ; and thus, the listening is secured 
by an inyisible knot, not liable to loosen, the 
thread haying so many turns or bindings on it 
See, next, how a hackle-fly may be made, to 
which some anglers giye the preference, con- 
sidering it more killing than the winged of the 
same size and colour. I attach the gut to the 
hook as before ; and haying brought back tiie 
silk nearly to the head, I fasten on tiiis feather, 
a delicate brown one, from the breast of the 

wood-owl, prepared thus by 
turning the fibres in part 
back. Next, I seize its finer 
end with the forceps, and 
turn the feather round tiie 
shank, following it, for mak- 
ing it secure, by the waxed 
silk ; then, after a single tie, break off what is in 
excess. Next, I bend back the fibres, and apply 
the dubbing to represent the body of tiie fly ; 
this I tiius effect : plucking ofl* a little hair from 
a hare's ear, I aettach it by a rotary motion of 
tiie fingers to tiie silk, well waxed afresh, and 
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this done, I wind the silk round the shank, pro- 
ceeding towards the 
barb, near which the 
final fastening is made 
thus, viz. by such a 
loop as this, which I 
turn over the barb and draw tight, repeating 
the same thrice; and here is 
our hackle-fly, or a buz-fly, as 
it is sometimes called, being 
supposed to represent a fly buz- 
zing its wings in rapid motion. 

When you give your attention to the subject, 
should you become curious about fly-making, as 
I hope you will, you will find other methods 
described and recomanended ; and should you 
visit the workshops of the tackle-makers, as I 
would recommend you to do, you will see pro- 
bably something peculiar in the way of making 
in each, one artist preferring this method, an- 
other that ; or varying the method according to 
the kind of fly required. These variations it 
would be as useless as tedious to attempt to 
describe; and the same remark applies to the 
minutiae of the art, which can be learnt only 
practically. 
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I perceive the breeze which has just sprung 
up is beginning to freshen ; soon the water may 
be fit for a cast. We will rest a little longer, 
and whilst waiting, I will show you how to 
make the casting-line ; the fine terminal portion 
consisting of gut, and how to attach the flies. 

And let me first remark, that to fall lightly on 
the water, and not to disturb or attract the notice 
of the fish, the casting-line should always be made 
as fine as is compatible with the strength re- 
quired ; that is, the power of the resisting fish to 
be captured. The finer it is, generally, the greater 
the success, qualified as just mentioned. It 
should be about the length of the rod, and made 
tapering, thickest at its junction with the main 
line, and finest towards its free extremity. This 
is easily effected by selecting lengths of gut of 
different degrees of thickness, which are to be 
had at every fishing-tackle shop. The manner 
of joining the pieces is this : I place the two 
links side by side, and make with the end of each 

a running knot on the 
other, and then draw them 
together; or, thus bring- 
ing the ends together and 
making a running knot. Either answers well. 
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For greater security, when 
strength is needed, two turns 
of the ends should be made 
in the one instance, the first, 
and the same in the second, and before drawing 
tight, the part A should be turned round the coil 
B; or, when the gut is thick, the ends, after 
having been clipped so as to project about the 
eighth of an inch firom the knot, should be fast- 
ened down by a warping of fine well waxed silk. 
In doing this there is a method, the finishing 
off, which is known by the name of the invisible 
fastening, and is effected after this manner. See ; 
it is worth remembering, 
being applicable to other 
purposes, especially to the 
splicing of pieces of a rod. 
Care is required to draw close the coils in suc- 
cession, beginning with the last made. 

Now let us attach the casting-line to the main- 
line. I make a loop, you observe, at the thick- 
est end of the former ; there is abeady a loop at 
the end of the main- 
line. I pass one over 
the other, and that of 
the casting-line over the loop of the main, and 
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the remainder of the casting-line through the 
loop of the main-line^ and then draw the two 
loops together. 

I shall now put on two flies, and they shall 
be those just made ; one as a tail-fly, the other 
as a bob-fly, or dropper. I loop the gut of 
each. The tail-fly I attach in the same manner 
as the casting-line, having, as you see, made a 
loop at its fine extremity. The dropper, the 
gut of which I shorten so as to reduce it to about 
three inches, I fasten by means of a loop over 
the casting-line, at the distance of about three 
feet from the tail-fly. 

Let us now rise and go to the lake. I£ I 
do not deceive myself; we shall have a good 
chance of some sport, for I see there is a fine 
ripple on the water, and the wind is from the 
right quarter, the genial and warm south-west. 
Pray take the landing-net, for we may have 
occasion for its use. Now that we are on our 
feet, I may remark that I have dwelt more on 
knots and fastenings than you may think neces- 
sary, because they are, in truth, both necessary 
and important, the latter especially, and more 
than the unpractised can imagine. A know- 
ledge of them, indeed, is essential to neatness 
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and strength^ whether in the construction of the 
artificial fly, or the making of the most ordinary 
tackle; and without neatness and strength of 
tackle in all its parts, there can hardly be suc- 
cessful fishing. 

Amicus. Now we are within a few paces of 
the margin of the lake, I will seat myself imder 
this tree and watch your doings. I hope soon 
to be required to bring into use the implement 
I carry — the landing-net. 

Pisc ATOE. Observe how I wheel the rod with 
a gentle motion backward, accelerating it for- 
ward and letting the flies fall lightly on the 
water. Ah! There was a rise! The fish is 
hooked, and it is a lively one. What summer- 
sets he makes I Now he is near the shore. Be 
ready. He is landed, a fish not less than a 
poimd, and in excellent condition, marked by 
the smallness of the head, the thickness of the 
body, and its clean and brilliant colouring. 

Amicus* Why use the landing-net? Why 
not have drawn him out at once ? 

PisCATOR. See, there is a bank, and though 
a low one, only about a foot high, I should have 
had to have lifted the fish this space through 
the air, risking its loss by the breaking of the 
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gut, which you will readily comprehend, taking 
into account the different degrees of resistance 
or force to contend with in the two media, 
water and air. I hav^e had the CTiriosity to 
weigh trouts in water and air, for the purpose 
of ascertaining their specific gravity. When the 
air-bladder — all the Salmonidse, remember, are 
provided with an air-bladder — was tolerably 
distended, I found the specific gravity of the 
fish — it was a small one — ^little exceeding that 
of water, being only 10,177 to water as 10,000 : 
and, in another instance, a larger fish, and in 
the air-bladder of which there was little air, its 
specific gravity did not exceed 10,610, The 
small fish weighed only 10*2 grs. in water, but 
456*3 grs. in air; the larger weighed in air 
832*3 grs., in water only 48*3 grs., so great was 
the difference, — a difference well adapted to 
show the use of the landing-net ; or, if not pro- 
vided with it, when one has the good fortune 
to hook a heavy fish, the propriety of landing it 
where the water is shallow, and not attempting 
to lift it out of the water. 

Amicus. What you mention is interesting. 
I am beginning now to perceive how angling 
may be associated with the exact sciences, as 
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well as with natural history, and thereby have 
an additional charm imparted to it. 

PisCATOR. It is most true; and the more 
you prosecute the art and enter into the study 
of fish, the more you will be convinced of its 
widely connected interests. Even the air in 
the air-bladder is an example ; it is a fit subject 
for research; as is also the bladder itself, in 
which, by means of a glandular structure per- 
taining to it, the air is secreted. 

Amicus. You were right in your prognostics 
as to the favouring wind. What success you 
have had ! In a short half hour you have cap- 
tured six fine and beautiful trout ! 

PiSCATOR. Now try your hand; commencing 
with a short line, gradually lengthening it. 

Amicus. I cannot reach that part where the 
fish are rising without running out more line. 
What noise was that like the crack of a whip ? 

PiSCATOR. That of your line too rapidly re- 
turned ; and that crack, I dare say, has lost you 
a fly. Let us see. So it is. And rest content 
many more you will lose before you become an 
accomplished angler; but be not discouraged; 
I may say as Nelson did on seeing a mid- 
shipman in a tremor on first going into action. 
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** It was the same with me in my first trial." 
Here is a fly to supply the place of your lost 
one. 

Amicus. Ah^ I have risen and hooked a fish^ 
and surely a large one* But he is ofi*. 

PiSGATOR. And you are again minus a fly. 
You struck too forcibly, and the loss of the fly 
was the consequence. Till you have acquired 
a certain degree of skill, you had better leave 
the fish to hook itself. 

Amicus. I will follow your advice. A fish 
has taken my dropper. How he runs out the 
line and makes the reel click ! 

PiscATOE. That click of the reel is music! 
Be patient and steady. The fiish is the heaviest 
that has taken the fly to-day. Let him exhaust 
some of his strength, keeping a tight line on 
him with the butt of your rod well raised. 
Now he wearies. He is captured. ** Glory to 
you," I say, in the cheering manner of an old 
Irish fisherman, who always used the expression 
when a friend of mine whom he accompanied, then 
a youth and in his novitiate, took a salmon, 
though when he efiected a capture himself he 
gave vent to his feeling merely by the guttural 

Ugh." 
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Amicus. I am happy, and will stop, having 
accomplished more than I ever expected, — Skilled 
a trout, which you say is over two pounds. 
Whilst we walk to our temporary home, to 
which you have invited me, allow me to ask you 
respecting points I should be glad to be informed 
about; and, first, what is gut, which seems so 
essential to fly-fishing ? From whence is it ob- 
tained, and what are the marks of that best fitted 
for use ? 

PiSCATOE. Silkworm gut, as the name im- 
plies, is obtained from the silkworm, and in sub- 
stance and composition differs but little from 
silk. When the caterpillar, the silkworm, is 
mature for passing into the chrysalis state, and 
has in store the material for forming her cocoon, 
— ^her nest of silk, in which to be enveloped 
when in that state, — she is killed by being im- 
mersed in vmegar: the silk bag is opened, and 
its semifluid viscid contents drawn out into a 
thread, which presently hardening on exposure 
to the air, constitutes what you are inquiring 
about. It is only of late years that gut has 
come into use for the purpose to which it is ap- 
plied by the angler, that is, within the last hun- 
dred years, and since the time that Izaak Walton 
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and Cotton wrote, they making no mention of 
it, and employing always, as well for attaching 
their flies as for their casting-line and main-line, 
horse hair, to which even now some delicate 
anglers give the preference, when they can get 
choice hair of unusual strength. The late adop- 
tion of gut is not surprising, considering the 
history of silk, and how in comparatively modem 
times, &om a curiosity, and that a precious one, 
it has rapidly come into such common use. You 
may remember that, even so late as the time of 
King James, it was hardly known in England, 
and that the first pair of silk stockings worn by 
a British monarch was lent him by a subject, 
the Earl of Arundel, on his return from Italy, 
from whence he had brought them. As for the 
quality of gut best fitting it for the angler, I 
may mention roundness and perfect smoothness 
and uniformity of thread, such being strongest, 
least liable to twist, and, in proportion to its 
strength, least liable to startie the fish. The 
newer it is the better; and the same remark 
applies to silk generally, both becoming weaker, 
and the former more brittie, witii age. It is 
made of various degrees of thickness. The an- 
gler making his choice will do so according to 
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the kind of fishing for which it is required. 
The extremes of his scale will be that for sahnon 
and that for grayling; the first needing the 
strongest tackle to hold it ; the latter, the finest 
to catch it. The greater the skill of the angler, 
ilie finer the gut he will choose, and the greater 
his success will be, and this almost as much in 
angling for the most powerful fish, such as the 
salmon, as for the smallest and weakest. Before 
using gut, it is well to moisten it. This is the 
more deserving of attention in making the cast- 
ing line. All, or nearly all, animal and vegeta- 
ble substances acquire more or less of brittleness 
on being thoroughly dried, and of toughness by 
the absorption of moisture. Moreover, most of 
them swell in their fibre, and shorten on being 
wetted ; and consequently fastenings made with 
fibres moist, must be less liable to loosen than 
when made with dry fibres. As a rule for 
strength and neatness, I believi it may be laid 
down that the knots should be made when the 
gut is moist, and that the cut ends should be 
warped with silk when dry. It is well to ob- 
serve not to coil the casting-line wet ; or if wet, 
to coil it not in narrow space; it is then best 
wound roimd the hat : it is well, too, in coiling 
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it to put it by, to commence with the thimier 
end, winding it round the outstretched fingers, 
then you have the thicker portion to wind about 
the coUiteelf for security. One defect pertain, 
ing to it, for, like most things, it is not perfect, 
gut is apt to &ay with use. This may in great 
measure be prevented, if thought worth whUe, 
by waxing it. A twist may be taken out of it by 
the same means ; and in consequence some an- 
glers are in the habit of passing their casting-line 
through wax two or three times before beginning 
to fish: whilst some others rub it with pencil-lead, 
or plumbago ; but in this latter instance chiefly 
with the intent to dull its glistening white 
colour ; and others employ Indian rubber. This 
last method of straitening the gut, we are in- 
formed in " Salmonia," was first used by Dr. 
Wollaston, a philosopher, who in advanced age 
became an angler, and a keen one, and we may 
be sure with no common enjoyment. Part of 
his fishing equipment was a piece of Indian rub- 
ber attached by a string to a buttonhole. 

Amicus. I perceive that the gut forming 
your casting-line and that of your flies is not of 
the same hue ; how is that? 

PiSGATOB. Both are stained ; the one brown^ 
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ifih, having been intended for a Highland stream^ 
coloured brown by peat ; the other bluish, very 
light, for a clear colourless stream of the Lake 
district. The former is stained by inmiersion 
in a weak infusion of logwood ; the other, in a 
strong infiision of green tea, to which a little 
ink has been added. To make the stain per- 
manent, a mordant also should be used, such a 
one is alum; the gut either before or after 
being stained by the colouring matter, should 
be dipped in a solution of this salt. There are 
many other modes of dyeing gut as well as fear- 
thers; affording thus, I may remark, another 
connexion of the angler's art, viz. with that of 
the dyer, in all its details and refinements a 
beautiful and most useful chemical art. 

Amicus. You have more than once spoken 
of wax. Pray what is it that you so designate ; 
and is there more than one kind used by an- 
glers ? 

PiSCATOE. Wax, you know, in its most ge- 
neral sense, implies any thing tenacious, used 
for certain purposes, and not necessarily the 
wax of the chemists, bees-wax, of vegetable 
origin, and itself composed of two proximate 
principles, cerine and myricine. The wax em- 
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ployed by anglers is artificially made. That most 
generally in use is shoemaker's wax, which is 
formed of rosin, pitch and oil, mixed over the 
fire, at a temperature little more than sufficient 
to insure complete liquefaction, and in such pro- 
portions as to make the compound of a proper 
consistence. A defect of this kind of wax is, 
that it is liable to become brittle with age, and 
then not to hold well, owing probably to the 
loss of the volatile part of the pitch. This is 
partially remedied by adding to it a portion of 
lard blending them by fusion ; thus the wax is 
rendered tougher. Another objection, owing 
to the pitch, is its dark colour, masking or in- 
juring all bright coloured silk to which it is ap- 
plied. The wax I have found most useful and 
least faulty is one, the preparing of which I 
learned from an old Irish fisherman in the wilds 
of Connemara ; and he, he told me, had the re- 
cipe from an English gentleman, a skilful an- 
gler, who assured him, that he had paid five 
pounds for the secret of its composition. I give 
the recipe almost verbatim. You will see that 
it is free from any volatile matter : — 

** Two ounces of best yellow rosin ; one 
drachm of bees wax. Put them into a pipkin 
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over a slow fire till completely melted. Then 
add a quarter of an ounce of spermaceti ; and 
let the whole simmer, constantly stirring it for 
a quarter of an hour longer. Pour the melted 
mass into a basin of clear cold water : it will in- 
stantly become thick. In this state, and while 
yet warm, work it, by pulling it through the 
fingers imtil cold. This last operation is neces- 
sary to make the wax tough, and to give it that 
silvery hue it has when made in perfection. 
It is called transparent wax," — a name, I may 
remark, it hardly deserves, being only slightly 
translucent ; it is, however, almost colourless. 

The property of this wax, in common with 
any other composition fit to be used by the 
angler as wax, is that it softens by warmth — a 
difference of a few degrees being sufficient to 
convert it from being hard and brittle and im- 
adhesive to the touch, to soft, yielding and 
sticky. Consequently, wax does not work well 
in cold weather or in cold fingers; and flies, 
therefore, should not be dressed under such cir- 
cumstances; for if they are, they will prove 
treacherous, slipping from the gut on the least 
application of force. The true time for fly- 
making is when the weather is warm ; or, if you 
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choose to be independent of the external air, in 
a well wanned room, nearer 70® of Fahrenheit 
than 60^ In using wax it is best to detach a 
small portion from the mass, a portion little 
bigger than a pea, and to work it between the 
fingers till it is properly softened ; and the silk 
should be waxed only the instant before it is 
used ; and, in the process of making the fly, the 
waxing may be repeated once or more, so as to 
be sure of good adhesion. 

Amicus. I have been irregular in my in- 
quiries : I fancy I ought first to have begged 
information respecting the hook. Pray, instruct 
me about it. 

PisCATOR. Truly your first questioning 
should have been about it, inasmuch as in the 
hook, it would appear, if we are to credit the 
learned in the law, the principle of angling is 
involved ; angle and hook being synonymes, and 
angling merely fishing with a hook, however 
the hook may be used, whether baited or naked, 
whether as a lure in the form of an artificial 
fly, or for snatcMi^ up the fish by " klicking," 
as it is called in the Lake district, that is, by 
dropping the hook underneath the fish, and fas- 
tening it foul by a sudden jerk — a method 
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which all true anglers must denounce and hold 
up to abhorrence as barbarous and poachmg, 
and the more especially as it is only practised 
during the breeding season^ and on the compa- 
ratively rare fish, the delicate Charr, which 
then leaves the deep water for the shallow, and 
is thus easily taken. As it is not usual for 
anglers, even the most zealous, to make their 
own hooks, I shall not enter into the particulars 
how they are made ; these you may learn by con- 
sulting " Salmonia," in which, as from personal 
knowledge, the method is described, that em- 
ployed by a celebrated Irish artist, O'Shaugh- 
nessy of Limerick, whose salmon hooks, under 
the name of Limerick hooks, were long in high 
repute. It may suffice to speak of the qualities 
of hooks, and how they should be tested. Their 
prime qualities should be strength and tough- 
ness; a good hook should neither break nor 
bend. K it break without bending, under no 
inmioderate pressure, the steel has been too 
highly tempered; if it bend under the same 
pressure, either it has not been sufficiently 
tempered, or has not, from soft iron, been pro- 
perly converted into steel. Those who are cu- 
rious about their hooks, commonly try them 
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before using them, which is easily done by at- 
taching them successively by the barb to a soft 
piece of wood — ^a fixture — and applying, in the 
way of traction, a force you are sure will exceed 
that of any fish the hook is designed to hold 
captive. The hooks of different makers vary 
somewhat in their forms : the greatest difference 
that I know of is to be seen in the Kendal and 
the Limerick hooks, — ^the Kendal *^sneck" hook^ 
as it is complimentarily called in the north of 
^■^ England, such as iMs, (k), 
Y \ and the Limerick, of which 
we have been speaking, and 
of which iMs is an example, 
(l). Some anglers prefer 
the one, some the other : in 
L*eland, indeed in most parts of England, I 
think the more graceful curve is preferred. 
Apart from beauty of form, I have heard the 
advocate of the Limerick hook, object to the 
Kendal — ^that the fish, when hooked, can more 
readily get rid of the hook, it having a broader 
base than the Limerick to act on ; a reason, as 
it seems to me, of very doubtful cogency. 
Hooks are numbered or marked according to 
their size. By the Kendal makers, the small- 
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est are marked by 00 ; the next in size by ; 
the next as No. 1 ; and so on in sequence gra- 
dually increasing. It is well to remember this^ 
so that if you have occasion to ordei a supply 
by post^ there may be no mistake made as to the 
size. 

Amicus. Is the same method of numbering 
observed elsewhere ? 

PiscATOR. No; and it is to be regretted 
that it is not. In Dublin, for instance, in one 
of the principal tackle shops, the method is re- 
versed; the largest sahnon hooks are marked 
0, the mmiber increasing with the lessening 
size of the hook ; whilst in another shop of the 
same city letters are used to denote the size of 
hooks. 

Amicus. Now from the hook allow me to 
turn to the rod, and inquire about it, for surely 
it is essential to angling. What are the quali- 
ties which a good serviceable rod should pos- 
sess? 

PiSCATOR. Though the honest angler will 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no 
lawful angling without the angling-rod, you 
cannot be sure that such would be the opinion 
of Counsel; he probably would decide that 
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taking fish with a ground line, — ^because a hook 
is used, — is angling. Would that we had ex- 
plicit law on the subject, and a good definition 
warranted by Act of Parliament as to what 
angling is. As to quality of rod, that, cceteris 
paribus, is best by wUch the greatest length of 
line can be thrown, is least liable to break, is 
lightest, most easily taken to pieces, and subject 
to fewest accidents. The spliced rod, I think, is 
on the whole deserving of preference ; that is, 
the rod, the several pieces of which are joined 
together at the time of using by a splicing of 
waxed thread. It bends more equably than 
any other, is most easily taken to pieces, is 
liable to fewest accidents, and is of cheapest 
construction. When the joinings are by means 
of ferrules and screws, whilst the lithemess of the 
rod cannot but be impaired, annoyance is liable 
to be experienced unless unusual care be taken 
in unfastening, especially after exposure to rain 
or wet, with swelling of the joints in conse- 
quence; and not less trouble in repairing 
should a part be fractured. Apart from the 
manner of joining, the goodness of a rod de- 
pends very much on the quality of the wood 
of which it is formed, and the degree in which 
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it is tapered. In a very useful little book on* 
fly-fishing, " Practical Fly-fishing, founded on 
Nature, by Arundo," written by a worthy friend 
of mine, an accomplished angler, there are good 
directions for making a single-handed trout 
rod. Here is an example of one for small rivers 
or brook-fishing, where the greatest delicacy 
and skill are required in casting the fly and 
killing the fish, if of good ^ize. It consists of 
three pieces ; the butt of yellow pine, five feet 
long; the middle of logwood, four feet; the 
top also of logwood, three feet three inches and 
half* For the minute details, as to the thick- 
ness of the several parts and the splices, I must 
refer you to the work itself; and also for a de- 
scription of the good qualities of a rod thus 
constructed. I may notice, however, particu- 
larly the advantage of using logwood ; it is its 
great elasticity and enduring strength: I agree 
with the author, that after using a rod made 
after his plan, all of this wood, excepting the 
butt, one is not satisfied with a rod of any other 
wood. The britUeness of logwood is indeed aa 
objection to it ; I know of no other. When a 
longer rod is required, as for salmon-fishing, or 
for fishing a wide river, or from the shore of a 
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*lake, one of about Bixteen feet in length, a two^ 
handed one is to be chosen : it may be conve- 
niently made after the fashion of the best Irish 
rods, the second piece to join the butt by a fer- 
rule ; the next by a splice. And let me add one 
precaution which is worthy of attention. When 
at the end of the season you put by your rods, 
do not place them against a wall or on a shelf, 
but hang them perpendicularly, and by so doing 
you will prevent their warping, that is, losing 
their straightness. 

Amicus. What kind of reel do you most ap- 
prove ; for it is surely a needful addition to the 
rod? Without it — and I think I have seen la- 
bourers thus unprovided — great inconvenience 
must be experienced. 

PiscATOR. Truly so ; no one but the very 
poorest will do without this aid. The qualities 
for which a reel should be selected are chiefly 
strength, not being liable to get out of order, 
and at the same time working readily. The 
simplest structure I have found to answer best, 
and the single I prefer to the multiplying reeL 
The most useful I have ever had was entirely 
of brass, even to tiie handle, and so strong, the 
parts so firmly screwed together as to be secure 
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from accident The cylinder on which the line 
is wound was large, and consequently even with- 
out a multiplying wheel, it allowed of the short- 
ening of the line when needed, rapidly. It is 
when taking powerful fish which require to be 
played, that the qualities of the reel are chiefly 
tested, and when, as in the instance of the sal- 
mon, it is of importance to let out and take in 
line without risk of check, and in very brief 
time, so as to prevent any great strain on the 
line endangering breaking, and yet to keep up 
a certain degree of pressure on the fish. Beels 
fitted for the purpose you will find in any good 
fishing-tackle shop in London, Dublin or Edin- 
burgh, or indeed in any large provincial town 
in the neighbourhood of which there is a salmon 
river. 

Amicus. One question more : I have heard 
of fishing-books ; and you have shown me yours, 
which I rather admire than envy the possession 
of, it is so bulky and elaborate. Tell me, if you 
please, the kind of thing best fitted for my tyro 
taste and wants. 

PiBCATOE. Suit your own taste, which you 
can easily do, in any fishing-tackle shop; or, 
what may be better, suspend your choice till 
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your love of angling has been tried and con- 
firmed. In the meantime, even the common 
cover of a letter will do well to hold aU you re- 
quire, such as a casting-line or two, and a dozen 
or two of flies. When you do choose a fishing- 
book, as I trust you will, whatever its form, 
size, or composition, let me advise you to have 
ite binding of Russian leather. The advantege 
of this leather is, that it is a safeguard against 
insects, the larvae of which are great enemies of 
artificial flies, feeding on them, and devouring 
their feathery part. K you cannot get a book 
with such binding, — and such a one is rarely to 
be had ready made, — the next best advice I can 
ofler is, that you pour some essential oil into the 
book you get ; or, when not using it, keeping 
it in a drawer in which are some pieces of cam- 
phor. It is well to recollect that insects dislike 
perfumes, and that those so agreeable to us are 
fatal to the majority of them. J£ you have any^ 
doubt, you can easily remove it by a simple ex- 
periment ; for instance, by placing an insect to- 
gether with a drop of attar of roses, or the oil of 
lavender, or any other essential oil, under a wine- 
glass inverted ; the insect will presently become 
Senseless, as if acted on by ether or chloroform. 
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and unless taken out^ will soon be deprived of 
life. 

Amicus. Liking perfumes, I like your ad- 
vice. It is a good example of the utile et dulce. 
Hitherto I have considered perfumes only as a 
luxury. 

PiscATOR. By becoming an angler, you may 
learn other secrets, or rather, I should say, other 
useful and, it may be, curious particulars, for 
secrets the honest angler has none. See, we are 
at our inn ! I am glad I have prevailed on you 
to let me have your company for a day or two. 
In the evening, if not too tired, we can resiune 
the conversation: and proud I shall be and 
happy if I make a convert of you to my angling 
views, and in so doing, strengthen the old tie of 
friendship which absence and distance may have 
somewhat loosened. Bemember the words of 
the Roman, in his De Amicitid, " Nihil esse, 
quod ad se rem ullam tam alliciat et contrahat, 
qudjn ad amicitiam similitude." 
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Zoological and Discursive. 

PiSCATOR. 

E have now finished our dinner; 
or rather, for my share, dinner and 
tea combined. And trust me, if 
I may be allowed to speak from 
long experience, that after a good day's fishing, 
no beverage is more refreshing than tea; and 
that to those in vigorous health, or even average 
health, the Abemethian maxim is best, viz. to 
satisfy the more urgent want first, and after al- 
laying hunger to relieve thirst. In proof of the 
refreshing effect, I am ready, if agreeable to 
you, to perform the promise I made, and give 
such information as I may be able respecting 
fish as objects of natural history. Some of the 
particulars can hardly fail to interest you, and 
if you become, as I am now sanguine you 
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will, an angler, may be of use In following the 
sport* 

Amicus. My own experience is in favour of 
your dietetic rules, though I have not followed 
them to-day : those who doubt them, would do 
well to consult the narratives of our intrepid 
arctic travellers. But to our subject, on which 
you are so kind as to offer information. Do not 
laugh, smile you may, at the question in start- 
ing I am about to ask. What is a fish ? what 
are its characteristics ? Is a whale a fish ? 

PisCATOB. Assuredly not; no more than a 
bat is a bird. It Is the more important parts of 
the organization which naturalists have selected 
for establishing the larger generalization, such 
as classes — ^parts by which the vital functions 
and the reproductive are performed. Consi- 
dered in relation to Its special class, a fish is an 
animal with a single heart, that is, composed of 
an auricle and ventricle, and with breathing 
organs, branchia or gills, which act on the water 
passing through them, and separate the vital air 
it contains, thereby aerating or oxygenating the 
blood. 

Amicus. According to this definition, is not 
a frog a fish, or at least in its early stage as a 
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tadpole ; for surely I have read that it possesses 
a single auricle and ventricle, and I know that 
the tadpole has gills, and lives in water with the 
habits of a fisL 

PiscATOR. No. The frog, and other reptiles 
nearly allied to the frog, the Batrachians, may be 
viewed as a connecting link. Their heart, which 
Was long supposed to consist of one auricle and 
ventricle, is in reality composed of two auricles ; 
thus associating them with the higher classes, 
birds and mammalia ; and of one ventricle, thus 
connecting them with the lower class, fishes. 

Amicus. You before spoke of the air-bladder 
to pertaining to all the Salmonidse, and as an 
interesting subject for inquiry. What is its use, 
and what is the quality of the air ? 

PisCATOR. In every instance that I have ex- 
amined the air, and I have tried it in the trout, 
the white trout, and salmon, I have found it to 
be composed almost entirely of azote, with a 
trace only of carbonic acid and oxygen. Its 
function probably is complex. One of its uses 
may be to counteract the weight of the fish, and 
promote its rapid ascent. Another may be — ^I 
dlude to the secretion, the azote — as an aid to 
the kidneys in separating tiiis substance from the 
blood. 
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Amicus. What of their senses and appetites ? 
I am desirous of information respecting these^ 
to enable me to determine whether I shall be an 
angler or not ; for should it appear that fish are 
gifted with a high sensibility, or have qualities 
of an endearing kind, I am doubtful that I could 
with a good conscience become one of your 
gentle fraternity, or adopt the epithet except in 
irony. 

PisCATOE. You shall judge for yourself. I 
shall endeavour, in imparting what you want to 
know, to be as truthful as possible. Fish cer- 
tainly have five senses, in common with man, 
and it is possible a sixth, by which they may be 
conscious of certain states of atmosphere, of 
which we have no distinct perception. But this 
is conjecture, and, whether true or false, it may 
be long before we have a sufficiency of facts to 
determine. 

Of all their senses, the sight seems to be the 
one of greatest acuteness, and on which they are 
most dependent. In the embryo fish, its organ 
the eye is the first that is seen distinctly formed, 
and of all is most elaborate in its structure, 
hardly less so than that of man, and with a 
power of adjustment probably greater, fitting it 
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to view objects distinctly at different distances, 
and in the different media of water and air. It 
is easy to test and convince yourself of the 
quickness of the eye of the fish. You can sel- 
dom get sight of a trout, but that he sees you 
and takes alarm and starts off. Where trout 
are kept in a pond and are fed, it is amusing to 
observe the instant rush they make, and that 
often from a distance of several feet or yards, 
when a worm is thrown into the water. Con- 
sidering their power of vision, the maxim to 
fish far and fine is well founded ; with this con- 
dition, however, to insure success, that the two, 
far nxidjine, be not disjoined ; and consequently 
the young angler must be satisfied with increas- 
ing the length of his cast as he improves in de- 
licacy of casting. 

The sense probably next in acuteness to that 
of sight is that of smell. This is an inference 
which may be drawn from the size of the olfac- 
tory nerve, and the situation in which it is 
placed, so as to render it easily acted on^y 
water. Look, for instance, at this trout, one 
reserved for our breakfast to-morrow. Here, 
between the mouth and the eyes, at a spot cor- 
responding to that of the nose in the mammalia, 
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is the shallow cavity on which the nerve of smell 
is elegantly radiated. Observe its two apertures, 
both external, through which the water in pass- 
ing may make an impression, if containing any 
odorous particles; and that such an impression 
may be made imder water you may easily con- 
vince yourself, by plunging your head into water 
to which some scent has been added; then, on 
drawing the water Into the nostril, you wiU im- 
mediately perceive the perfume; at least, such 
has been the result whenever I have made the 
triaL What the degree of acuteness of this 
sense is in fish has not been ascertained. Pro- 
bably it is not very refined ; and now less atten- 
tion is paid to it practically than formerly, when 
scented baits appear from old books on angling 
to have been in repute. 

Amicus. Is there any communication between 
the olfactory organ and the respiratory, such as 
exists in the mammalia ? 

PisOATOB. There is none; and the absence 
of it is one of the distinctive marks of the class. 
The gills receive the water, the air in which is 
to supply oxygen to the blood, solely through 
the mouth, by the action of the branchial cover- 
ings, after the manner of a forcing pump : it is 
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true, indeed, that in the cartilaginous fish there 
is in the roof of the mouth an aperture through 
which water can pass when the mouth is closed, 
but this is not an exception, insomuch that it 
is not connected with the cavity containing the 
olfactory nerve. 

The sense of taste which fish possess is pro- 
bably very imperfect, even more so than that of 
smelL We may thus conclude, taking into ac- 
count that the gustatory nerves are small, and 
likewise from the manner in which fish swallow 
their food entire : I speak now specially of the 
SalmonidaB. From this circumstance you might, 
perhaps, be induced to think that they are with- 
out the sense altogether. But as we know that 
they are in the habit of rejecting those things 
not fit for food, — they take into their mouths a 
great variety as it were for trial, — I think we ' 
must admit that they have the sense, and if not 
for enjoyment, at least for the purpose of discri- 
mination. The angler, aware of this habit, thinks 
it right to strike the instant the fish takes the 
fly or bait, supposing that so soon as the lure is 
discovered it will be rejected; though I have 
heard it advocated that the practice is injurious, 
and that by suddenly withdrawing the fly, there 
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16 less chance of the fidi hocddng himself^ cfr, 
yniBsmg the first atten^ to seize it, he is de- 
priyed of the opportanitT of fcdlowii^ and re^ 
peating it. This is a qnesticHi, should toq take 
to die art, which 70a may try to setde. More, 
I belieye, may be said in fiiTonr cf the old jMrac- 
tice of striking, if done with dill and delicacy, 
than of die contrary. 

The sense of hearing, there is reason to be- 
lieye, is but obtuse in fish. The nature of the 
organ, the apparatus for hearings in its great 
simplicity, and included as it in in solid matter, 
bone, or cartilage, leads to this conclusion, and 
all the experiments which haye been made to 
test the sense are confirmatory ; thus, the report 
of guns close to the riyer haye been found to 
haye had no startling efiect on trout carefiilly 
watched at the instant. So anglers need haye 
no apprehension of scaring the fish by talking 
with a friend, or of calling, at the highest pitch 
of the yoice, if alone and in want of a helping 
hand. As we presume that Nature does nothing 
in yain, it may be conjectured that the inner 
ear of the fish, suitable to the element in which 
it liyes, is designed mainly, it may be solely, for 
conyeying strong impulses through the water, 

p 
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such as those produced by cataracts and tibe like, 
and intended to warn the fish of danger, and 
enable it to judge of the force, the impetus witib 
which it may have to contend. 

The last of the five senses, the touch, is pro- 
bably over most parts of the surface very obtuse. 
The scaly covering, itself destitute of sensation, 
like our nail, leads to this belief, as do many 
facts which the experience of the angler fur- 
nishes. Often a trout has been captured with a 
hook in its mouth, which it had carried off only 
an hour or two before. I have retaken a salmon 
liberated as short a time, heedless of the wound 
given by the gaff in landing him : and other in- 
stances of the like kind have been related to me 
by accurate observers. Hence, I think, on the 
score of sensitiveness, you need have no com- 
punction of conscience in becoming an angler; 
and were you acquainted with the habits of fish 
in all their details, you would, I am sure, be 
quite at ease on the subject. I allude now to 
the two great functions by which as individuals 
they are supported and their species maintained ; 
viz. theirmode of feeding and of breeding ; both 
carried on in the most inhuman way, according 
to our ideas of humanity. Take the example of 
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a trout : its food is entirely animal matter, and 
its &vourite food living animals, which it seizes 
and swallows entire ; and so indiscriminately 
voracious is it, that with the exception of the 
poisonous toad, there is no living creature that 
comes in its way it will not devour, from the 
frog or mouse to the common fly and gnat, from 
the slimy slug to the stony incased larva, and not 
even sparing its own kind, it being no uncommon 
occurrence to take a large trout with a smaller 
one in its stomach. In manner of breeding they 
can hardly be said to show any parental affection, 
at least the Sahnonidae. Their eggs are deserted, 
after having been properly deposited in a suit- 
able bed of gravel, left to the mercy of chance to 
be hatched, and the young fish consequently 
never know their parents, who, Saturn-like, 
often feed on their helpless offspring. 

Amicus. You have given me information to 
reflect on, and I think I may say to harden my 
heart against these beautiful and cruel creatures, 
these cannibal monsters ! But let me not abuse 
them, as they are merely following their instincts, 
and acting in accordance with their nature and 
organization ; and no doubt performing a useful 
part in the economy of nature. 
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PisCATOR. Unquestionably : all their habits, 
I believe, if carefully considered, justify the re- 
mark. The breeding of fish, which perhaps we 
may return to somewhat in detail, should it be 
your wish, affords a striking example. Now I 
will only mention, that though so careless of their 
ova when deposited, yet, at the time when they 
are in the act of shedding them, and when a 
male is always associated with a female, they not 
only do not feed on their eggs, but laboriously 
make a bed in the gravel for their reception, 
and drive away other fish intent on devouring 
them. This is well known in the instance of 
the salmon; — it, the male, has often been seen 
fiercely turning on and driving away trout; the 
latter collecting about the spawning-beds, with 
the intent of feeding on the salmon roe, of which 
they are specially destructive. From the gullet 
of one trout, a large one, we are assured that no 
less than six hundred salmon ova were obtained, 
some of which, put apart, were afterwards 
hatched, using the artificial process. 
. Amicus. How is it, the trout being so vora- 
racious and omnivorous, that the angler need be 
at any trouble in selecting his baits, and more 
especially in the instance of flies ? 
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PiSCATOR. In reply I may say, it is probable 
the fish prefers one kind of food to another ; in- 
deed of that there can be no doubt ; and so in 
favour of the inference that it is capable of 
tasting and distinguishing flavours, however 
coarsely. Perhaps the angler generally gives 
the fish credit for more discrimination than it 
exercises, and over-refines in the attempt to 
assign certain forms of artificial flies to the seve- 
ral months of the year, and to the different states 
of atmosphere occurring during the fishing sea- 
son. The nmnber of species of British insects 
is large; fi:om ten to twelve thousand are already 
known to naturalists, and have been described ; 
and the nmnber of species of spiders, on which 
the trout also feeds, is not less than four or five 
hundred: how vain then, it may be said, to 
attempt imitations. And some good naturalists, 
and also experienced anglers, are of this opinion. 
Though they may be generally right, I am dis- 
posed to believe that they apply the conclusion 
too strictly, and that there are times when one 
particular kind of fly is on the water in abun- 
dance, and having attracted the attention of the 
fish, they will feed on no other ; and that then, in 
consequence, little success is to be expected ex- 
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cept by using an imitation of the prevailing fly. 
It is easy to adduce facts in illustration. The 
lakes of Westmeath in Ireland afford a striking 
example. There, whilst the May-fly is on the 
water, commencing in the month of May, early 
or late according to the warmth of the season, 
there is excellent fly-fishing, using either the 
May-fly itself by dapping, or its imitation in the 
ordinary way of casting. Then fish of a large 
size, seldom under two or three pounds, and 
often from three to five and six, may thus be 
taken — fish as good for the table as for sport. 
So soon as the fly is off, the season ceases ; these 
great trout are no longer to be captured by fly- 
fishing, or rarely, though they may be, and 
often are, by trolling. I have known two 
anglers, using the natural fly, take in one day 
twenty-four of these great fish, altogether weigh- 
ing ninety-four pounds: this was in the last 
week of May. The Bracken-clock affords an- 
other instance of the like kind. When this fly 
is on the water, the angler will be disappointed 
if he expects success, unless he can condescend 
to the tame process of dapping ; then, under fa- 
vourable circumstances, using this fly, he may 
soon fill his pannier. 
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Amicus. What a pity that such excellent 
trout-fishing as that of the Westmeath lakes^ 
and so accessible and open^ as I have heard^ to 
all honest anglers^ should be so limited as to time^ 
for I suppose the duration of the May-fly on the 
water is short. 

PisCATOR. I am glad to perceive indications 
of your becoming interested in angling. Should 
you ever visit these lakes, it is worth knowing 
that this favourite fly of the trout does not make 
its appearance on all of them at the same time ; 
but, very conveniently, as it were to prolong 
the diversion of the angler, successively on the 
three which are connected, and thus extending 
over a period of rather more than two months, 
viz. from about the middle of May to about the 
first of August. 

Amicus. Your statements respecting the ha- 
bits of the trout, I must admit, may well remove 
any scruple of conscience about engaging in 
angling, so far as mere hmnanity is concerned : 
indeed, the hiunane man may logically hold that, 
in killing a trout, especially a large one, he kills 
a destructive and cruel tyrant, and is the means 
of saving the lives of innumerable living beings. 
This being proved to my satisfaction, and feel- 
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ing well disposed towards angling, I should be 
glad to know more of the family of the Salmo- 
nidas. Pray what is their intelligence ? 

PisCATOR, Their instincts^ no doubt, are 
strong, on which they are most dependent ; their 
intelligence seems to be feeble ; it is perhaps most 
shown in the faculty of memory. Where a river 
is much fished, more skill and more deceptive 
flies are required for success than in a river sel- 
dom fished. An oriental traveller related to 
me an instance in proof. In a mountainous 
district in Persia, he came to a fine stream 
abounding in trout, on which an artificial fly 
had never been cast. Provided with rod and 
tackle, for he was a zealous angler, and never 
travelled without them whenever there was any 
chance of following his favourite sport, he sat 
down and made a fly like those he saw the trout 
feeding on. Using this till he was tired, at 
each cast he raised a fish, and hooked so many 
of those he rose, that great was his success. 
The next day he resumed his fishing, but found 
it necessary to shift his ground, those which 
had been thrown over the day before having, he 
inferred, become wary, as if cognisant of the 
artificial lure. And you will find somewhat in 
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confirmation^ that if you follow an angler^ though 
it may be after the lapse of half an hour or more^ 
you will have little chance of success in fishing 
the same stream. 

Amicus. Have we not proof also of the me- 
mory of the fish in the manner in which, the 
instant it sees man, it darts away alarmed, as if 
conscious of present danger ? 

PiSCATOR. This avoidance of man may be 
from an instinctive feeling of danger, which we 
witness in so many animals, and most of all in 
the youngest and most helpless: before they 
have had any experience of the risks to which 
they are exposed, the young trout, and all the 
young of the Salmonidae, the moment they leave 
the egg are most easily alarmed; they hide them- 
selves, darting off from any moving object ap- 
proaching them. Were they without this in- 
stinctive dread, the race probably would soon 
be lost, they being, the favourite food of so many 
animals. 

Amicus. Are there any well marked peculi- 
arities in their habits, comparing them with 
other and higher classes of beings with which we 
are better acquainted ? You have told me how 
they eat; pray, do they drink and sleep? 
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PisCATOB. Though we have the saying ex- 
pressive of intemperance in drinking, « to drink 
like a fish," yet I can confidently say that we 
have no proof of their ever indulging in drink. 
I have opened the stomach of the trout in a 
hundred instances and more, and have never 
found it distended with fluid ; or more fluid in 
it than might be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition of secretion from the organ itself, for the 
purpose of moistening: the food swallowed. Otiber 
LZstances areTaccordance, ss the medium 
in which they live ; there being no loss of the 
fluids of the body by perspiration, and very little 
by the action of the kidneys. This instance of 
a proverbial saying being false, may — unless it 
be held as a jocular one — put us on our guard as 
to proverbial sayings in general, and suggest 
the propriety of considering whether they are 
founded on fact, or are merely loose modes of 
sententious speaking. 

As to sleep, fish, I believe, do rest and " steep 
their senses in forgetfulness," and this probably 
more by night than by day. I am led to this 
conclusion from observations on very young fish. 
These, about the darkest part of the night, when 
confined in glasses so as to be easily seen, I have 
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noticed immoTcabley reomg cm. ^ botOMK cf 
the vesBel, and quite regvdles q£ an jy|ii.ij « d b» 
ing object, nol sdmng tSI dier bfliTe beoi abnoet 
tOQched ; so SBereat in dds respect from tiieir 
manner when awake br dar. Peiiis^ tiieir 
hours oi rest Tarr in aome measure acoor£ng 
to dieir age and wants: probablT old and large 
fish, like the hnrger camivonius beasts, the ficm, 
the tiger, rest hj daj and dien deep ; we know 
that night is their principal feeding time. 

Aiacirs. What are their sodal propenatiee? 
Considering the Toracitj cf the troot, as joa 
have described it, I soi^wse I am right in oon- 
eluding that it is a solitary fidi, and that, except 
when under the influence of the sexual feeling, 
it never pairs. 

PisCATOB. Though your reasoning is spe- 
cious, your conclusion is not in accordance with 
fact. The trout, and indeed all the SalmonidsD, 
seem disposed more or less to keep together, 
resembling in this respect more the jackall and 
wolf than the lion and tiger. Where one trout 
is seen, you will hardly fail to observe another ; 
and in a well stocked river, small companies of 
them are of common occurrence. Whether at- 
tached to one another we cannot say, having no 
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means^ that I am aware of^ of testing their feel- 
ings; but it at least seems pretty certain that 
they are attached to places^ as well as that they 
are in some measure affected in their forms and 
coloming by local peculiarities of water or 
ground. In a single day's fishing of the same 
river or lake you may have proof as satisfactory 
of this, as, in passing through Piedmont, — com- 
paring the healthy and robust peasantry of the 
higher Alps with the dwarfed and often diseased 
inhabitants of the deep secluded valleys, — of the 
influence of local physical peculiarities in the 
human race. Where the water is deep and the 
bottom dark, you commonly meet with dark ill- 
conditioned fish ; where of moderate depth, or 
shallow, with a bright sandy bottom, with fish 
of vivid colours, well formed and fed, beautiful 
to look at and excellent for the table ; and this 
for a constancy, as if neither kind were given to 
wandering. 

Amicus. I thank you for the information 
you have given me. And now, having excited 
my curiosity and removed my scruples, and in 
a manner prepared me for entering your craft, 
pray do me another favour, allow me to be your 
companion in some fishing excursion, — one of 
those you indulge yourself in for recreation and 
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health; — and it will be the more agreeable to 
me if distant, so as to combine the pleasure of 
travel in a district new to me with the interest 
of angling. 

PiscATOR. Agreed. I shall be happy to 
have your company. Before the summer is 
over, I propose viating Ireland. That country 
is, I know, new to you. Nowhere can we 
find so well united what you wish to enjoy. 
Travelling in Ireland is a perpetual amusement ; 
so much that meets the eye is peculiar ; so dif- 
ferent firom ours are the habits of the people ; so 
pleasing and courteous their manner ; firee to con- 
verse, ready witted ; and the fishing, such as I 
hope to introduce you to, of a very encouraging 
kind, well fitted to confirm the taste for the art 
where there is the innate disposition requisite to 
cultivate and succeed in it. I shall take you to 
a wild district ; and we shall have to rough it, — 
which, I think, in your case will ratiber add to 
than diminish the pleasure. Two, when sure 
of agreeing, are the proper niunber for excur- 
sions of the kind; a larger party may have 
difficulty in finding accommodation in the small 
country inns, or in finding conveyances, or even 
where a boat is necessary, finding a second, 
should there be one available for fishing. 
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White-trout Jisking, Derryclare Lake, 
Connemara. 

Amicos. 
HIS is charming I How beautiful 
the lake with its many islets, and 
these wooded, contrasted with the 
green and winding shores, and those 
noble liilU and mounttuns encircling it like a 
frame — a fmne worthy the picture. Here ia 
some compensation for the short-corainga as to 
beauty in the greater part of the district through 
which we have hitherto passed, so desolate and 
woodless; and also for our toilsome walk over 
the bog, which, though almost a flat surface of 
Bwamp, our boatmen are pleased to call moun- 




PisCATOR. The word in Galway is used to 
express unreclaimed land, irrespective of eleva- 
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tion. Many other words in Ireland are employed 
in a sense different from that which they bear 
in England. This should be remembered in 
criticising Irish bulls. I join with you in your 
admiration of this lake. It is^ I think^ in pic- 
turesque effect deserving of all praise. The 
heath-clad hills which inmiediately rise fi^m its 
shores^ those middle distances^ are forms of 
beauty, not less than the bosky islets adorning 
its length and breadth; and the mountains 
which rise rapidly, towering grandly in their 
nakedness above the hills, are the finest of the 
whole group of Bennabeola, " The Twelve 
Pins," as they are called, of Connemara. When 
you see more of this lake, I am sure you will 
admire it even more. It is one of the many 
Ballinahinch lakes, all nearly at the same level, 
and so curiously connected by small sluggish 
streams, most of them hardly wide enough to 
allow a boat to pass, but presenting no obstacle 
to the passage of fish, with which they are all 
well stocked, especially the white-trout. This, 
the white-trout, is the salmo trutta of the na- 
turalist; a migratory species, which, like the 
salmon, passes to and from the sea at stated 
periods, and no doubt with a well marked intent. 
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It is this fish which will be our principal sport 
here \ and as the season and weather are favour- 
able — ^tMs being the second week in July, and 
after heavy rains, we may fairly calculate, as 
regards sport too, on having compensation. The 
boatmen know the best runs of the fish, and we 
shall soon be on them. Make ready your tackle. 

Amicus. Instruct me in the selection from 
what I laid in in Dublin, from those great ma- 
gazines of fishing gear, the fishing-tackle shops, 
the mere sight of whict in their riches, gave me 
a high and somewhat alarming idea of the art 
and its requirements. 

PiscATOR. The choice is easily made. Your 
medium-sized rod, which you can use with one 
hand, but is better managed with two, is well 
fitted for this fish. Your casting-line should be 
of moderate strength, such as this, which with a 
little yielding and play, will not break in any 
struggle, however heavy the fish you may en- 
counter, imless it be a salmon ; and even a sal- 
mon, which by chance may be hooked, — for there 
are salmon in the lake, — with skill and patience 
may be mastered by it. As to flies, do not use 
more than two. Try these : they belong to the 
class of fancy flies, not being imitations of any 
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natural flies. The white-trout is not fastidious ; 
if he shows any preference, it is I think for 
the coarser kinds, such as are used by the na- 
tive fishermen, and essentiaUy fancy flies. This 
is a specimen. I had it from an experienced 
old fisherman of the district, who restricted 
himself throughout the season to it and to two 
others not differing much from it, and who 
laughed at the luxury of gentlemen anglers 
with their fly-book full of flies of almost endless 
variety of forms and colours. What marks his 
favourite fly, as you see, is a coarse body of 
mixed dubbing, ribbed with gold tinsel or twist, 
wings of mixed feathers, chiefly of the wild 
drake and golden pheasant (the neck feather), 
with a tail of two or three fibres fit)m the same 
feather, that of the golden pheasant, on a hook 
a Uttle under an inch in length. Kemain where 
you are at the stem, I will take my place at the 
bow, so we shall not interfere. The boatmen 
are now resting on their oars, a sign, is it not, 
my " boys," that we may conmience ? 

Amicus. This, indeed, is sport ! You have 
already taken three fish ; and judging from their 
size, they cannot be short of two or three pounds 
weight each. 

G 
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PisCATOB. You overrate their weight, as is 
commonly done by the inexperienced. The 
largest, trust me, is under two pounds, and the 
smallest not more than one. Boatman, try their 
weight by our convenient weighing implement 
See, the first is an ounce under two pounds, and 
the second barely a pound. They are well fed 
fish, and fresh run, as their bright silvery scale 
denotes. We cannot have better for the pot or 
the live coal; that is, for boiling or broiling. 
In these lakes the white-trout is not often taken 
larger than our largest. Most conmionly they 
run between one and two pounds ; the largest 
I have taken has not exceeded three pounds. 

Amicus. We are getting amongst the rushes. 
What opening is that? Is it the outflowing 
stream? 

PisCATOR. It is; and within two or three 
hundred yards is the head of the lower lake, 
that of Ballinahinch, the first of the chain ; the 
river in its short course connects the two. Boat- 
men, it is time to change our ground. Here 
there is too litde wind — ^too little curl of the 
water. See, yonder, there is more ripple to the 
windward of the nearest islet, and if I recollect 
rightly, when here before, that spot was a good 
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run. Whilst moving I shall change my flies ; 
substituting, as a tail one, a fly probably never 
used here before, a brown Palmer. I like to 
make experiments in fly-fishing, and I fancy it 
will be for your edification. Here, boatman, 
what think you of this fly ? Well, though you 
condemn it, as good-for-nothing in this lake, it 
shall have a trial. 

Amicus. You were right as to your good 
opinion of this spot. The fish are rising and 
taking better than ever ; and already your con- 
demned fly has done execution. 

PisCATOR. So it has, and I hope will do 
more. Let this convince you that you must 
not put too much trust in local authorities; who 
naturally have most faith in the efficacy of flies 
they are in Ae habit of using, distrusting aU 
others. 

Amicus. How troublesome are the small 
trout; these "brown-trout" — as the boatmen 
call them — ^hardly worth the trouble of using thQ 
landing-net, and certainly not worth the trouble 
of catching. 

PisCATOR. They interfere with nobler sport, 
and so are despised, in the same manner as 
white-trout by the angler for sahnon* Were 
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you fishing for brook-trout^ such as these^ the 
largest^ of about a quarter of a pound, would be 
held in estimation. They afford another ex- 
ample of the little discrimination observed by 
fish as to the quality of the artificial fly, — ^these 
small fish rising at and taking such large flies, 
so totally different from natural flies, and so 
very different from the kind the angler would 
use were he fishing a stream for the common 
trout. 

The sun is now high, and the wind failing. 
If you please, we will rest for a while. From 
twelve o'clock to three is a dull time for the 
angler, when there is least chance of sport, the 
fish then seeming least disposed to feed. Boat- 
men, take us to that pretty island, on which we 
will land, and you shall give us an example of 
your cooking skill, and my friend here a taste of 
white-trout dressed on the live coals. 

Amicus. I saw no basket brought to the 
boat, — ^no knives, forks or plates; no prepara- 
tions for a pic-nic How shall we manage ? 

Piscator. Trust me, well; and in a way 
(this charming islet reminds me of it) as primi- 
tive as that of our first parents before knives 
and forks were invented. The first thing to be 
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done is to collect sticks, and we must have a 
good supply. I have lucifers ; and I dare say 
our boatmen, one or other of them, has a bit of 
rag, of soft old linen, fit for kindling a flame. 

Amicus. Why the old linen? Would not 
dry leaves answer the purpose ? 

PiSGATOB. Hardly. I have seen them fail, 
when with the bit of linen there has been no 
failure. The dry soft linen serves as tinder, and, 
wrapped in leaves or dry grass, retouns the spark 
till incited into a blaze by blowing on it or 
waving it in the wind. Remember, the kindling 
of a flame is a nice operation I I do not speak 
metaphorically. 

Amicus. What a glorious fire ; almost large 
enough to dress a sheep, as I have seen it done 
on the shores of the Black Sea. I see the fish 
are prepared : when are we to begin the roast- 
ing process ? 

PiscATOR. Be patient. We must be rid of 
flame and smoke before we begin. Now is the 
time. Boatmen, lay the trout on the glowing 
embers, and turn them nicely. Dressed quickly, 
and well dressed, we shall find them excellent, 
short and crisp, the curd in them. 

Amicus. They are really good ; and I find I 
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can manage well with my fingers^ as I have done 
of old amongst Asiatics. The burnt skin sepa- 
rates readily like the paper from a cutlet; and 
the delicate substratum separates readily from 
the bone. 

PisoATOB. Now we will wash our hands and 
take our rest^ whilst the boatmen make their 
meaL The material, thanks to our sport, is 
ample, and they will do it justice. Keclining 
where we are, a little to leeward of the fire, we 
shall escape the torment of gnats, which at this 
season here are somewhat troublesome. 

Amicus. I like this recurrence to nature; 
this best part of wild life; this catering and 
cooking for ourselves, and in the most agreeable 
manner, and under the most agreeable circum- 
stances. You have done well thus to initiate 
me in your favourite art 

PisCATOR. The wind is freshening, and we 
are refreshed ; our boatmen have finished their 
meal and smoked their pipes : so let us turn 
again to our sport. We will proceed towards 
the upper end of the lake, where there are some 
runs almost equal in goodness to those at which 
we commenced at the opposite extremity. As 
you saw the river flowing out, so thus you will 
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have an opportunity of seeing that flowing in, 
and connecting Derryclare Lake with Lough 
Liagh. Both of them are fine streams, rough 
and rapid, but not good fishing streams, none 
but common river trout, the brown-trout and 
the fry of the salmon and white-trout, making 
them their abiding-place. This it is well to 
know, as their appearance is promising. The 
white-trout and salmon seem to use them only 
in travelling, as highways, and to get through 
them as quickly as possible. 

Amicus. As we proceed, the beauty of the 
lake is such that I feel greater inclination to sit 
and admire it in detail than to fish. I have 
counted at least twenty islets, and every one 
dressed in native wood, holly, oak and birch, 
wiA a rich undergrowth of varied heaths and 
that lovely one, the purple bell-shaped,* which 
I have seen only in Connemara. What a con- 
trast are these umbrageous islands to the wood- 
less shores and more naked surrounding moun- 
tains ! What is the cause ? The soil seems the 
same, and the rocks the same. 

PiSGATOR. The cause is a simple one. On 

* A. Daboecia (D. Menzicia ?) 
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these ifiiets there is wood, because there are no 
sheep or cattle on them to prevent its growth, 
as on the adjoining hills; and, there being 
abundance of peat for fuel within the easy^ reach 
of the few scattered inhabitants of the district, 
it is not worth their while to cross the water in 
quest of fire wood, especially as thej find wood 
of a larger growth in their b<^ — bogwood — 
the relics of ancient primeyal forests, splinters 
of which, from its bituminous quality, burning 
with a bright flame, they often use instead of 
candles. 

Amicus. I look around for a human dwelling: 
not one can my eye rest on ; or any object de- 
noting the presence of man. A more perfect 
solitude I never saw. One might fancy oneself 
in an uninhabited country. Not even on the 
hill sides can I distinguish a single head of 
cattle. 

PiSGATOB. Before the late famine there was 
no want of cattle on these hills ; and soon, I 
doubt not, cattle and sheep will be seen here 
again ; and the scene will have, as it ought, a 
pastoral character. Though no cottage is in 
sight, there is one near. Boatmen, make for 
and turn that point. 
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Amicus. I am taken by surprise I What a 
charming spot we are suddenly come on I How 
beautiful that hanging wood, reflected from the 
still water, the branches actually dipping into 
the lake! And is there not a house on the 
bank above ? I see something like a roof and 
chimney and ascending smoke. 

PiSCATOB. You are not mistaken. It is a 
cottage, and a comfortable one, and inhabited 
by an honest man, who is glad to have anglers 
for his lodgers, and sure to make them comfort- 
able. We will land and go up to it. Push, 
boatmen, for the landing-place — that rock. 
There, there is a little flight of stone steps 
almost hid in the luxuriant growth of weeds. 
Follow me. 

Amicus. What a nice fishing-lodge ; matted 
throughout, roof, floor and walls. Who would 
expect so much comfort in such a wilderness? 
I see there are four small bed-rooms, off a good- 
sized central sitting-room. An excellent ar- 
rangement, and the kitchen apart 

PisCATOR. It is a good arrangement, and a 
common one for fishing and shooting lodges in 
Ireland. This, I believe, was built by the late 
Mr. Martin, the last of the family in possession 
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of the great Martm estate, now the property of 
a Law Insurance Company — a strange transfer I 
The boast of the former proprietor was, that he 
could set law at defiance ; and it was not a vain 
one in his wide territory under his almost abso- 
lute rule. The history of this possession, how 
obtained, how lost, I may relate to you at leisure: 
there is a Nemesis in it, painful and instructive. 
The matting which you so much approve, and 
which is so suitable, is the manufacture of Con- 
nemara. It is made of rushes, which are the 
common growth of the lakes of the district 
The manufacture is a simple domestic one. 
The rushes, in the winter evenings and in rainy 
days, are plaited by the hand, and the plaits 
sewed together in breadths, in which they are 
sold at so much a yard. Nor is this the only 
use that is made of the rush. Bush-lights are 
the universal candles of the district. Their ma- 
nufacture, too, is of the simplest. I once wit- 
nessed it; it was on the shore of one of the 
Ballinahinch lakes. Lough Oured, about six or 
seven miles from hence, and in the cabin of the 
*^ herd," or, as we should say in England, herds- 
man, where, when fishing and thirsty, I landed 
to get a draught of milk and water. Finding 
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the man and his family civile and how rarely are 
Irish peasants otherwise, I availed myself of the 
opportunity to look well into an Irish cabin, in 
its primitive state of rudeness, such as this ap- 
peared to be — walls of peat, roof of turf, and 
floor of earth, hardly levelled. The sleeping 
room was within the outer one, where the family 
were assembled round a good peat fire. Per- 
mitted to indulge my curiosity even to looking 
into it, I was baffled, on entering, by the dark- 
ness. The room had only one small window, 
and this was closed by a stone ; but even when 
the stone was removed, the Ught admitted was 
too scant to distinguish objects. In this strait 
what could I do but ask for a candle, if there 
were one. " Oh, yes," was the instant reply ; 
" you shall have it presently." The daughter, 
a handsome girl, just entering her teens, forth- 
with ran out, and quickly returned with a 
bundle of rushes she had gathered green. One 
was taken by the boatman, who accompanied 
and introduced me. He set to work and peeled 
off* part of the rind, leaving just sufficient to 
support the pith. Whilst so doing, the mother 
put on the fire a fragment of an old iron crock, 
and in it a lump of butter. When the butter 
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Amicus. What you relate reminds me of the 
olden use, and a ruder one, of the rush in Eng- 
land. Is it not Erasmus who describes the floors 
of palaces, and even of royalty, as strewed with 
rushes, when he visited London in the time of 
Henry VIIL and these not over-clean ? 

PisCATOB. The usage still lingers in some 
parts of England, especially in the Lake District. 
It is only a few years since the strewing of 
rushes was discontinued in the old parish church 
of Gbrasmere; and still the custom, the rush- 
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bearings is annually commemorated both at 
Grasmere and Ambleside by a procession of 
children bearing garlands made of flowers and 
rushes. The church named^ you may like to 
know, was the pattern of the one described by 
the great poet of our times in " The Excursion." 
There is his monument, the tribute of friends 
and admirers, near and distant, even across the 
Atlantic ; and in the churchyard his grave — b, 
spot of beauty a poet might well choose to make 
his resting-place. Even now, the rush candle 
is continued in use, as in Connemara, in some of 
the secluded dales of the Lake District, and a 
stand not unlike that of the Irish cabin, but of 
nicer workmanship and of well polished iron, is 
to be seen in many a farm-house. In my praise 
of angUng, I might have added this— that it not 
only takes one to the wilder and more secluded 
scenes of nature, but also makes one acquainted 
with old and expiring habits and usages, and still 
more with existing habits and modes of life of 
the people, especially of the labouring class. 
For instance, to give you an example, at the 
same time I saw the rush-light made, I learned 
how the herd was paid and his circumstances, 
recalling to me a like mode of payment for 
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labour which I had witnessed in our West India 
colonies since emancipation^ and which had led 
to some of the distresses of the planters^ viz. the 
substituting, for money wages, an allowance of 
land : so here in Connemara, the herd, for his 
care of the farmer's cattle, was allowed to keep 
as much stock as he could get and till — grow 
potatoes in as much ground as he was able, with 
the aid of his family, neither paying rent for his 
cabin, or receiving a farthing in money for his 
labour. He had a flock of twenty-five goats, 
which browsed at large ; and, before the famine 
period he had, besides, two or three head of 
cattle, which during that time of distress he lost; 
they were killed, by the starving inhabitants, he 
knew not by which. Much of the little know- 
ledge I have of Ireland and its peasantry has 
been collected in fishing excursions. The angler 
is met without suspicion. His rod is the wand 
of peace. There is a sympathy between him 
and the peasant. He is not an intruder in his 
cottage, or a trespasser on his potatoe plot. 
Whilst resting by his open hearth, or refreshing 
himself with a repast of fish just taken by his 
iskill, dressed on that hearth, he converses freely 
with the inmates, is told of their hard lot under 
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perhaps a grinding landlord^ or of their hopes of 
a more prosperous condition across the Atlantic. 
The ahnost rebel will disclose his mind to you ; 
the timid girl will gradually open her's, and tell 
you, perhaps, how she is preparing to join a 
brother or sister in Canada or the far West, and 
how, by a remittance from thence, she is able to 
do so. A stranger, not an angler, exploring the 
country merely for the sake of collecting infor- 
mation, would be considered an impertinent, or 
probably worse, a ganger. Before we take to 
our boat, and have a little more fishing, I could 
wish you to see the garden, that you may have 
some notion of what the country is capable of, 
were it cultivated. 

Amicus. Why, here are apple trees, and 
currant and gooseberry bushes, with fruit on 
them, the first and the only ones I have seen in 
these wilds 1 

PiSCATOR. In many places even in this wild- 
est part of Connemara the soil is good, and with 
ordinary care might be made productive, as the 
rankness of the wild vegetation affords proof. 
The climate is mild and wholesome, very like 
that of Cornwall, similarly exposed to the west^ 
em breezes and storms from the Atlantic, and 
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almost as far south. Not in its wildness^ but in 
its picturesque character this district, I think, 
has been overpraised. But were it cultivated 
and planted after the manner of our English 
Lake District, then, I am sure, it would be de- 
Buying of aU praise. As in that charming dis- 
trict, which in many of its natural features this 
resembles, we should then see the happy blend- 
ing of skilled art with wild nature — ^the orna- 
mented pleasure ground skirting the upland fell, 
— ^the pretty villa, the neat cottage, the substan- 
tial farm house-— conveying ideas of human 
comfort and happiness ; so contrasted with what 
we witness here, especially since the famine pe- 
riod, — unroofed cottages and farm houses, at 
least two-thirds of the whole ; few even of those 
roofed and inhabited not out of repair; neg- 
lected or ill cultivated fields, with broken fences, 
too often overgrown with weeds, and a ragged 
people ; — ^in brief, objects, with few exceptions, 
and those natural objects untouched by the hand 
of man, conveying nothing but a sentiment of 
poverty, woe and suffering. Now let us take to 
our boat^ and resume our fishing. As we pro- 
ceed I can give you some additional anecdotes 
of the sad past. 
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Amicus. What a change has occurred ! Your 
flies, which, not long ago seemed to exercise a 
charm, are now neglected. Not a fish has risen 
during the last ten minutes. Had you not as- 
sured me that they are obtuse of hearing, I 
should have fancied that they had fled, shocked 
at the sad tale of distress you have just been 
giving. 

PiSCATOB. The fish not rising, is a warning 
to stop. We will land, and quietly wend home- 
ward, that is, to our inn — ^the pleasantly named 
*^ Recess," — where we shall not have to wait 
long for our late dinner. The change we have 
seen, from great activity in feeding to total dul- 
ness, is not unusual, and is a circumstance to try 
the patience and temper of the angler. The 
cause probably is the state of the atmosphere, 
and it may be its electrical state, afiecting the 
water by induction, and of which the fish may 
be unpleasantly conscious by a sense, that before 
alluded to, which it has been conjectured may 
be peculiar to them. Clouds are gathering; 
the wind has changed ; a few drops of rain have 
fallen, and those large drops, such as accompany 
thunder. It is a common remark of fishermen, 

H 
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** That there is no sport when there is thunder 
in the air." 

Amicus. I am well contented to stop. This 
our first day's sporty has exceeded what I ex- 
pected, especially my share of it. It is true, I 
have lost some flies, and have hooked more fish 
than I have caught ; but I have caught some, 
and gained some experience, and according to 
the old adage, the truth of which I hope you 
will admit, " Practice makes perfect," or were 
it not for aUiteration so necessary in the pro- 
verb, I would say expert 
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JVhite^trout fishing continued — Lough Inagh. 

Amicus. 
S you inform me that we have a 
distance of at least two miles to 
walk from our inn here at the Re- 
cess to our new fishing ground. 
Lough Inagh^ pray indulge me by the way with 
some particulars of the natural history of the 
white-trout ; and, first tell me how it is distin* 
guished from the common, the brown-trout. 

PiSCATOR. Willingly ; for to me it appears 
that it is only by combining natural history 
with angling that a permanent interest can be 
retained in the latter, not forgetting the ad- 
juncts of exercise, scenery and nature. 

As to the distinctive marks of the fish, com- 
paring the white and brown trout, they princi- 
pally consist in difference of colour, form of body 
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and size of teetL The teeth in the former are 
smaller, the form of body more graceful, the 
colour whiter and more silvery. The white- 
trout is quicker in its movements, more active 
and vivacious, makes a greater struggle when 
hooked, and consequently, by a greater exhibi- 
tion of power, affords more sport to the angler ; 
he, the angler, in the contention, ignoring, and 
that I believe truly, all idea of suffering on the 
part of the fish. This postulate seems essential 
to the enjoyment of all sports, whether of river 
or field. In its habits the white-trout more re- 
sembles the salmon than the common trout; 
and in some parts of England, in consequence, 
it is not inaptly called the salmon-trout. It is, 
like the salmon, essentially a migratory fish, 
breeding in fresh water, refreshing itself and 
getting into condition in the sea. It leaves the 
sea in greatest numbers in tiie height of summer, 
especially in July, commonly a rainy month, 
when tiie rivers are in flood and favourable to 
the ascent of the fish. Its place of resort and 
abiding-place is ratiier the lake tiian tiie river. 
Conunonly it passes tiu*ough the connecting 
river rapidly, and leaves the lake for tiie smaller 
rtreains only for breeding. The spawning pe- 
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riod is the winter months^ commencing about 
November, Its time of return to the sea is in 
the latter end of winter and the beginning of 
spring, in February and March. It is in high- 
est condition when fresh from the sea; in its 
worst, when returning to the sea. In the latter 
instance it is comparatively lank and feeble, 
— ^no longer a delicacy, its flesh pale and co- 
lourless, soft and insipid, not a tinge of red 
remaining. To have good sport, the angler 
should not fish for it before July, unless indeed 
there have been heavy rains in the preceding 
month, which are then unusual. In July, Au- 
gust and September, whether in Ireland, Scot- 
land, England or Wales, wherever this fish is 
found in plenty, the best success may be cal- 
culated on, — ^but of course depending on a va- 
riety of circumstances, such as the weather, 
the state of water and the run of fish, all va- 
riable and uncertain. Even in October, in 
the lakes of this district, there is in some years 
good white-trout fishing. The late fish are 
conunonly the largest 

Amicus. Having the habits of the salmon, is 
it a companion of that fish ? Is it found in the 
same waters ? 
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PisCATOB. In some instances it is^ but not in 
alL The white-trout and sahnon in large num- 
bers enter the Ballinahinch river ; the salmon 
passing through the first and second lake^ Balli- 
nahinch and Derryclare, collect in Lough Inagh, 
and principally in its upper portion, where the 
river, the main feeder of the Like, and in which 
the salmon make their spawning-beds, enters. 
To these three lakes of the group, the salmon, 
I believe, confines itself: — ^but not so the white- 
trout; it is found in all of them, and in plenty, 
though probably in greatest plenty in the three 
that have been named. I could mention some 
other examples of waters common to the salmon 
and white-trout, such as the Crawley river in 
Donegal, and the Clany river adjoining, and the 
three lakes in connexion, &om which it issues, 
situated at the foot of that grand weather-beaten 
hill, Arigal ; such as the river Moy, in Mayo, 
and Lough Conn, the great feeder of that river. 
Instances, however, of the contrary, of the two 
kinds of fish not occurring in the same water, 
are, I believe, even more common. The follow- 
ing are notable of the kind : the Lakes of Kil- 
lamey, a great resort of salmon, and abound- 
ing in brown-trout, but without white-trout; 
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Lough Melvil, the same^ where the gillaroo is 
found in company with the sahnon ; the river 
Erne, celebrated for its sahnon fishery at Bal- 
lyshannon, and Lough Erne, whence it flows, 
for its large brown-trout, but sparingly fre- 
quented by white-trout. 

Amicus. Can you assign any reason for what 
you have described ? 

PiscATOR. I cannot; nor have I heard any 
satisfactory one assigned. Were one or two 
instances only considered, then a probable cause 
might be suggested ; but extending the view to 
more, to the greater number, it would not hold 
good. I believe, at present, we must rest satis- 
fied with the facts, and admit that all the at- 
tempts made to explain them are founded on 
mere assumption, such as a difference in the 
quality of the water, which has to be proved, — 
differences as to facility of access, &c. which in 
most instances do not exist. The rationale of 
the habitats of plants and animals, taking the 
largest view of the subject, is involved in ob- 
scurity. We are sure of a few points, and these 
for practical purposes are worth keeping in 
mind. And, first and main, that no animal or 
plant, however introduced, will maintain its 
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place, and increase in numbers, unless under 
circumstances &vourable and suitable to its 
nature. And next, in the case of migratory 
animals, — such as the fish we are speaking of, — 
that they are prone to return to the spots where 
they have been bom and bred. This last fact, 
I need not insist, is the important practical one. 
Were it acted on, it is probable that many 
waters now without salmon or white-trout, 
might, were they once introduced^ become the 
constant resort of one or both of them, and 
thereby sources of profit to thehr proprietors 
and of benefit to the country. 

Amicus. I know analogies in favour of your 
argument, especially in the vegetable kingdom. 
We have seen together those two noble larches 
at Dunkeld, the first which were brought to 
Scotland from the Apennines. These, you know, 
would have perished, had they not, when appa- 
rently dead, been cast out of the hot-house in 
which they had been injudiciously planted, into 
the open air, where, exposed to the cool breezes, 
they revived, took root, and flourished, to the 
no small surprise and delight of the gardener. 
How little could he then have anticipated that 
in less than a century the higher hills around 
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would be covered with forests of this tree, and 
ships of war be built of its wood. Wherever 
we go, where civilization has extended, and 
horticulture with wood craft, one of its best 
marks, have been attended to, have we not 
similar examples ? There was a time when the 
South of Europe was without the orange and 
lemon; — the West Indies, and that recently, 
was without the bread-fruit tree ; when Eng- 
land, so rich in varied fruits, had scarcely any 
other than the crab and the sloe I 

PisCATOR. Instances, happily, are not want- 
ing, even more to the point, in the animal king- 
dom. How very many of the several kinds of 
fish known in our English waters have been 
brought from abroad. We can speak with 
tolerable certainty concerning some, as the pike 
and the grayling; indeed, with the exception 
of the Sahnonidae, it is probable that the greater 
number have been so obtained. Our great be- 
nefactors in this matter were our Koman Ca- 
tholic forefathers, to whom, on accoimt of their 
fasts, — B. diet of fish being strangely connected 
with the term, — we are chiefly indebted for the 
introduction of so great a variety. Now that 
attention is becoming again more directed to 
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the subject, — but for the feast rather than the 
fast, and with more reason, — we may hope that 
their example will be followed, and that we 
shall soon have fresh proof in support of our 
argument. One interesting fact bearing on it 
I cannot refrain from mentioning, viz. how rivers 
in which salmon had never appeared in the me- 
mory of man are now well stocked with that 
fish in their season, and this in consequence of 
the ova of the salmon having been brought and 
hatched in them, the young fish, in obedience 
to their instinct, returning from the sea to their 
native streams, and multiplying by breeding in 
them. This successful experiment was made so 
recently as 1836, and is detailed in Mr. Andrew 
Young's valuable *^ History of the Salmon,'' 
published in 1854. We are now near our lake, 
and must break off our conversation. Whilst 
the boatmen go for their oars, which are kept 
hard by, we must do our best to get over this 
piece of shaking bog, — where, unfortunately, the 
good road, made during the famine-period, sud- 
denly terminates. Had it been continued, — and 
you see there is plenty of stone broken for the 
purpose, — it would have shortened the distance 
to Kylmore about thirty miles, and have brought 
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an interesting and picturesque tract of country 
along the shores of Lough Inagh within the 
reach of the tourist. Take care where you put 
your foot. Look for the rushes ; for you may 
trust the old saying, *^ where the rush grows, 
man may tread." 

Amicus. I am over, but I cannot say well 
over the quagmire ; for, notwithstanding your 
advice, bunches of rushes failing, I have got 
over my ankles in mud. It would be a proper 
punishmentfor the jobbers, who stopped the use- 
ful work here and made it useless, to be doomed 
to spend the remainder of their lives in crossing 
and recrossing this worse than puddle. Is that 
a farmhouse I see on the side of the hill in the 
direction our boatmen are gone ? 

PiscATOR. It is, and one well known to 
sportsmen. It is Joyce's, where, in a rough 
way, many a one has put up, to enjoy the fishing 
on the lake and the shooting on the moor. 
Should we, as I hope we may, make it our 
resting-place, not long hence, we must remem- 
ber that all we can calculate on finding are beds 
and shelter, a good peat fire, and plenty of 
milk ; meat, bread, and the et ccetera of the 
table we must bring with us, or have brought 
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to us. The oocnjHer rents a large tract, the 
property of Trimtj CoDege, Dublin, — a tract 
almost in a state of nature and of little value, 
except for its coarse pasture. See, the boatmen 
are 2q>proacliing, and we are on the ^ore of the 
lake. Put together your rod. As the breeze 
is fresher than it was yesterday and the water 
rougher and commonly deeper, I would recom- 
mend the changing of your flies, and substituting 
larger and somewhat brighter. As we shall have 
a chance of a salmon, as a tail-fly I shall use a 
small salmon-fly. 

Amicus. Now we are afloat and well off the 
shore, how fine is the view that is opening out. 
How charming that wooded island on a larger 
scale and with trees of larger growth than any 
we saw in the neighbouring lake ! How magni- 
ficent that mountain, with its naked projecting 
spurs and buttresses breasted by clouds ! 

PisCATOB. We are in the wildest and grandest 
region of this wild coimtry. That mountain 
which you admire is Bencorr, the highest of the 
Twelve Pins, and estimated at about 2330 feet 
in perpendicular height. In its effect on the 
mind it is a good example of the little importance 
of absolute height Though so comparatively 
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low, yet from its form and its accompaniments, 
—those clouds gliding along its summit and aU 
but hiding it, — that torrent rushing down ita 
side -that deep corry partially seen on its flank, 
— give it a character almost Alpine. 

Amicus. What a remarkable appearance has 
that shoulder of the mountain which we see in 
the distance towards the upper end of the lake ! 
I can fancy that I see an encampment there. 

PisCATOR. Those white objects, not unlike 
tents, are great masses of quartz : that hill, so 
singular in its appearance, an offset of Bencorr, 
has many a superstition connected with it, arising 
perhaps from its variable aspect,-varying ac- 
cording to the time of day and state of the 
atmosphere, like one in the vale of St. John, 
the scene of Scott's romantic poem, the ** Bridal 
of Triermain." To recur to our white-trout: 
that small stream which you see entering the 
lake is the resort of these fish for breeding, 
and exclusively so. We are now on good fish- 
ing ground, and here let us begin. We can 
converse as we fish, one of the advantages of 
boat-fishing. 

Amicus. In your account of the white-trout, 
you did not tell me on what it feeds* 
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PisCATOB* In the sea it probably feeds on 
shrimpfl and other minute Crustacea — ^there, as 
already remarked, getting into high condition. 
Afiter entering fresh water, it appears to be a 
little eater and delicate. I have opened very 
many, and have commonly found the stomach 
empty and collapsed, or containing only a few 
small flies. We have a half dozen fish now in our 
pannier; now there is a lull, and we are on our 
way towards the head of the lake, we cannot 
do better than open them. What you obseire 
yourself wiU be most satisfactory. 

Amicus. It is as you have said. Only in 
one have I detected a few flies, and these small 
black ones. The ovaries in more than one I 
have found advanced, the ova pretty large. 

PiSCATOB. They are nearly half their fuD 
size. From such observations as I have made, 
I cannot but conclude that the growth of the 
ova is principally accomplished in fresh water, 
and that their substance, into which oil largely 
enters, is derived chiefly from the fish, its good 
condition acquired in the sea, allowing of the 
expenditure. We are nearing the head of the 
lake, the favourite resort of salmon, and where 
I had hoped we should have caught a salmon ; 
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but the wind, the treacherous wind, has fSuled 
us. There the river enters the lake, flowing 
sluggishly through the moorland valley. This 
is the river in which the salmon breed. We 
will land and fish it up a little way. We shall 
probably get some brown-trout and some sal- 
mon-fry. You will have an opportunity of seeing 
the beds of gravel in the shallows of the stream 
where the salmon spawn ; and when you have 
satisfied your curiosity we will take with us one 
of our boatmen and go to Kylmore, a distance 
not exceeding four miles. There we may get 
some fishing. The adjoining lakes of the same 
name are reported to abound — a very doubtful 
word — ^in both salmon and white-trout ; at all 
events, we shall be sure of tolerably comfortable 
quarters under the roof of the reverend occu- 
pier of the inn, the only house that afibrds ac- 
commodation to travellers, and that indeed a 
solitary one. I took the precaution to have our 
carpet-bags sent by a horse and man in the 
morning. 

Amicus. The gravel of this river, I perceive, 
is unusually red, as if stained by ochre, whilst 
the stones and rocks on most parts of the shore 
of the lake^ where washed by the water^ are 
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almost black ; and in the beds of some of the 
brooks flowing into the lake I have noticed the 
same hue, but with more lustre. On what do 
these colours depend? Not, I infer, on the 
quality of rock ; that, as well as I can judge 
from the fracture, being of one and the same 
kind hereabout. 

PisCATOR. You are right, I believe, as to 
the rock. From some chemical trials I have 
made, it would appear that the red hue is a stain 
occasioned by the peroxide of iron ; the glisten- 
ing black also a stain, and produced by incrust- 
ing peroxide of manganese, and the dull black, 
that which you noticed on the shore of the lake, 
by a minute vegetation of the Algae family more 
or less in a state of decay. Particles of the 
same kind are probably suspended in the water 
of this and the neighbouring lake, for our lines 
as you may perceive are, where they have been 
most wetted, dyed grey. Wherever you observe 
the same colours — if not the colours of the rocks 
of the country — I think I may with confidence 
say, they are owing to the causes I have as- 
signed. Iron and manganese in the state of 
oxide, remember, are the chief colouring mat- 
ter in inorganic nature. On them mainly de- 
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pend the varied and rich hues so eflFective in 
landscape, whether witnessed in the ploughed 
field, the mountain precipice, the old cathedral 
or ruined castle. 

Amicus. Now we are on the road, if this 
track deserves the name, which is barely pass- 
able and barely distinguishable in places from 
the bog and moor, allow me to ask a question 
about fish as diet. Speaking of our Koman 
Catholic forefathers and their fasts, — ^they fast- 
ing on fish, — ^you seemed to hol^it incongruous. 
Tell me, is there not a warrant for it in the cir- 
cumstance that fish as food affords but little 
nourishment? 

PiSCATOB. This is a subject on which I have 
made some experiments, the results of which go 
far to prove that there is much nourishment in 
fish, little less than in butcher's meat, weight 
for weight; — and in effect it may be more 
nourishing, considering how, from its softer 
fibre, fish is more easily digested. Moreover, 
there is, I find in fish, in sea fish, a substance 
which does not exist in the flesh of land ani- 
mals, viz. iodine : a substance which may have 
a beneficial effect on the health, and tend to 
prevent the production of scrofulous and tuber- 

I 
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cnlar disease, the latter, in tlie fonn {£ pafano- 
naiy consmnptioii, one of the most cmel and 
fsital with which civilized flodetr, and the 
highly educated and refined, are afflicted. Com- 
paratire trials prove that in the majority ci fiah 
the proportion of solid matter, that is, the mat- 
ter which remains after perfect desccatioii^ or 
the expulsion of the aqneoos part, is little in- 
ferior to that of the several kinds of batcher's 
meat, game or poultry. And, if we give onr 
attention to classes of people — classed as to 
quality of food they principally subsist on, — ^we 
find that the ichthyophagous dass are especially 
strong, healthy and prolific In no dass than 
that of fishers do we see larger fiunilies, hand- 
somer women, or more robust and active men, 
or a greater exemption firom the maladies just 
alluded to. 

As^icus. May not other circumstances be 
concerned in rendering them so healthy, such as 
an unstinted diet, the sea air, and the Uving so 
much in the open air? 

PiSCATOB. These circumstances may contri- 
bute to the beneficial effect; but are not, I 
think, by themselves sufficient to account for 
the effect. There are facts of a corroborative 
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kind; such as the well^ascertained efficacy of 
cod-liver oil- — an oil containing iodine — ^in ar- 
resting the progress of consumption; the effi- 
cacy of the same substance in relieving or 
curing some other chronic ^Iments, especially 
bronchocele ; and the virtue of fish-diet,— of 
raw fish, — as employed in Siberia and in Hol- 
land, in the treatment of many chronic com- 
plaints resisting ordinary medical treatment, of 
which there are well authenticated accounts* 
In early periods of the world, legislators have 
thought it necessary to make regulations on the 
subject of diet, enforcing their restrictions by 
religious injunctions. The ruder a people, the 
more ignorant, the more careless they commonly 
are, and the less fastidious in their dietary. In 
Eastern nations, in warm climates, most of the 
coarse feeding animals, especially swine, were 
prohibited, and as much so by the Mahonunedan 
as the Mosaical law, on the idea probably that 
their flesh is unwholesome. So amongst the 
earlier Christians, when the restrictions as to 
meats were withdrawn, — ^when none were pro- 
nounced to be unclean and defiling, — the 
Church, with a view to the health of the people, 
might think it right to institute their so-called 
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fasts^ — days on which fish was allowed. And 
if in Italy, especially in Rome, we visit the 
markets and see what is there sold and is in re- 
quest as food, such as cakes of blood, owls, 
hawks, crows, &c. of very doubtful fitness, we 
shall not, I think, be surprised at the adoption of 
fish-fasts, or have difficulty in giving credit to 
them as usefully instituted as regards the health 
of the people. 

Amicus. I am pleased with this yoiir expla- 
nation of the fasts of the Church of Rome, and 
am of opinion, if your doctrine as to fish-diet 
be sound, that we Protestants have made a mis- 
take in abrogating fast, i. e. fish-days. What 
you have said excites my curiosity, and makes 
me inquisitive. Allow me to ask, is there any 
material difierence in the qualities of fish, viewed 
as articles of food ? 

PisCATOR. Unquestionably there is, and of 
a kind deserving of attention ; indeed, I am con- 
fident, of more attention than has yet been paid 
to the subject. Now, as we walk along, I can 
only allude to the more striking points. First, 
comparing fresh-water and salt-water fish, there 
is, according to my trials, this well-marked dif- 
ference — ^the absence in the former of iodine. In 
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the migratory fish, the sahnon and white-trout, a 
trace of iodine may be detected when they first 
come from the sea, and when they are fittest for 
the food of man, which disappears after a while, 
and that with their deterioration. Owing to the 
presence of iodme in sea-fish, I think we may 
conclude that, on the whole, the preference is 
to be given to them» As to individual species, 
whether of sea-fish or of fresh-water, there are 
notable differences and peculiarities, some de- 
pending on the species, some on the qualities of 
the feed. Of the first we have instances almost 
without number, inasmuch as almost each kind 
has some distinctive peculiarity. The delicate 
smelt has the odour of the cucumber ; the gray- 
ling, of the thyme ; some of those of the scom- 
ber family abpund in blood, have a compara- 
tively high temperature, and dark-coloured 
muscles; others, as those of the Gadidse, of 
which group the whiting is one, have littie 
blood, at leafit few red corpuscules, have white 
muscles, and are delicately tasted ; some, as the 
common ray, and most of the order of cartila- 
ginous fish, have a muscular fibre of much firm- 
ness and power of resistance, yielding and be- 
coming tender from keeping, and consequentiy. 
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contrary to the general rule applicable to fish, 
they should not be dressed fresh; and other 
differences might be pointed out,— one kind 
abounding in oil^ as the pilchard, herring and 
eel ; the eel especially, and so luscious in conse- 
quence,^-other kinds containing little or no oil, 
as the sole and ray. Of the influence of feed 
on the same kind of fish we have striking ex- 
amples both in many salt-water and fresh-water 
species. Of the former, how different in qua- 
lity is the herring caught off different parts of 
the coast; so too of the common haddock. 
What herring is equal to that of Loch Fine ? 
What haddock equal to that of the Bay of 
Dublin? Of fresh-water fish, what a contrast 
there is between the lake-trout and the brook- 
trout ! — The one well fed, well flavoured, of the 
colour of the sahnon, and sometimes attaining 
the size of the saknon ; the other small, colour- 
less, and insipid. What a contrast between 
either of these and the trout of bogwater ; the 
latter, black, soft, ill formed and ill tasted. 
What a contrast, again, between the trout in- 
habiting a stream in a fertile limestone district, 
fed by springs, fluctuating little, and the in- 
dwellers of the mountain stream in a primitive 
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country, subject to great fluctuations — one day a 
raging torrent, in a brief space run out and all 
but dried up. As with other animals, whether 
beast or bird, domestic or wild, much, we know, 
as to their quality, depends on their feed, its 
kind and quantity ; and so with fish. Of these, 
the paradoxical sturgeon may be mentioned as 
another and very striking example; by the 
Norwegians, we are informed by Block, it is 
even designated after the fish on which, from 
its flavour, it is supposed to have fed, — as the 
mackerel-sturgeon, herring-sturgeon, &c. Other 
circumstances, besides food, no doubt, have 
likewise an effect, — all which anywise influence 
the health, such as climate, air, water, &c. ; nor 
amongst these should age be omitted* This last, 
in the instance of fish, and of fish only, is little 
thought of at home ; and it may be, because in 
our well fished seas, rivers and lakes, few fish 
are allowed to reach a very advanced age : but 
not so in the tropical seas, where there is not 
the same activity practised in the capture of 
fish ; there, it is not uncommon to be helped at 
table to an old fish, and to have its hardness and 
toughness explained by one's experienced host 
by reference to age. 
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A311CUS. Yon just now called the stoigeon 
paradoxical. Why so ? 
\ P18CATOE. On account of its pecnliaiitieB. 
With its congeners^ it is as it were a link be- 
tween the cartilaginous and osseous fishes ; and 
as regards the table, between fish and butchers' 
meat, when dressed having a dose resembbmoe 
to veal. Further, though one of the most widely 
spread as to its habitats, ran^ng firom the Nor- 
wegian coasts to the Mediterranean, it is so 
abundant in some waters as to be the food of 
peasants, and so rare in others as to be restricted 
to the tables of princes : moreover, though bred 
in fresh water, it traverses the ocean. 

Amicus. What a cavalcade is this which is 
approaching ! I hope they are not MoUyguires, 
or any of the many denominations of the law- 
less executive, for which Ireland has too long 
been celebrated. 

P18CATOB. Fear not ; we are in a peaceable 
district, and one that has always been so. But, 
were it otherwise, and they whom we see ad- 
vancing were of the worst description of that 
bad executive to which you allude, you would 
be respected as a stranger and an angler. The 
party that has startied you, are probably return- 
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ing from some distant market^ availing them- 
selves of a short cut, and travelling together 
according to their sociable disposition ; and rest 
assured they will make the way pleasant. Ah 1 
the nearest, I perceive, is an old acquaintance, — 
he with his wife riding behind him. He is an 
angler, and a skilful one, and a salmon fisher, 
and many a good salmon has he drawn from 
Lough Inagh, fishing from its shore. Such has 
been his success, that I have been assured he 
has made as much as :£30 in a season by the 
fish he has sold : I mention it in proof of the 
excellence of the lake for this sport: but we 
must not forget that he is a native, well ac- 
quainted with the water, and constantly re- 
siding. 

Amicus. I am glad to see the humanity of 
the men. Some of them are trudging on foot, 
but not a single woman. Their horse equip- 
ment is curious. One of the animals, I per- 
ceive, has a halter of straw and a pad of straw. 

PisCATOR. The women of this district are 
good women, and are kindly treated. No wo- 
men are more industrious. You will seldom 
find them idle. Even when walking they are 
commonly employed, plying their needles, knit- 
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ting Btocldiig& The hLSt time I was in Conne^ 
man, which was at Flyn's, not &r from hence, 
on a Sunday, I paid a viat to mv fiiend the 
fisherman^ who had been my paid companion 
daring the week. I found him and his sons 
and a neighbour or two sitting round his peat 
fire amusing themselyes with talk; otherwise 
they were idle. But not so the wife ; she was 
as actiye with her hands as they were with 
their tongues, and yet not idle with that ; she was 
occupied in peeling rushes to make rushlights. 
Inquiring about her domestic economy, which 
an incident led me to, I learnt that she was a 
successful rearer of poultry : I am afiraid to say 
how many broods of chickens she had bred in 
one season. On each side of the hearth were 
cupboards. These were her breeding places. 
In each were two or three shelves, and on each 
shelf a hen. The warmth, she said, mightily 
fayoured the successftil hatching. On my prais- 
ing the Irish women, the men heartily joined in, 
saying they were really good creatures. These 
people belonged to the class of small farmers, 
were Koman Catholics, and the head of the 
fSunily, my friend the fisherman, was " a scho- 
lar," — he was able to read and write; and I 
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may add^ he was a oourtier, lavish in compli- 
ments^ but better^ also in kindnesses, and his 
flatteries^ intended to please^ were without de- 
ceit. 

Amicus. I hope the smoke I see ascending 
from the hill side before us betokens a dwelling 
and our inn, as, notwithstanding the beguile- 
ment of the time by your discourse, for which I 
thank you, I begin to weary; for as regards 
the road and country, even you, I think, must 
admit that both are wearisome, — are rough and 
wild, with little, if any, redeeming quality. 

PiSCATOB. Lough Inagh and Derryclare 
Lake have spoilt you for this flat moorland. 
Cheer up. That smoke denotes what you wish. 
Our journey will soon be ended, and to-morrow 
I hope you will have some compensation in the 
enjoyment of a good day's fishing on the lakes 
of Kylmore, heightened by fine weather, of 
which there is a promise, and the charm of 
scenery, which, though of a milder kind than 
that of Lough Liagh, yet possesses considerable 
beauty. 
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Salmon-fahing. Ballinahtnch River, 
Connemara. 




PiSCATOR. 
AM glad to meet you on the banks 
of this river. We have kept our 
appointment to the hour. I arrived 
yesterdayjand have engE^ed a room 
for you at Ae fistung hotel, to which, after we 
have had a few casts, we will presently go. 

Amicus. This, then, is the Ballinahinch river. 
I hope we shall find it deserving of lis reputation 
as a salmon-river. As regards appearance, it ia 
almost all one could wish ; not too wide, I pre- 
sume, nor too rapid ; a succeseioa of pool and 
stream ; and so picturesque ! I left the public 
car at the cabin by the road-side where you 
directed, and a boy is bringing down my carpet- 
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bag. I have had a pleasant walk here, a distance, 
I suppose, of about three miles. 

PiscATOR. Were it June instead of March 
you would have been more delighted ; so early 
in the season, Connemara generally has a dreary 
aspect. Though the winters here are mild, 
vegetation is not early. You must have been 
impressed, as I was, by the want of verdure 
over the whole face of the country, — ^hardly a 
green spot being anywhere to be seen, and 
when seen, conunonly marking the site of a 
ruined cabin or deserted farm-house — ruined 
and deserted during and since the late famine 
period. Hereabout, however, after you left the 
high road, there are some relieving features, — 
that pretty tarn in the deep hollow, which you 
passed on your right, fringed with hanging 
wood, — the modem and not unstately mansion 
of the extinct Martin family, embowered in trees 
of no mean growth, on your left, — the river, 
coming into view before you, where in full 
stream it makes its exit from the lake, — and the 
lake itself, with its many islands stretching away 
deviously, and losing itself in the distance 
amongst the hills. 

Amicus. On one of the islets, or rather as 
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rising out of the lake, — for so its walls appeared^ 
— I noticed a ruined castle, which gave an air 
of romance to the scene. What is known of it ? 

PisCATOB. It bears the same name as the 
lake: it is called Ballinahinch Castle. Long 
uninhabited and a ruin, little is known respect- 
ing it. It is commonly reported to have been 
the 8tronghold-and strong It certainly was from 
its position— of one of the old native chiefs of 
the district, long before the great property called 
the Martin estate came into the possession of 
the Martin family in the time of William of 
Orange. 

Amicus. We have punctually kept our time^ 
but I fear we are too early ? As I came alons, 

PisCATOR. It may be so. In the smnmer 
we were assured that we could not be too early, 
and that to be secure of good fishing, it would 
be well to be on our ground as soon as possible 
after the first of March, when, according to law, 
salmon fishing commences. From what I too 
have learnt, I apprehend that this year we are 
too soon. Few fish, I hear, have yet been 
taken, and those with the net in Lough Inaglu 
Few, it is believed, have yet run up. The late 
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winter was severe, and that may have been the 
cause. But, pazienza^ keep in mind that there 
is always uncertainty about fishing, — especially 
of the salmon and white-trout, — their arrival, 
though like that of the swallow, periodical, be-* 
ing more precarious as to exactness of time, 
connected as it is with more contingencies. But 
again I say, pazienza^ and let me add speranza : 
if few fish are travelling upwards, the proba- 
bility is that more are proceeding downwards ; 
and the latter, though ignoble compared with 
the former, and when taken ought to be re- 
leased, yet are sufficiently powerful and active 
to afford good sport; and to you, inexperienced 
in salmon fishing, may prove not a bad intro- 
duction nor uninstructive practice. Your rod, 
I perceive, is ready, as is mine. I have on 
trout-flies: pray follow my example. A few 
trout may not be a bad addition to our dinner, 
which, we being the first who have come to the 
inn for the season, I expect will be scanty. 

Amicus. Unfortunate that I am ; my rod is 
broken at the second joint, and this a salmon- 
rod, and by a trout not over a quarter of a 
pound in weight. 

PisCATOR. You were fishing with a short 
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line^ and from a bank, and you struck too ab- 
ruptly and violently ; that was the cause, with, 
perhaps, some defect in the wood. Fortunately, 
I see you have a spare joint I have a gimlet, 
a tool very useful to the angler in case of such 
accidents to a ferrule-rod, such as yours. See, 
by means of it I extract the broken portion. 
Now you are right again. 

Amicus. This morning I took the precaution 
of following your advice, given me on a former 
occasion, about oiling the joints of my rod, or, 
in truth, buttering them, for there being no oil 
at hand, I found a substitute in butter at break- 
fast. Had I not done so, you would not so 
easily have extracted the broken part 

PiscATOR. Here we are at our neat inn. 
We had best undo our rods, as there is no safe 
place for them within doors, and if left out and 
it should rain during the night, we may have 
trouble in taking them to pieces from the swell- 
ing of the wood from moisture, which even 
your buttering precaution will hardly prevent. 
And, as my line is prepared silk, prepared by 
being well rubbed and saturated with drying 
linseed oil, I shall wipe the wetted portion be- 
fore winding up. A line such as this, I may 
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remark^ has its advantages for salmon fishing, 
by its increased weight, it can be cast further ; 
not absorbing water, it is readily dried ; and it 
is little subject to rot or lose any of its strength 
by keeping. Landlady, here are a few brown- 
trout ; add them to our dinner, and let that be 
as good as you can provide. 

Amicus. Now that we have dined, and not 
ill dined, thanks to your basket,^ — for without 
the hung beef and ham we should have fared 
poorly, — so well explained by the landlady's 
excuses, — will you indulge me with some par- 
ticulars of the natural history of the salmon, — 
a fish on which I am now very intent, taking an 
interest in it, not unlike that of the Greenland 
whaler in the whale on entering the arctic seas, 

PisCATOR. Your feeling is a natural one. 
The capturing of a salmon, considering how it 
is accomplished, may well be compared with 
that of the whale. A friend of mine, a good 
trout fisher, but entirely unacquainted with 
sahnon fishing, used pleasantly to maintain that 
the killing of a salmon with rod and line is 
altogether a myth. Your request I most wil- 
lingly comply with. 

The natural history of the salmon is in many 

K 
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respects curious, especially as regards its breed- 
ing and early stage of existence, and is very de- 
serving of the attention, not only of anglers, but 
of all classes of people, and most of all of our 
le^slators, — the laws which have hithefto been 
established for the protection of a fishery so 
important, viewed merely in relation to salmon 
as an article of diet, having been made without 
the accurate knowledge required, and have in 
some things been founded on absolute error. 
But perhaps this is the more excusable, as it is 
only within the last few years that the natural 
history of this fish has been tolerably ascer- 
tained. 

Amicus. We have a long evening before us. 
Indulge me with beginning ab ovo ; and re- 
freshed as I am with tea immediately following 
our dinner, I am sure your account will keep me 
awake, — which, knowing as you do my habit, 
pray accept as a compliment. 

PisCATOR. I will do as you desire. Excuse 
me if I am guilty of any repetition. I have 
spoken of the analogy of the salmon and white- 
trout, and you will perceive as I proceed how 
close it is. Like that of the white-trout, as 
before described, the spawning season of the 
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salmoii is principallj in the fall, commencing in 
the middle of September and concluding in 
March, — ^the time within these limits varying 
in different waters. The process of spawning 
is briefly after this manner : the male and female 
fish, in pairs, seek a bed of gravel in a brisk 
and not deep run of water; there, conjointly, 
they make a furrow, turning up the gravel by 
working against it with their snouts. Here the 
female lets drop the ova, which, when mature, 
being loose in the cavity of the abdomen, and 
by their large quantity distending it, are most 
easily excluded through the aperture intended 
for their exit, then unusually patulous; and 
the male following, sheds on them the milt, 
then mature, in a liquid state, and most easily 
expressed through the minute papilla in which 
the testes, the secerning organs terminate. The 
ova are about the size of peas, formed of a yel- 
low yolk, enclosed in a strong membranous 
transparent shell, and are often called the pea. 
They are so abundant as in each fish to amount 
to thousands, the number increasing largely 
with the size of the fish. The milt, when 
ejected, is a milky fluid, owing its appearance 
of milkiness to excessively minute granules sus- 
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pended in it. These^ millions in number, and 
most easily diffusible, are its aetiye part, its 
spermatozoa, which coming in contact with and 
penetrating the ova, impregnate them, imparts 
ing a vivifying influence, a developing principle, 
without which they would become addle and 
abortive. Whilst performing this parental act, 
which may occupy at intervals several days, the 
parent fish, as I have before mentioned, drive 
from their breeding bed intruding fish, such as 
the trout, which has a keen relish and a glutton- 
ous appetite for salmon roe, thereby proving 
one of the greatest enemies of the salmon. The 
function performed, the ova laid, impregnated, 
and lodged amongst the gravel, the pair return 
to deep water to rest after their labours, taking 
no more concern about their offspring : these are 
left to their fate and the mercy of chance and the 
elements, exposed more or less to be preyed on 
by water-fowl, especially the water-ouzel, by the 
larvae of aquatic insects, especially of the May- 
fly, and to suffer and be destroyed by floods wash- 
ing them away, or by drought drying them up. 
In due time, under favourable circumstances, 
their development makes progress, and the more 
rapidly the milder the season, the higher the tern- 
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peirature of the water; even 1** of Fahrenheit may 
make a difference of several days. If carefully 
observed, the organs that first become distinctly 
visible are, as already mentioned, the eyes, and 
shortly after, the heart and pectoral fins are 
seen, and in action. About the one hundred 
and twentieth day, they burst their shell and 
escape from their confinement. In this stage 
they are about three quarters of an inch in 
length, have a supply of food attached to their 
belly in the form of a little sack, the residue of 
the yolk, and besides the pectoral fins have one 
single fin, extending from the middle of the 
back, including the tail, to the corresponding 
part of the belly. During the first six weeks 
of existence, or thereabout, whilst supported 
by the attached yolk, which is gradually being 
absorbed, performing a part corresponding to 
that of the mother's milk in the instance of the 
young of the mammalia, they need no ordinary 
food, and do not seek it, leading a comparatively 
indolent life, hiding themselves amongst the 
stones and gravel. At the expiration of the 
time specified, when they have to provide for 
themselves, — their food chiefly, I believe, micro- 
scopical animalcules, the infusoria, which their 
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pfiwerful Tieion well adiqiCs lliem to n^ — 
they have more strength and are more actife, 
their several fins now appearing apart. T^J 
are now about one inch in length, have aoqnm 
nearly their perfect form, and are more capaUe 
of taking care of themselves. As the eggs oi 
all the true Salmonidse are nearly of the tmot 
size, form, and compontion, so are the yonng 
of them all, up to a certain stage of growth, ^eij 
similar, and, excepting on very doee attentkny 
hardly distinguishable. The growth of the sd- 
mon-fry, in common too with that of all Ae 
withers, is at first very slow. As they increase 
in size and in power, and as with the advance 
of the seasons from winter to spring and finom 
spring to summer, their supply of food increases, 
so in like manner does their rate of growtL 
In May, the young salmon hatched in January 
may be an inch and a half or two inches in 
length, and in June three or four. At this 
time it is distinguishable by transverse mark- 
ings on lis rides, dark bars, — markings which in 
the young of the trout of the same age are only 
very fisiintly observable. It now passes under 
different names in different parts of the United 
Kingdom ; in Scotland, being commonly called 
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the parr ; in Ireland^ the grayelling^ the jenkm ; 
in England^ the pink^ fingerling, brandling. 
During the remainder of the summer and au- 
tumn it continues to grow without marked 
change in its character. Nor is any marked 
change observable till the following spring. 
Then^ when taken^ it is found to have the cha* 
racter of the salmon in miniature. The trans- 
verse markings have almost disappeared ; it has 
now acquired a coating of silvery scales^ easily 
detached^ and when detached exposing the old 
markings in the skin, now somewhat fainter, 
which they had previously hid. From this time 
the course of the fish is downwards towards the 
sea, and commonly before the end of May the 
greater number have left the river, according to 
the old rhyming adage, that 

The first floods in May 
Take the salmon fiy away. 

In this stage they are called salmon-fry, as in 
the rhyn(ie, or smolts or smelts. The first term 
is most in use in Ireland, the second in Scot- 
land, and the last in England. It is worthy of 
remark, how as the young fish advance in size, 
they pass from the upper portions of the rivers 
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in which bred, and their tributaries, to the main 
channel, gradaally descending: in this their 
progress seeming to show a wi^e proTision of 
nature, inasmuch as were their descent sooner, 
when in their feeble state, thev would leaTC a 
situation of comparative safety for one of danger, 
— ^that of becoming the prey of the larger fish. 

Amicus. Thank you for these particulars. 
It is an interesting history. Allow me now to 
ask you one or two questions, which I would 
not propose before for fear of interrupting your 
narratiye. As to the salmon roe, it seems to 
me strange, first that it should be covered with 
gravel, and next, that buried in gravel, it should 
retain its vitality and be hatched. Is not the 
roe very light, not fitted for sinking and bear- 
ing the pressure of heavy gravel, and very liable 
to be washed away ? K in error, pray set me 
right. 

PisCATOB. Your queries do not surprise 
me. At one time I had similar doubts : these 
led me to make experiments which in a great 
measure have removed my doubts. I ought, 
at first, to have been more particular about 
the ova, for some of their properties are pecu- 
liar. I will recur to them. First, as to their 
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Composition: they are formed chiefly of two 
substances^ of a fluid albuminous matter, which 
is transparent ^fld colourless, and of a liquid 
oil, which is coloured (whence the colour of 
the eggs is derived) and globular, diflused 
in minute particles, distinguishable only under 
the microscope. The albuminous fluid pos- 
sesses the singular quality of coagulating on 
admixture with water. So long as the ova re- 
tain their vitality tiiey resist the admission of 
water; dying their membrane becomes pervi- 
ous to water : it is imbibed, the albumen is co- 
agulated, and the eggs, from transparent and 
littie conspicuous, become of a dead opaque 
white and very conspicuous. As to the specific 
gravity of the ova, it is far from very low : the 
impregnated egg, or the egg ready for impreg- 
nation, I have found of the specific gravity 
1070 to water as 1000; than which few animal 
substances are higher. The dead egg, after it 
has imbibed water and become opaque, is of 
lower specific gravity ; I have found it as low 
as 1033. The difference of the two is easily 
and prettily shown, by dropping them at the 
same instant into a tall jar full of water. The 
higher specific gravity of the transparent egg is 
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shown hj its more rapid descent^ distancing 
the other the more, the longer the course, the 
taller the jar. Even in this ipatter we see a 
happy adjustment ; the opaque addle eggs being 
lighter and more conspicuous, are so much the 
more readily swept away and separated from 
the transparent, those in process of organic de- 
velopment; or if not washed away, they may 
serve as lures, and the means of saving the latter 
from being devoured. The specific gravity of 
the sound eggs is quite sufficient to secure their 
sinking in water, and of being in a large pro- 
^buriedingraveL T^the exponent ; 
it is an interesting one. I speak from the re- 
coUection of^t I wituZTwhen I ^ 
made it. Near the margin of a pretty rapid 
brook, where there was a clean gravelly shelv- 
ing bottom, I formed a little pit with a garden- 
trowel; into it, I poured gently from a bottle a 
quantity of roe, and without loss of time turned 
back the excavated graveL Many of the eggs 
were swept away in the little currents and eddies 
formed in the act, but the greater number were 
buried. It was curious to watch the ova that 
were swept away, and to see how, sooner or 
later, they found a place of rest in situations 
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best fitted for them, as if guided by a special 
intelligence, — ^places of rest, where in crevices 
and crannies, and under over-lapping stones, 
they were not only safe from the impetus of the 
stream, but also in a degree safe from the at- 
tacks of fishes and birds. What I observed on 
this occasion satisfied me that it is the intent^ at 
least, of the Salmonidas in making their breeding 
furrows under the influence of their blind in- 
stinct, to bury their eggs. And so buried, at a 
very inconsiderable depth under running aerated 
water, probably they have the best chance of 
being hatched, being there not only safer from 
the depredations of enemies, but also from the 
effects of frost and droughts. I am disposed 
too, to believe, from some trials I have made, 
that the exclusion of light may be favourable to 
the hatching process. 

Amicus. You have amply satisfied my crude 
doubts. There is another question, on which, 
you will oblige me, by giving me some infor- 
mation. Has not there been much dispute on 
the subject of the salmon-fry, and especially r&* 
specting the parr? 

PisCATOB. There has been, and with much 
profit. The stage of growth which has given 
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quite apart &Qcn ibe aahKn. and dmcfove not 
nwdrng prccccdoa br lav in tbe mannpr of the 
adoiovkds^ sdmon-frr. that is. when the al- 
Terr scale had been acquired. Anxxdii^Ty 
the c apiur e c^ the one vafr aDowed, and is sdll 
allowed in some of our F-ngi^ nrers, as it is 
also in some of the Irish, — a permission at- 
tended with an immense destmcdcMi ; — ^whilst 
that of the other was prcdiibited nnder a heaTj 
penaltjr. Xot only was the marked difference 
of appearance inasted on by those who sup- 
ported the doctrine of the distinct species in the 
instance of the parr, but also the 6nct, — and it is a 
corioos one, — ^that in the parr the milt is matured 
00 aa to be fit for the impregnating function ; it 
being acknowledged, however, that in the fe- 
male fish no corresponding development of the 
ova could be detected. To one inquirer, Mr. 
Shaw, we are most indebted for throwing light 
on this obscure subject, and for explaining what 
appears anomalous. He, by a series of well 
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conducted experiments, proved that the parr — 
the fish with its mature milt in August and 
September — kept in a confined pond, changed 
its appearance in the following spring, and in 
May had become a veritable smolt, with its 
silvery scales, ready and impatient for emigra- 
tion. And, he further proved that the milt of 
the parr is capable of impregnating the eggs of 
the fiill grown salmon ; and as the yoimg fish, 
the male parrs, haunt the spawning beds of the 
salmon, they may be considered as a supple- 
mentary provision designed in wisdom to secure 
the due impregnation of the ova, — these, in a 
large spawning-bed, the resort of many fish, 
being deposited in countless numbers. Another 
fact, and I think a convincing one, in conjunc- 
tion with the preceding, is, that the parr has 
never been foimd except in streams frequented 
by salmon; — a coincidence that would be 
strange indeed, were it an independent species 
and not migratory, which the advocates of its 
being a distinct species have never held it to be. 
Amicus. What you state seems to me to be 
convincing. There is another point I could 
wish to be informed about. I have recently 
read in more than one provincial newspaper. 
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that the oya are impregnated not after y as you 
say^ but before their exclusion^ and conse- 
quently that the mixing of the roe and milt in 
the artificial process^ as it has been called^ of 
breeding salmon^ is imnecessary. From your 
not haTing alluded to it, am I right in infemng 
that you do not adopt this concludon ? 

PisCATOE. You are right I have made 
many experiments on the subject^ as have others^ 
and the results have been all negative. In no 
instance that the mature ova have been isolated 
after exclusion, have they proved fertile, unless 
milt were added. In the case recorded in the 
newspapers, in which young trout were said to 
have been obtained from ova placed in a per- 
forated box in a stream, we cannot be sure that 
they were isolated ; the difiusible mature milt 
shed by a male above, might have been con- 
veyed to them in the running water. Moreover, 
the organization of the fish exhibits a total inapt- 
itude for the mode of impregnation imagined. 
K curious on the subject, I may refer you to a 
paper expressly on it, published in the last 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. 

Amicus. I am satisfied. Have the good- 
ness to proceed with the history of the salmon. 
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PisCATOR. I have alluded to the slow growth 
of the young sahnon whilst in fresh water. 
Slow indeed as that is^ it varies in different 
waters^ and in consequence, the size of the fish 
of about the same age varies a good deal in dif- 
ferent rivers, and when ready to migrate. As a 
rule, it may be laid down that the better the 
feed, the larger the smolt. Those from hungry 
streams, such as the Duddon in our Lake Dis- 
trict, flowing rapidly over primary and secondary 
rocks, are less than half the size of others, those 
of larger rivers flowing through or out of lakes, 
and through a fertile country such as the Shan- 
non and Erne. But it is when the young salmon 
reach the sea that their most remarkable growth 
is witnessed ; there its rapidity is truly sur- 
prising. Mr. Young, of Invershin in Suther- 
landshire, by a series of well contrived and 
carefully conducted experiments, has proved in 
a satisfactory manner, that the smolts which 
before entering the sea were only about five 
inches in length, and of proportionate weight, 
in the short space of two or three months have 
returned as grilses — the name applied in Scot- 
land to the young salmon on its first return to 
lis native stream— weighing from four to seven 
pounds, and of proportional lengtiu 
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Amicus. Such an increase does not soiprise 
me. Do we not ¥ritnes8 in birds an augmenta- 
tion as great and as rapid? Obeerve those gos- 
lings, which have just left the ^g, and which 
individuaUy may weigh three or four ounces; 
in a few months thev will attain their full size, 
and weigh each firom eight to ten pounds. 
What you mention about the sudden change of 
the panr to the smolt,— a change so great as to 
have given rise to the notion of their being dis- 
tinct species, seems singular and abnormaL In 
the vegetable kingdom, indeed, we witness 
transitions as great, comparing for instance cer- 
tain plants before and after the shedding of their 
seminal leaves ; — but I am not aware of analo- 
gies of the kind in the animal kingdom. Your 
knowledge is more extensive than mine, and 
probably you can ftimish some. 

PisCATOE. The . lower we descend in the 
scale of organization, the more abundant are 
such analogies, though even in the higher they 
are not wanting. Even at the top of the scale, 
taking man as an example, without regarding 
his foetal state, how different in form and attri- 
butes is the helpless infant and the powerful 
adult I how remarkable is the change at the pe- 
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nod of puberty ! In the insect race we see the 
metamorphoses which are taking place^ — ^those 
essential to the completion of the perfect animal^ 
-in regular sequence; first from 4e egg, the 
caterpillar^ grab or ma^ot ; then the chrysalis^ 
and from it the imago or finished insect. As 
strongly marked changes of form have been ob- 
served in the growth of the Crustacea. Amongst 
the Batrachians, the fit^ or toad^ for instance^ 
we first see it as the tadpole^ essentially a fish ; 
— such it is in its form, habits, and the element 
it inhabits ; watch it, and we observe it passing 
into the reptile-fish, acquiring pectoral and ven- 
tral limbs and true amphibious powers. Watch- 
ing it further, we witness another metamorpho- 
sis, — ^the loss of its gills and caudal fin, and with 
reduction of bulk, its transition into the com- 
plete reptile. Then as to procreative power, 
which seems so extraordinary in the young sal- 
mon, we have an instance somewhat amdogous 
in the young males of some of the Herbivora, 
especially the kid ; * — and in animals lower in 
the scale we have examples still more singular 



* See *' ProceediDgs of the Zoological Society'' for 
May, 1847. 
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of the exertion of this power in earlj stages of 
development, long before the acquisition of the 
adult or perfect form. 

Amicus. It seems singular that a fish which 
thrives so well in the sea, growing there so ra- 
pidly, and becoming there in such excellent 
condition, — feeding on choice and abundant 
food, — should ever leave it, and especially for 
rivers and lakes, in which, having reached them 
with di£Scultj, encountering various dangers in 
transitu J it appears from your account always to 
deteriorate. Can you in any way explain this ? 
Man appears to have no desire to emigrate 
until forced by dire necessity. Every great 
exodus of the race has been under some power- 
ful impulsive motive ; either scarcity of food, as 
recently witnessed in this country ; or the lure 
of gold, as exemplified in the instant rush to 
the wilds and solitudes of California and Aus- 
tralia; or cruel persecutions on religious grounds, 
as in the instances of the Spanish Moors and 
Jews, the French Huguenots, the English In- 
dependents. 

PisCATOR. I wish I could give you a satis- 
factory answer, but I cannot, — ^not being satis- 
fied myself as to the migratory motives of the 
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salmon. If we say that it is connected with a 
powerful instinct^ we do not untie^ but cut the 
Gordian knot ; and yet I know of no better re- 
ply. This is certain, that the migratory habit 
is connected with an important end — the pre- 
servation of the species. Were the ova deposited 
in salt-water, their death would ensue ; or were 
they hatched in the sea, the young fish would 
there perish, — sea-water, as I have ascertained 
by experiment, being fatal to them. Some na- 
turalists have endeavoured to explain the mi- 
gration of the salmon from and to the sea, on 
the supposition that in passing into fresh-water 
it frees itself from a parasite, and that in re- 
turning into the sea it rids itself of another ; in 
the one instance, from an insect which cannot 
live in fresh-water ; in the other, from a worm 
to which salt-water is destructive. Were it 
true that the skin of the fresh run fish is always 
infested with the former ; or that the gills of 
the spent fish are always obstructed by the 
latter, then the conjecture might be received aa 
plausible; but, according to my experience, 
many fish, immediately on leaving the sea, are 
free from the insect, and also many, before their 
return to it, are free frcmi the worm. We 
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ought always to endeaYoar to distiiigiiiflk be- 
tween coincidenees and causes; we ought 
always to keep in mind that in the economy of 
Nature there is a felicitous adjustment of cir- 
cumstances all tending to good, an adaptation 
of one to another as if pre-ordained. As to the 
deterioration of the sahnon so long as it re- 
mains in firesh-water, I would wish to speak 
with caution. After spawning, it is, like the 
trout, comparatively feeble and emaciated. Like 
the trout, it seems to require rest, and wiUi the 
reduction of the temperature of tiie water as 
winter advances, it becomes sluggish, ahnost 
torpid, approaching the state of the hybemating 
^nimalft- Becruited by rest, after a while it 
shows more vigour and vivacity, and in a some- 
what improved condition makes its way to the 
sea in quest of abundant nourishment. Inas- 
much as reason is not concerned in these its 
doings, we call them instinctive ; and I believe 
we must rest satisfied with so calling them, and 
in considering them the results of a higher wis- 
dom akin to the intuitive. 

Amicus. K the salmon returns from the sea 
in the short space of two or three months, — 
whidi I think was the time you mentioned in 
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the instance of the smelt's re-appearins^ as a 
grilBC-does it not ^nd the gr^^Ln of 
its time in fresh-water, and may it not be called 
afresh-waterfish? 

PiSCATOB. That many salmon return in the 
space of time mentioned^ has been ascertained 
in a satisfactory manner by the re-capture of 
marked fish : but it does not follow that all so- 
journ 80 short a time in the sea: some^ I be- 
lieve, remain much longer — the great weight 
and breadth of some fish seem to indicate this. 
It is also indicated by the fact of some entering 
fresh water mature for breeding, — ^their ova 
and milts fully formed, though in the majority 
of cases these organs become developed afiier 
the fish have taken up their abode in the lake 
or river. For my part I would rather call them 
migratory fish, than exclusively sea or fresh- 
water fish, being strictly neither. 

Amicus. When speaking of the transition of 
the parr to the smolt, you laid emphasis on its 
acquiring silvery scales, and on these hiding the 
peculiar markings of the parr. Is this a soUtary 
fact, or are there analogous ones on record in 
the animal kingdom? 

PiSGATOB. There are many analogous. Ser- 
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pents, you know, cast off their skins annually. 
The Crustacea acquire new coverings. Birds 
molt The growth of new and more brilliant 
scales, such as the silvery scales of the smolt, 
seems to be a process of the same kind. Nor 
is it, I believe, confined to the young salmon ; 
I have witnessed it in the trout when feeding 
greedily, having an abundant supply of food, 
and growing rapidly : then its scales have had 
very much the character of new ones, being 
more than conmionly brilliant and crowded and 
loose. 

Amicus. As to the time that the salmon-fiy 
remain in fresh-water, is there not amongst 
those who have paid attention to the subject a 
difference of opinion ? 

PisCATOB. There is, some assigning two 
years ; others only one. These times, probably, 
are a near approach to the extreme limits. It 
is necessarily difficult to fix the exact time. If 
it be attempted by breeding fish in ponds, the 
period, as marked by the appearance of the sil- 
very scale, may be protracted, owing to a want 
of an abundant supply of food checking growth : 
if in rivers, it may not be easy to determine the 
time of the fish bursting the egg, or the exact 
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time of their change of dress. Various circum- 
stances may influence the growth of the young 
fish and their fitness for migration^ especially 
two ; food^ as already alluded to^ and tempera* 
ture. Take the instance of an early spawning 
£sh : suppose its ova laid in September, before 
November they may be hatched. Such firy, in 
the Jime following, may be taken as brandlings 
with the fly, and will probably remain in the 
river till the following May, so completing a 
period of rather more than a year and a half. 
Further, take the instance of a late breeder, 
one that drops its eggs in January or February: 
these, in that cold season, are not likely to be 
hatched till March or April : in May or June 
they will be too small to take the fly or to at- 
tract attention; and yet, in consequence of 
abundant feed, they may be fit to migrate in 
the following May, or when only, or a little 
more than, twelve months old. This view tends 
to reconcile the two opposite views, and I be- 
lieve it to be in accordance with £Eicts. In the 
river Shin, I am assured, that if one year has 
been a good breeding year, the season following, 
with the interruption of a year, is sure to be an 
abundant one for grilse, and vice verscL In 
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other rivers which I could name, in the mcmth 
of July salmon-firy of two axes may be seen, 
the huger and the analler, — pairs taking the 
fly, and firy so anall as to be unable to take it. 
Our conversation has been IcMiger than I looked 
for, and more discursive; the night is advanc- 
ing; let us to bed; and may we have auspi- 
cious dreams, and good sport in them; this'is 
one of the many pleasures of anglers ! Grood 
night! 

Amicus. Grood morning. Surely the weather 
is fiivouraUe. There is a mild wind and partial 
clouds, and some rain has fidlen during the 
night. Kising thus early, we deserve success. 
What flies shall I use ? 

FiscATOB. Begin with a single fly; and 
indeed restrict yourself to one. K you have 
more, and should hook a fish, the other fly 
or flies may be more than incumbrances, may 
occasion loss by catching hold of some rock 
or weed. As we are so early in the season 
your fly may be one of large size, and as the 
water is rather dark, of bright colours. The 
rule is, grounded I beKeve on experience, that 
the darker the water the brighter should be 
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the fijy and the more advanced the season the 
smaller the fly. 

Amicus. I see you work your fly in a man- 
ner different from that you practise in trout- 
fishing. 

PisCATOB. Yes. It is best to allow the fly 
to be under water^ and then to draw it towards 
you by a succession of jerks quickly repeated^ 
casting it so^ that it may make a curve in its 
course. 

Amicus. You have hooked a fish. What a 
rush it makes I Surely it is a fresh-run one I 

PisCAtOB. It is getting tired. We shall 
soon be able to judge. Fisherman, be ready 
witii the gaff. Now we have him. Though an 
active fish, he is not fresh from the sea, but on 
hiswaythitiier. Observe him narrowly; his back 
is darker, his belly as white though not so silvery 
as tiiat of a fresh-run fish, and he is lanker, 
especially towards the tail. It may be about 
six pounds in weight ; were it in high condition, 
on its return from the sea, it would weigh not 
under ten pounds. As this is the first ** slat " 
you have seen, — the name by which the de- 
scending fish are here called, — ^we will keep it for 
examination. Yonder is " The Dean's Point'* 
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Place yourself there ; there you will hardly CeuI 
to rise a fi^ The spot has its celebrily. It 
was the fiiTOuiite stand of a venerable and 
zealous angler of the past generation, who, it is 
recorded on one occasion, killed ^ve good sal- 
mon in succession without moying firom that 
rock. 

Amicus. I, too, have hooked a fish. It 
struggles mightily. T\liat leaps it makes! 
Surely, this is not a '^ slat I " 

FiscATOB. He is tired. Fisherman, give 
him the gaff; he is sufficiently near. Take my 
word for it, he too is a '^ slat,** a travelling com- 
panion of mine. We must let him go ; he will 
fioon recover firom the flesh-wound he has re- 
ceived. I shall now leave you for a while. If 
not before, we shall meet at dinner, or sooner, 
if we have not sport, which I hardly expect. 
You go in one direction, and I will proceed in 
the opposite. On the islet formed by the di- 
vision of the river, above the cruves, you will 
have another good chance of taking a salmon. 

Amicus. I have been waiting for you more 
than an hour, not having had any furtiier suc- 
cess : pray what has been yours? 

PisCATOB. I have taken two more ^^ slats,'* 
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which I forthwith Uberated^ and two or three 
white-trout, also " slats," one of which I have 
kept for examination, — and three or fourtrown- 
trout, which I shall hand over to the cook. We 
will now open the reserved salmon and white- 
trout. 

Amicus. How pale the muscles of both! 
They have entirely lost their salmon hue. They 
cut like ill fed river-trout. In vain I look for 
worms in their gills. In the stomach of the 
salmon, which is small and collapsed, I find only 
a few very minute black flies; and in that of 
the white-trout, not even these, merely a little 
y*ellowish mucous fluid. 

PiSCATOB. What you have seen I have seen 
before, and little else in the instance of slats. 
Sometimes, I have found in the cavity of the 
abdomen of the female fish detached ova of fall 
size, the residue of the spawning ; but in no in- 
stance exhibiting any marks of organic progress, 
such ss might be expected were impregnation 
effected ab extemo. I have cut off a portion 
both of the salmon and the white-trout for trial 
at table. I shall desire the cook to boil one 
and fry the other. You will, I hope, taste them. 
You will not find them amiss, and could you 
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get nothing better, might well make a meal off 
them. Whether boiled or fried, their resem- 
blance to an ill fed river-trout is preserved; 
insipid, rather than ill flavoured, and unduly 
sofL When we next angle for salmon together, 
I trust it will be at a more favourable time, 
and that we shall have better sport with better 
fish. 
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Salmon fishing continued. Ballyshannon. 

Amicus. 
E are met again, and happy I am 
to meet you; and, now we are 
three months later than on our last 
^ year's excursion into Connemara, 
I promise myself better results. 

PisCATOB. Yet, I fear, we are again too 
early, for I am informed that few fish have yet 
been taken here with the net, and two only with 
the rod, and those yesterday and to-day. The 
Erne is a late salmon river ; fish, I am assured, 
do not enter it in any great numbers till about 
a fortnight or three weeks hence, that is, not till 
about the' middle or latter end of June. 

Amicus. Can you at all account for this 
lateness ? I have been reading on the subject, 
and from such information as I have been able 
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WDoaxsLUL^yc^ oi-ixntrr. wooU haTe Iwen an early 
one, as h^ lemperamre in die earir spixz^ can- 
non be I*>w. 

PI5CATOE. This inference rf toots, I sop- 
poee. is founded on the idea that the temperatoze 
of the water in aome measure r^nlates the 
advent of the sahnon : — an idea which, if tested 
by facte, can hardly be adopted. I cannot speak 
on the subject with the precision I could wish, 
owing to the want of accurate observations on 
the temperature of salmon rivers during the 
several seasons of the year. To show that I 
have reason to doubt the correctness of the 
commonly received opinion, I will mention a 
few instances. In Liough Melvin, salmon ap- 
pear early in spring. There May is one of the 
best months of the twelve for salmon fishing ; 
and yet, judging firom the character of the lake, 
its water in spring is probably colder than 
that of the Erne, whether river or lake. You 
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know how near they are to each other, and that 
Lough Melvin derives its water from higher 
ground than Loch Erne. A like example of 
an earlier salmon water is the Biver Leannan 
and Loch Feme; the former flowing through 
the latter, and meeting the sea at Bathmelton 
in Donegal Both in the river and lake, I have 
been assured that fresh-run salmon are to be 
met with early in the year, indeed throughout 
the winter as well as the spring, sununer, and 
autumn ; and in consequence, that the proprie- 
tor considers himself aggrieved by the fishery 
laws, — not being allowed to take salmon before 
the regulated time, the first of March. The 
Scottish sahnon rivers, on the idea you allude 
to, should be late ; but they are generally early, 
and some of the most northern are the earliest, 
as those of Sutherlandshire and Caithness, in 
which there is good fishing in February and 
March, when probably their water can be but 
little above the freezing point. On the same 
idea our English salmon rivers should be early ; 
but, on the contrary, most of them are late. 
The subject of the migration of the salmon and 
its congeners, and of their time of coming into 
different rivers, and the predilection they show 
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% 9:iae Tstin sao. -roscsw aze ahogcAer ob- 
fcnr?. JDii 3iKii sni nftsserre iop^inzyy widioiii 
w^vn, az"srzirr ceiaaoneiL I JinaA e a d bo sa- 

L cia be expected. Xow 
S^K k scaii : and duniks to 
tiie trithrtMF oc ^be Shenl leasee ct the fisheiy^ 
Dr. ShaeL we kare pem^aA to fi^ the pool, 
vliiiac> he asore me. even tkns eBcir, we cm 

Aiacrs. Whas a Vcoai e^wtise of wsfter, 
and how angoLiriT Aimed ! A rouii^ &I1 
bdow. a noble dd bridge aboTe« ba3£iig8, 
dwefimg-hoiiBes oa eai^ ade, dieir walk liang 
out ot the water, and broad as the stream is, 
confinizig h. TVhat a contrast widi the river 
we hst filled, the BalEnahiiich ! Here we shall 
have spectators of oar sport, if an j sport we 
haye. 

PisCATOS. Oor boatmen, who know the pool 
well, saj we should commence near the bridge 
and fish downwards. Ah, von have hooked a 
fidi, and it is a powerfiod one. Give him plenty 
of line. He is now turned. Wind up quickly ; 
press on him welL He is again making a run ; 
andlethimrun. Your line is all run out. Boat- 
men, ply the oars; follow him speedily. 
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Amicus. He is off. He has broken the line. 
Wliat a loss, and after a struggle of at least half 
an hour. 

PiscATOR. Let me see the line. I see how 
it happened; the breakage, I perceive, was at 
the junction of the Kne and casting-line. There 
the line was worn. Your line, too, was too 
short for such a powerful fish. A proper sal- 
mon-line should not be less than from seventy 
to a hundred yards in length, and of a strength 
to be relied on. 

Amicus. What energy and power this fish 
showed, compared with those we took last year 
in Connemara I 

PiSCATOR. And for a good reason. Those, 
you know, were migrating seaward, — lank and 
feeble, not exceeding six pounds in weight. 
This was in its best condition ; lately come from 
the sea, and in its foU strength, after probably 
a few days' rest, and, judging from its appear- 
ance, from eighteen to twenty pounds in weight. 
To kill such a one, good tackle, as well as some 
skill, is required. It is excellent practice. Take 
heart, and, with heart, hope. 

Amicus, The day is nearly at an end, and 
not another fish have we hooked. Certainly 

m 
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the salmon angler's motto should be Pazienza as 
weU as Speranza. 

PiscATOR. And a good motto it is for work- 
ing as well as for sporting days. See^ angling 
has even its moral training ! 

PiSGATOB. This second day is more promis- 
ing ; for the breeze is fresher. We will com- 
mence near the rapids^ above the fall^ and pro- 
ceed upwards. 

Amicus. As we are near enough to converse^ 
and as, without any of the talent of a Julian, I 
can give attention at the same time to your 
words and my fly, pray tell me are there salmon 
in Lough Erne ? 

PisCATOR. May we be interrupted in our 
talk. As to your question, from all I can learn, 
salmon do not commonly make the lake their 
resting-place, mostly passing through it on their 
way to the feeders of the lake preparatory to 
spawning. There may, however, be exceptions. 
Though I never heard of salmon taken in it 
• with the fly, its capture with the net is not very 
rare ; and a pair — I have heard it stated by the 
person who witnessed it — ^have been seen pre- 
paring for spawning on a shoal of gravel on the 
shore of an islet called Babbit-island. 
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Amicus. Is not the circumstanee of Lough 
Erne not being distinguishedly a salmon lake 
remarkable and an exception ? 

FiSGATOB. I cannot say that it is^ inasmuch 
a* there axe many lakes communicating with 
good salmon rivers destitute of sahnon, as well 
as the more fortunate examples of lakes so 
situated abounding in salmon. Of the cause 
of the difference I am ignorant. This too is a 
subject deserving inquiry. I once fancied that 
the presence of pike might be the chief cause, 
finding that this fish is unknown in certain sal- 
mon lakes, such as Killamey, Lough Inagh and 
others I could mention, whilst it is common in 
certain destitute of salmon, such as Windermere 
and some others of our English lakes ; — ^but I 
was obliged to relinquish the notion, finding that 
there are lakes in which both fish are met with, 
for instance. Lough Dorg, an expansion of the 
Shannon. — See, a fish has taken my fly ; and 
that you may have practice you shall kill him, if 
you can. Quick and take my rod and play him 
deftly and warily ; for this too is a powerful fish. 

Amicus. I am almost weary, as I hope the 
fish is. Surely he is getting tired : his runs are 
shorter, and he is more under the control of the 
rod. Boatmen, be ready with the gaff. 
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PisCATOB. Be patient; his strength is not 
yet exhausted. 

Amicus. He too is off: broken! broken! 
What a bungler I am! shall I ever master a 
sahnon worth mastering ! 

PiscATOR. In this instance truly you were 
in fault : off your guards you allowed the point 
of your rod to drop, and that when the fish was 
making a last effort; and the strain being thus 
taken from the flexible rod with its strong spring 
and leverage, and exerted on the line, the disas- 
ter followed. But, be of good cheer: remember 
what you said, *^ practice makes perfect ; " next, 
how " the third time is lucky ;" and there are 
other encouraging sayings. — Boatmen, take us 
towards the bridge. That part of the pool has 
not been disturbed for an hour or two, and as 
there is an abatement of wind, the rapids there 
will be in our favour. I shall try a smaller fly, 
a gay one, the golden pheasant the prevailing 
feather. 

Amicus. Your fly has a charm in it. At the 
first cast you have hooked a fish. 

PiSCATOR. And you shall play this too. 
Take the rod, and remember where the butt and 
point should be, the one well down, the other 
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Up ; and be mindful of your reel hand^ give him 
plenty of line and freely, and yet let him feel 
the pressure of the rod. You have now had 
him in play at least half an hour. He is turning 
on his side and getting exhausted. Now for 
the gaff. Boatman, strike him near the taiL — 
There you have him, and a good fish it is, though 
hardly so large as you imagined : he will reach 
about 13 lbs. Apply the hammer to his head. 

Amicus. What a beauty; how finely formed; 
80 small a head ; so thick in the body ; such an 
arched back ; such a silvery coat I This indeed 
ifi angling. I am proud of the exploit ! Pray 
tell me one thing. Why did you desire the 
boatmen to gaff him in the tail ? 

PisCATOB. Chiefly because the tail is the 
fish's main organ of strength; there lies his 
power; and further, because the wound there 
is less disfiguring. 

Amicus. One question more. Why did you 
direct the head to be struck ? 

PiscATOB. To deprive the fish instantly of 
life, and this as much for the sake of the fly, as 
for humanity-sake, — ^the fly commonly suffering 
in being extracted from a struggling fisL We 
will now land ; but before we return to our inn 
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you shall have a cast at the rapids above the &1L 
Take my rod, — one better fitted for work, and 
especially in that water, than yours. I will look 
on and also look at the young eels in their ascent, 
— ^here a marvellous phenomenon, and which 
you too must see. 

Amicus. I have heard of this; but what I 
see, exceeds all expectation. The pools border- 
ing the rapids are black with them ; and where 
the water has retired I see numbers innumerable 
are dead and shrivelled, and the air is tidnted 
with their smell. 

PisCATOB. Now to your cast We can re- 
turn to the eels; they are never failing; millions 
of them — you may well say nmnbers innumer- 
able — are in progress, migrating from the sea, 
and so will continue for weeks in almost endless 
succession. 

Amicus. The fly you recommended has 
hooked a fish, and the heaviest I have yet felt. 

PisCATOR. He does not show himself. Your 
tackle is strong. Press on him well. Good. 
He is turned. He now makes up the stream. 
Keep him there if you can. 

Amicus. He is running wild and down the 
stream, and will be over the falL What is to 
be done ? 
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PisCATOE. Let him go. We must follow 
him. There, he is over. Fisherman, you know 
the rocks ; take the rod. It will not do for my 
friend ignorant of the ground to risk his life, 
even for a saknon of thirty pounds. Boatman, 
you hasten below, and on that projecting rock 
be ready with the gaff. 

Amicus. I saw him in his fall — a monstrous 
fish ! He is surely free. No, — ^the line is again 
taught, and the rod bends. He rushes down the 
foaming rapids. Alas, the line slackens. He 
has escaped. 

PiSGATOB. In the turmoil he has got rid of 
the hook. There has you see been no breakage. 
You have witnessed an exciting incident; and 
look, a crowd have been spectators of it. We will 
look again at the eels, and then home to dinner. 

Amicus. How laborious is this sahnon fish- 
ing ! The play of that runaway fish an hour has 
tired me ; my left arm is sore. 

PisCATOR. Such fishing is a trial of strength 
and activity, and beyond a certain age one ought 
not to attempt it. It is not only too wearing 
to the muscles, especially of the left arm, those 
being kept in full and the same action for so 
long a time, but also too exciting. A friend of 
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mine somewhat older than you, — a physiologist, 
afiter a contention with a heavy fish in the same 
spot and with a like result, immediately after 
coimted his pulse. He found it a hundred and 
twenty ; commonly it was only fifty. It was well 
for him, that his heart was sound. Follow me. 
I can bring you to a spot where you can witness 
the mode of ascent of the eels. 

Amicus. This is indeed a curious sight. 
Here are some wriggling up a perpendicular rock. 
How is it that they accomplish this ? Moreover, 
breathing by gills acting on the air in water, 
how can they live out of water ? 

PiscATOE. How they can live out of water 
I cannot say; but that they can for a certain 
time is certain. The last time I was here, I 
put a handful of them in a handkerchief wet, 
took them to the inn and placed them under a 
glass cover, allowing them aipand moisture, and 
after twelve hours I found many of them alive. 
Eels, you know, are very retentive of life. In 
this respect, and in the power of resisting death 
out of water, different species offish wonderfully 
differ. Some die almost immediately, as the 
salmon and trout; others live a long while in 
the air if kept moist. The carp is a remarkable 
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instance ; it can even be fed and fattened in the 
MT. As to the ascent of the young eek in situa- 
tions against gravity, I believe they are able to 
accomplish it chiefly owing to two circumstances, 
their mucous glutinous surface favouring adhe- 
sion, and their form small and slender. None of 
these eels you perceive are more than two or 
three inches long, and slender in proportion. 
Watch one that is now in progress, ascending 
that perpendicular rock. See how it makes its 
tail a support, adhering by that, whilst it projects 
itself upwards ; and this done, now adhering by 
its trunk, it draws its tail after it. These are 
its steps ; and the asperities of the surface of the' 
rock are its stairs favoiuing its exertions. 

Amicus. Have not eels scales, and may not 
these be useful in its progress ? 

PisCATOE. I thought they might; but on 
examination, subjecting these young eels to the 
microscope, the notion was not confirmed. I 
found the abdomen almost destitute of scales ; — 
whilst distinct on the back, only a very few 
scattered ones were to be seen beneath, and 
these in minute patches. 

Amicus. This place must be well adapted for 
studying the migrations of the eeL What a 
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contrast we have here in the two fishefr— the 
eel and the sahnon ; the one bred in the sea, 
quitting its native element at the risk ot life to 
pass into fresh water^ of which it has no know- 
ledge, there to grow and fatten: — ^the other 
pursuing an opposite course ; highly fed in the 
sea, returning in its strength to the river and 
lake to produce a pn^eny, which, at their ap- 
pointed time, will seek the salt-water in the 
same ignorance and with the same avidity as 
the young of the other seek the fresh-water. 

PiSGATOB. Ballyshannon is ,a most favour- 
able place for the study of this curious subject; 
and the naturalist, had he no other object in 
coming here, would be well repaid in the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him. The contrast you 
speak of is indeed remarkable and striking, and 
here especially from the nature of the locality, 
— ^these perpendicular rocks, — ^that foaming ca- 
taract, — ^and the description of fish as to age, — 
the eels in their feebleness able to climb up the 
one, — the sahnon in their power able to leap 
up the other. Knowing your desire for infor- 
mation on the subject, I will not wait for you 
to ask, I will freely communicate the little I 
have learnt of the habits of the eel in its migra- 
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tions, and especially here. That it breeds in 
the sea^ is no longer a doubt. The migration 
seawards appears to be for this purpose and this 
alone. The large eels, from one to five and six 
pounds in weight, begin to descend towards the 
end of August, — ^then the eel-pots for their cap- 
ture are laid, — and continue descending till the 
beginning of February; but it is about the 
middle period, towards November, that they 
crowd downwards. The migration of the young 
eels from the sea commences in March ; is in 
greatest force in April towards its end, and 
does not finish till August. 

Amicus. What becomes of the old eels? 
Do they never return from the sea ? 

PisCATOR. Some of them do return, and 
probably all would were they permitted. Those 
that have been taken returning — ^for instance, in 
the salmon nets below the fall — ^have been found 
out of condition, in a state like that of the sal- 
mon — the " slats," when going to the sea. At 
one time the notion was entertained that the 
eel on entering the sea remained there and be- 
came a conger, — a notion altogether erroneous, 
the two fishes being distinct species, — the one 
with scales, the other without scales, besides 
other differences. 
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Amicus. Have 70a directed the salmoii, my 
great capture, to be taken to the inn^ and a por- 
tion of it dressed for our dinner ? 

P18CATOR. I have. The boatman will take 
it first to the clerk of the fishery to have it 
weighed; we shall keep it, paying so much a 
pound. It shall be roasted ; you will then have 
it in perfection. 

Amicus. You spoke of the liberality of the 
lessee yesterday. Is it liberal to require pay- 
ment for a fish taken by ourselves which we 
wish to keep? 

P18CATOR. The system here pursued is, I 
think, decidedly liberaL Bemember, we have 
the sport without payment. All that is required 
is, that each angler or party should be accom- 
panied by a keeper, who is nsefiil to you in 
various ways, and whose pay is moderate. Two 
or three years ago, at the suggestion and by the 
desire of some English gentlemen, men of 
wealth, a payment of half-a-guinea a day was 
required for leave to fish. The measure was 
unpopular, and Dr. Shiel, with a good grace, 
put a stop to it. Those who hastily consider it 
illiberal to require payment for the fish taken 
by the angler's rod, if kept from the lessee, do 
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not keep in mind the high rent he pays for the 
fishery, and his great expenses in guarding the 
river. Would that the same system were ob- 
served in all rivers and lakes, and then the 
angler — ^the angler for the sake of sport — ^would 
be pretty sure of not being disappointed. Be- 
fore we change our clothes, I must give direc- 
tions about the dressing of the fish. Here, 
cook, give us a sample of your skill in roasting 
salmon. Be sure you have a good clear fire, 
and a clean delicate spit of wood, — ^it need not 
be of arbutus, Ballyshannon not being Killar- 
ney, and a good turf. Cut the portions to be 
put on the spit in moderate size pieces, and dress 
them thoroughly, and to insure that, not quickly. 

Amicus. A spit of wood 1 and a turf I They 
sound strangely. Why the turf? 

PisCATOB. The turf is to support the spit. 
It is stuck into it perpendicularly before the 
fire ; is turned round occasionally and occasion- 
ally reverted, so that the whole may be uni- 
formly done ; and the fat liquefied thus serves 
for basting. 

Amicus. (^At dinner.) This fish is excellent, 
so short and crisp. Never before have I seen 
the curd. How conspicuous it is between the 
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flakes. How different is salmon firesh from the 
water dressed in this manner, and one kept for 
some time and dressed in the ordinary way ? 
Can yon acconnt for it? 

PisCATOB. Perhaps I can. In the fresh 
salmon there is an albuminous fluid between the 
muscular flakes, which is ooagulafale by heat 
like the white of egg. This is the curd so 
coagulated. If you ask what becomes of it in 
keeping, I can only tell you what I think, 
which is, that this fluid, by the absorption of 
oxygen, loses its coagulable quality, or its qual- 
ity of assuming an (q)aque hue on coagulation, 
analogous, if the latter, to the albumen ovi, 
which you know when quite fredi has an 
opaque milky appearance, — ^an appearance cha- 
racteristic of the newly laid egg. Some have 
supposed that it is converted into fat ; but that 
is very improbable. 

Amicus. It differs still more from the spent 
salmon we tried last year in Connemara. That 
was pale ; how rich the colour of this ; truly 
sahnon-colour I On what does it depend ? 

PisCATOR. I believe it depends on a peculiar 
colouring matter derived from the food on which 
the salmon feeds in the sea, probably shrimps 
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and other Crustacea. I find that it is soluble in 
alcohol, and destructible by the mineral acids, 
such as the nitric and muriatic, even when di- 
luted, and by ammonia. An instructive expe- 
riment is that of immersing a portion of salmon 
in alcohol and boiling it. The spirit becomes 
coloured, and acquires the odour of the fish ; 
whilst the portion of fish becomes colourless, 
odourless and insipid. 

Amicus. Has it not been said that the colour 
depends on an oil ? and does not the result of 
the experiment you mention accord with that? 

PiSCATOE. Hardly, I think ; for when you 
evaporate the spirit, you obtain the rich colour- 
ing matter, mixed indeed with oil, which is 
soluble in alcohol ; but if you subject it to pres- 
sure between folds of dry and warm bibulous 
paper, you will find a colourless oil diffused 
through the paper, the colouring matter, resist- 
ing diffusion, separated. Moreover, after the 
extraction of the colouring matter by the spirit, 
not using much alcohol, if the colourless muscle 
be subjected to pressure between folds of paper 
in the same manner, the paper will become 
stained by a colourless oiL Further, it may 
be remarked, it is not that part of the sal- 
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mco whkh contains won cH^ tiz. the dun ab- 
dominal party that is most ooloared, iMit die 
dkick part which contains leas. Further sdD, 
it may be mendoned, that there does not ap- 
pear to be anr necessaiy connexion between 
the condition of the fish and its cdour; thus 
the smolt before it descends into the sea may 
be iat and vet without the aahnon ccdour: so 
of the trout, tou mav hare the river, and in 
s<«ne instances lake-trouty in good condition and 
fiit and vet colourlessw Whence, all things con- 
sidered, I am led to my conclusion that the co- 
louring matter is not necessarily connected with, 
or the property of, the oil or fiit of the fish, but 
merely accidentaUy conjoined; — and the same 
conclusion, I apprehend, is applicable to the 
sapid and odorous matter of the fish* 

Amicus. AVhat you say appears plausible. 
It may account for what I have heard asserted 
that the brook-trout, which in its native brook 
would always remain white, if put into a pond, 
widi good feeding, whilst rapidly increasing in 
size, would also acquire colour, — its muscles 
would become tinted more or less red. 

PiSCATOB. I could mention other facts in 
favour of my conclusion. The air-bladder of 
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the chaxr is often of a deKcate red hue, differ- 
ing but little from the colour of its flesh ; and 
yet is destitute of oil. Even in the salmon be- 
fore you, I think you have proof that the colour 
is not dependent on the oil or fat. How red 
this roasted fish cuts, and how little luscious it 
is, and why ? partly, I believe, in consequence 
of its loss of a good deal of its fatty matter in 
the roasting. In brief, colour, mere colour, 
whether we consider the coverings of animals, 
their integiunents, or their deep seated parts, 
their muscles, their flesh, seems adventitious, 
that is, not essential to their composition, and 
capable of being separated without any alteration 
in their composition : so, too, of oils, whether 
animal or vegetable; these, in their purest 
state, are colourless, and without change the 
impure ones may be rendered colourless by the 
bleaching effects of the sun's rays, — by those 
very rays which acting on the skin of man tan 
it, and continued through successive generations, 
produce the coloured and black races of man- 
kind. 

To-morrow we part, but, I hope, to meet 
again in Ireland. As you have tiie leisure I 
want, and propose a further sojourn here, I 

N 
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would recommend your trying the river. Be- 
tween the bridge in the town and the lake^ a 
distance of about four miles, there are several 
good casts, which the fisherman will point out 
to you, most of which, in the present state of 
the water, you can reach without wading. You 
will have some chance of sport ; and should you 
fail of sport, you cannot fail of enjoyment. You 
will see a fine river, charming as a part of the 
pastoral landscape, skirted as it is by rich mea- 
dows, and especially pleasing to the angler in 
its succession of pool and fall, and in its freedom 
from encumbering wood. Moreover, in the ho- 
rizontal limestone strata which form its bed, 
and in many places its shore, abounding in 
organic remains, you may indulge your taste 
for geological research. And, should your stay 
be protracted, let me advise you to make trial 
of the river at Bellick, where, in the pool just 
above the bridge and the picturesque fall, of 
which you will find a drawing in that amusing 
and well written book, " The Angler in Ireland," 
you can hardly fail of success, that is, if the 
fish are in a taking mood. The village of Bel- 
lick is only about three miles from the town. 
K you choose to take up your abode there, you 
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will find tolerably comfortable, accommodatioiis 
and good fare in the village inn^ and an excel- 
lent helper in an old keeper, Terry, who resides 
on the spot, and who can tell you anecdotes of 
some of the most distinguished salmon fishers— 
and several of these distinguished men— whom, 
as he would say, he has had the pleasure of serv- 
ing, and, perhaps he may add, of improving. 
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COLLOQUY VIIL 

Salmon Jitking continued. Gtotedore, Donegal. 

P18CATOE. 
~ GAIN well met in Ireland, and in 
B of its wildest parte. Having 
1 in different directioDs, you 
from Connemara, I from Letter- 
kenny, we may compare notes, and especnally 
on our favourite subject and sport : I say our, 
and I trust with propriety, considering, as I do, 
our meeting here a sufficient proof tliat you are 
now a confirmed angler, and in love with both. 
Ahictts. Fray consider me one, at least a 
lover of the art and of all connected with it ; 
Mid, under your tuition, I hope to profit, and 
in time &om an amateur to become a skilled 
member of your fraternity. 

P18CATOK. Now of your experience by the 
way. 
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Amicus. My angling excursion has been 
wider than you sappoeed, or than I first in- 
tended. Before crossing to Gralway, I made a run 
from Dublin to Killamey. There I spent three 
days, and most of the time on the lakes, rod in 
hand, but, though imder the guidance of the ex- 
perienced old fisherman of the place, I had little 
success. We hooked only one salmon, which 
I lost, and killed only a few brown-trout, the 
largest Uttle exceeding half a pound. The 
scenery, however, did not disappoint me; — it 
came up to my expectations, rather, indeed, 
exceeding them. 

PisCATOR. You were a month or two too 
late for the fishing, — the best, at least for sal- 
mon, is in March and ApriL For the scenery 
you were at the very best time, the first week 
in June. As to the character of these lakes 
for beauty, I quite agree with you. Taking 
them as a whole, I think them superior to any 
one of our English lakes; and I know — I 
should rather say, I knew, for it is forty years 
ago— a very competent judge, Mr. Isaac Weld, 
the author of a pleasant book on them, who 
gave them the preference over any of the Scot- 
tish lakes, — with the exception, as he said, of 
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the upper portion of Loch Katrine,— and tlie 
opinion was qualified with a perhaps. No doubt 
you noticed the grotesque shapes of the insu- 
lated rocks in the lower lake, so singularly cor- 
roded, and the graceful rounded form of the 
rocky shores of the middle and upper. 

Amicus. I did; the contrast was striking, 
as was also the rich clothing of vegetation of 
the one and the absence of it in the other, 
referrible, I believe, to the quality of the rock. 
In the upper lakes, the rock, a kind of siliceous 
schist, has retained the form it owes to glacier 
action; in the lower, being of limestone, it has 
not resisted the solvent power of water, and 
has been favourable to vegetation. Aflter leav- 
ing Killamey, my next halt was in Galway, 
and at the village of Oughterard, where, I may 
remark, is a still more notable instance of the 
solvent action of water on limestone, as shown 
in the deeply scooped strata washed by the 
river that flows into Lough Corrib, and which, 
had its depth been measured a few hundred 
years ago, might now be a valuable geological 
chronometer. There, in Lough Corrib, — ^that 
immense lake, with its multitudinous islands 
(three hundred and sixty their reputed number), 
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and not wooded and waste like those of Killar- 
ney, but naked and cultivated, — I had 4 speci- 
men of cross-fishing. You know how this kind 
of fishing is conducted, by means of two boats, 
with a great stretch of line and innumerable 
flies. You, I am sure, must abhor it; no 
genuine angler can approve or like it. Two 
sahnon were taken, and some large and small 
trout, the small of about half a poimd, and all 
with salmon flies, which I thought instructive. 
What interested me more than the fishing on 
the lake, was the attempt in progress (the first 
made in Ireland, and conunenced only the pre- 
ceding year) to breed salmon artificiaJly. The 
spot chosen was close to the village and the 
river. The boxes in which the operation was 
carried on were supplied with a small stream of 
water terminating in a pond, and that connected 
with tiie river. A large quantity of eggs had 
been hatched, and I saw tiie young fish, vigor- 
ous and brisk, sheltering themselves amongst 
the graveL From Oughterard I went to Clif- 
den, passing by the Ballinahinch lakes and 
river, it being too early, as I learnt when with 
you last year, for white-trout fishing in them, 
and, owing to drought, tiie river too low for 
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salmon fishing. At Clifden I remained a few 
days. There I met a fi*iend^ a zealous angler^ 
and well acquainted with the neighbourhood. 
Under his guidance I made trial of several 
lakes within a few miles of the town^ and with 
tolerable success. Having a boat at command^ 
and a cart^ if disappointed in one lake we went 
to another. The shifting scene and the manner 
of the thing were amusing and exciting. Nor 
were the lakes themselves without interest. They 
had a character, a special one of their own, — so 
dotted as they were with rocks and confined by 
rocky shores, — ^the country all round so flat and 
naked, and unrelieved in its sameness except in 
one direction, where the mountainous groupof the 
Twelve Pins rose boldly in the distance. One 
fact I learnt there, which may be worth men- 
tioning ; at Anaspick lake, the Lake of Conten- 
tion, I was assured that the trout spawn in the 
lake itself, there being no stream either, flowing 
in or out fit for the purpose. From this ex- 
tremity of Connemara, I made the best of my 
way by Kylmore, the Killories, Leenan, West- 
port, Castlebar — names famous in narrative 
tours — to Ballina, where in the Moy, so cele- 
brated for its salmon fishing, I hoped to gain 
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some experience in the noble art^ but in vain : 
I found the inn, commonly crowded w^ an- 
glers,* ominously empty; and though I saw 
many salmon sporting and leaping in the fine 
pool, the reach of the river above the bridge, I 
had no encouragement to attempt their capture, 
being assured they would not take the fly, not 
a fish having been taken by the rod for many 
days. The country through which I passed 
was yaried,-wild generaUy, and for most parts 
uncultivated; in some parts bold, rarely, how- 
ever, coupled with the charm of beauty. About 
the Killories and Leenan and Lough Mask 
there is most of grandeur ; but even in point of 
grandeur I was disappointed, and cannot but 
think that tourists who have described these 
places have indulged in exaggeration. 

FisCATOfi. Remember that the descriptions 
of scenery are commonly vague, depending very 
much on the feeling, knowledge and taste of the 
describer. That you should have come to the 
conclusion you have mentioned, I am not sur- 
prised, — you who have witnessed the grandeur 
of the Alps, the majesty of ^tna, the wild 
beauty of Greece, the ornate beauty of the 
Bosphorus, and how much more ! But had the 



im LOUGH MELTIS, 

west of Irdazid been die first voa had erer 
Tishat yoa protttUr would noC liaTe ocMisidered 
die Dodoes too refer to as orer done. Whii 
TOO mendon of die caprice or i^wdiT iji die 
aaliDoa in tlie Moj^ k not, I am eornr to say, 
new to me, nor can it be to any experienced 
aahnon fi^ier. Tbe indifieraiee of this fish and 
cf the white-troot to die fir is most obserrable 
after or doring dry weather, eqiedally as the 
season adrances, and in die instance of fish that 
hare been some time from die sea and detained 
in the lower pooR The canse I cannot pretend 
to assign. Be pleased to proceed with your 
narratiye. 

Aiacus. After leaving Ballina die only place 
I stopt at bef(Nre ccxning here, was Garrison. 
There I remained two days, which I passed 
pleasantly on Lough Melvin, — a lake inferior 
only to Loch Erne in its expanse and in die 
beauty of its wooded islands. The wind being 
light, I did not attempt salmon fishing; great 
part of the time diere was hardly ripple enough 
for trout fishing : of the latter, however, I suc- 
ceeded in taking some, varying in size from half 
a pound to a pound and half; and about one-third 
of die number were gillaroos, — a variety I had 
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never seen before. The boatman knew it by its 
appearance, the gillaroo being commonly thicker 
and of a richer colour than the common brown- 
trout. I opened all I took. The stomach I 
found to accord with the first descriptions given 
of it by Henry Watson and John Hunter, — ^not 
a true gizzard, — ^not provided with special grind- 
ing and crushing muscles, but merely with 
thickened coats, such as it is easy to imagine may 
have been produced by the action of hard food, 
as the incased larvae and hard-shelled mollusca, 
with which the organ was in most instances dis- 
tended. I was assured by the boatmen that 
this trout always breeds in the lake ; they said, 
they were quite certain it was never taken in 
the tributary streams, the breeding-place of the 
conunon-trout. The small inn close to the lake, 
kept by honest, civil and intelligent people, — 
quite an angler's inn, I found very clean and 
comfortable, and every way well provided, even 
to the table, in a plain manner suitable to the 
habits of anglers. Of the remainder of my 
journey, that is, from Lough Melvin here, by 
Ballyshannon, Donegal, Dimglow, I shall not 
tire you with a description ; for tiresome in truth 
I found it, — ^most part of the country through 
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which I pafised being wild and dreary, — ^moor- 
land and bay with mountains in the distance, 
these indeed not without a certain grandeur. 
Like Connemara, I may mention, — ^the district 
is singularly dotted with pieces of water, many 
of them of a size to deserve the name of lakes ; 
and like it too, its coast is remarkably indented 
and penetrated by the sea, and skirted by islands, 
— so many natural breakwaters, — ^reminding one 
of Norway and its fiords ; but at the same time 
with marked differences, especially in the ab- 
sence of Uvmg trees; of dead trees, bog wood 
there is no want ; and in the great extent of sand 
hills bordering the shore, — ^from which, the 
Norwegian coast, washed by a deep sea, subject 
to little tidal variation, is happily exempt. 

PiSCATOE. Can you at all explain the pecu- 
liarities you mention, and which are so striking 
on most parts of the coast of Donegal, — ^I mean 
the abundance of sand creating wastes in many 
places, overwhelming even houses and villages, 
— and the absence now of wood in situations 
where from their remains we are certain forests 
once flourished. 

Amicus. Perhaps old glacier action, with 
strong tides and a low coast, and strong winds. 
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and the ^tic nature of the rockB «ibjectbg 
them to disintegrate, may be connected with the 
one — ^the prevalency of sand; but the cause of 
the other, the total absence of wood, is to me a 
greater mystery. The former abundance would 
seem to indicate a difference of climate : yet, 
some of the bog wood in situ appears to be so 
fresh, that it is difficult to imagine it the growth 
of a very remote period. Can neglect, the 
want of endosure, the depredations of cattle, 
the destruction by man of the old forests, with 
whatever intent done, serve to account for it? 

FisCATOB. I am inclined to think they may 
in great part, especially as we are informed by 
the old historians that Ireland at no very distant 
period was a wooded country ; and as we know 
that wherever trees are planted now, if protected 
and sheltered, — sheltered from the prevailing 
winds, protected from the depredations of cattle, 
— they do not fail to grow. Even on this wild 
coast, and the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hotel, there are tolerable examples in proof. 

Amicus. How we have digressed ! favour me 
now with your travelling experience. 

PisCATOB. Mine is soon told. On the second 
day after leaving Dublin,— of the first day's 
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journey I need not speak^ — I reached Letter* 
kenny. There I q)ent a few days, trying the 
fishing within a short distance of the town, 
chiefly in the river Swilly and the Leannan 
river, and Lough Fern, but like you without 
much success, taking in the rivers only some 
small trout, and in the lake a few trout, not 
exceeding half-a-pound each, but no salmon. 
This part of Donegal, especially that bordering 
on Lough Swilly, pleased me much ; it has such 
a thriving improving aspect, so different from 
what we witnessed together during the preced- 
ing sununer in Connemara, — ^no roofless houses, 
no appearance of desertion : and, I was assured, 
that even during the famine period, here there 
was little suffering, — which I attribute to a 
more active industry, to better landlords, and it 
may be to a better and more grateful soiL 
Here, too, and it may have been a heightening 
circumstance, I experienced kind hospitality 
from some of the resident gentry, to whom I 
had, from friends, letters of introduction, and in 
whose houses and establishments I witnessed 
very much the same order and keeping we 
should expect to find in England in families of 
the same condition, with the adjunct of the 
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charm of welcome, such as can only greet one 
where casual visitors are not of every-day oc- 
currence. From former experience, I had an- 
ticipated some difficulty in getting on; but I 
found none, the noble proprietor of the inn 
where we now are, having established a daily 
communication from Letterkenny thus far by 
car. The road by which I came passes throng 
Rathmelton, so euphonious in its name, and so 
charming in its situation, on the banks — and 
these in part wooded — of the pretty river and re- 
ported good fishing stream which runs out of 
Lough Fern, — but, horrendum dictu, it has some 
of the worst features of an Irish country-town, 
— Chouses out of repair^ accumulations of filth, 
heaps of manure piled up in the rear of the 
dwellings, and between them and the high road 
beneath, in ignorance, neglect or contempt, of 
all sanitary rules and agricultural precepts. Its 
disorderly and unwholesome state was strongly 
contrasted with the residence where I had last 
visited, where all was order, neatness, and more 
than comfort ; and yet the gentleman, the worthy 
proprietor, held the lordship of the town-land ; 
but I was assured, in explanation, he had little 
influence in the town, owing to the houses being 
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all leaseholds. Another establishment in the 
neighbourhood was hardly less a contrast: it 
was a successfully well conducted iodine work^ 
in which on a large scale, by a routine process, 
— I wish I could say with all the appliances of 
science, — this powerful medicinal substance is 
extracted from sea-weed, the abundant growth 
of the rocky shore of the district. Heaps of the 
exhausted ashes, here and there by the road- 
side brought from the works, to be used, I was 
told, as manure, marked the greatness of the 
undertaking. Another kind of industry, and 
one to which the country owes very much of 
its prosperity, was denoted by the defilement of 
the streams by the refuse of flax, — a crop largely 
grown and increasing, — after having been sub- 
jected in the mills to the process of scotching ; 
— a waste this, it struck me in passing, which 
might be saved, (especially now Itere is a 
scarcity of the material for paper-making,) to the 
great benefit of the streams as fishing rivers, 
whether for trout or salmon. Beyond the 
neighbourhood of Kathmelton the character of 
the country changes: one passes rapidly into 
a wilder district, and increasing in wildness as 
one advances, and at the same time in boldness. 
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especially inland^ where the mountain-chains 
and peaks of MucUsh and Arigal^ — the latter 
naked and storm-beaten, rising pyramidally, 
seemingly inaccessible^ — impart to the waste an 
air almost of sublimity. As you were interested 
in the re-newed method of breeding salmon^ by 
that process which has been called the artificial, 
I must not finally omit telling you, which I 
ought to have done at starting, of what I saw 
in Dublin and Kingstown, supplementary to that 
operation. In Dublin, at the office of the In- 
land Fishery Board, I was shown young sal- 
mon which had been hatched in Galway, — some 
only a few months old, little more than two 
inches in length; others about a year and a 
half. What was remarkable in these latter was 
their various sizes, the largest being at least 
twice as large as the smallest; and yet all were 
similarly treated, of about the same age, and 
appeared to be in excellent condition. Another 
circumstance worthy of note was, that none of 
them had yet acquired the silvery scale, — even 
the largest retaining distinctly the transverse 
markings of the parr, though exceeding in size 
the majority of smolts. They were fed prin- 
cipally on earth worms, which they devoured 

O 
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greedily : this kind of food perhaps might have 
had some influence on their growth, promoting 
it, whilst it might have checked the change of 
scale. At Kingstown, another experiment has 
been instituted, which I had the pleasure of 
witnessing. There on the shore, within reach 
of the tide, an old capacious granite quany has, 
by the erection of a sea-wall with a grated 
opening, been converted into a pond, designed 
for the rearing of the sahnon fiy, with the hope 
that it may become a profitable concern, and that 
in it, as in the open sea, in two or three months, 
smolts of two or three ounces will grow to be 
grilses of four or five pounds. Some ninety 
salmon fiy taken from the river Liffey have 
been introduced : they had been there, when I 
visited the spot, abput six weeks : those which I 
saw, I was assured were grown, but not, I think, 
in the degree expected. The fear is, that their 
feed will not be sufliciently abundant. The 
trial however is worth making, and whatever 
the result, it can hardly fail of being interesting.* 

* This experiment has failed: the author has been 
informed that the salmon fry have disappeared, and it is 
supposed, have been devoured by other fish in the pond ; 
he has also learnt that most of the smaller young salmon, 
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Amicus. In speaJdng of the process of arti- 
ficial breeding, you used the word re-newed, 
seeming to imply that the method is not a new 
one. 

PisCATOR. It is not The method has been 
known to naturalists now nearly a century 5 and 
the world is indebted to a naturalist, a German, 
Lieutenant Jacobi for its discovery. Time after 
time his process, identical with that now in use, 
has been described. It has never been lost sight 
of; and yet till within the last few years, it has 
been little practised. In England, I believe, 
Mr. Boccius was the first to apply It to the 
breeding of trout. You will find the results of 
his experience described in a short treatise pub- 
lished by Van Voorst in 1848. An apparatus 
he has invented for tiie purpose, and for which 
he has taken out a patent, is worthy of notice 
and likely to be usefuL* In Scotiand, it was 

those of about two inches in length, have been eaten up 
by the larger, — some thoughtless person having brought 
them together from their separate compartments. 

* He describes it as consisting of a box with apertures, 
so that water can flow freely through, and large enough to 
hold a series of trays ; these with small square perfora- 
tions, for holding the eggs (an egg on each) ; " the box 
weighted just sufficient to float on the surface of the 
water.*' 
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i^^ lu\)Ught into use by Mr. John Shaw, of 
tV'Miutiinrigg, and by Mr. Youngs of Inver- 
«Kui» tlie former commencing his experiments in 
\SvHti. tlie latter a little later. Their inquiries 
I luivo already alluded to : you will find an ac- 
\Hmnt of them, (and each is well worth perusal,) 
iu the 14th and 15th vols, of the Transactions 
kS the Royal Society of Edinburgh. More re- 
cently in France the process of artificial breed- 
ing has been engaged in by a peasant self taught 
in the art, ignorant, it is believed, of all that 
had been previously accomplished. Remy, the 
name of the individual, and Gehin his assistant, 
of the same rank in life, have successfully ap- 
plied it to the re-stocking of several rivers which 
had become exhausted. Their labours have 
created a sensation amongst their countrymen, — 
have acquired them a well-earned reputation, 
and also a substantial reward and support from 
their government Now let us stop; we can 
renew the subject at our leisure; the night 
is advancing: you will find here a clean and 
comfortable bed, though not " smelling of la- 
vender." To-morrow we should be up and 
stirring early. 
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Amicus. Good morning. I am delighted 
with this inn; so much neatness^ cleanlineiss^ 
and comfort, with so Kttle of display, the re- 
verse of what one commonly meets with in 
Irish inns. I have not yet been able to dfetect 
anything broken, or out of repair, or applied to 
a purpose for which it was never intended. 

PisCATOE. Nor will you, I think, during 
your stay. Now to our plentiful breakfast, of 
which some good fish, I am sure, will form a 
part. I have kept you waiting, and have t6 
apologize. Having risen before you, and knoT^- 

tempted out, and tempted on by what I saw, 
and so mterested that I forgot the time. Having 
been here before, some long years ago, I was 
struck with the various changes I now wit- 
nessed; rich pasture, where before there was 
bog; neat dwellings, and substantial, in the 
place of rude primitive cabins; divided and 
fenced fields, each tilled by its own tenant, be- 
fore open and common ; and, from all I could 
collect, a contented and well disposed peasantry, 

wretched, and contentious race that previoudy 
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struggled for and with difficulty sappcxted ex- 
istence, working heartleaslv on the <dd ** nin- 
dale"' or gavel-kind system. Ton will ask, 
how have these changes been effected? I can 
more easily tell you by whom than how. The 
benefactor of the district is the same indiTidnal 
to whom we stand indebted for this OMnfortable 
inn, Tiz. Lord George HilL When he pur- 
chased the property, a few years ago, it was in the 
condition in which I first saw it. By his energy 
and skilful management, combined with just 
dealing and kind consideration for the welfiEure 
of the people, idded by a rights-minded and 
clever agent, he has effected the changes I have 
had the pleasure to witness, and without eject- 
ing a single family, or in any instance raimng 
the rent. His improvements are immediate ; his 
profits prospective, except firom the two or three 
hundred acres which are farmed on his own 
account. Look out of the window, you will 
see his flock of sheep going to their pasture: 
how well they look ! The stock of cattle, most 
of them stall-fed, are, I am assured, doing as 
welL The quantity of forage yielded by the 
well drained and richly manured land is very 
great, and is their support The grass is the 
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fiorin, which is peculiarly well adapted to the 
soil and climate. 

Amicus. Has any account been published 
of what has been effected here, and which, from 
your brief showing, is so worthy of record ? 

PiscATOE. The noble proprietor has pub- 
lished some details on the subject, in a work 
entitled " Facts from Gweedore," and you will 
find an interesting, animated, and instructiye 
description of the same in the " Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine" for January, 1853. Whilst 
we remain here, you must look about, see, and 
inquire ; and I think you will be satisfied that 
the brief sketch I have given is nowise an ex- 
aggerated one. 

Amicus. Can you frimish me with any sta- 
tistics ? 

PiscATOE. Only with a very few ; for in- 
stance, the arable land, which in 1841 was 1057 
acres, is now increased to 1517 acres ; and, as the 
gentleman who has the superintendence of the 
property informs me, supporting a population 
of 2359 souls, with stock to the amount of 191 
horses, 29 pigs, 1348 cattle, 3226 sheep. What 
the amount of stock was before he could not 
say : its increase, however, since 1841 is imder- 
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Stood to be oonadenbley and if so, the more 
remarkable, as tbe time inciiides the fiunine 
period. 

Amicus. Thaok& Let us be up and doing ; 
we are forgetting our fishing. How fine is tbe 
Tiew finom this other window, in the direction, 
I hope, of our fishing-ground: the tranquil, 
full, and winding river, leading to the lake; 
and that moorland lake, bounded as it were by 
that grand hill — the naked and preciptous 
ArigaL 

PisCATOB. That lake which we see is, in- 
deed, one of the three which we shall explore 
to-day in our fishing excursion. The boat is 
waiting at the foot of the garden. Let us be o£ 
You see even the garden is productiye and 
flourishing, — another rarity in connection with 
an Lrish inn. Before we step into the boat, 
let us put together our rods. Even in ascend- 
ing the stream, we shall probably take some 
trout. 

Amicus. I enjoy this lake fishing; it is the 
luxury of angling : a gentle gliding £rom one 
run to another; constant change of scene; 
moderate exercise, and good sport This upper 
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lake^ Dunluighy^ improves on the first and se- 
cond^ — Milliguir and Glentoman^ — these^ I 
thinks you told me are their names. How 
pleasing is that bank of wood ; and is not that 
a house amongst the trees^ and that to the left 
a church ? 

FiscATOB. You are not mistaken ; the house 
is occupied by a worthy family to whom the 
property belongs, and by whom the church has 
been built ; it is of native marble. That wood 
of birch, oak, and holly which you admire has 
all been planted, and in its respectable growth 
affords proof, I think, that the climate and soil 
are unchanged, and that the destruction of the 
formerly widespread forests, now represented 
by bog-timber, wa« owing to other and special 
causes, — ^those, perhaps, which you conjectured. 

Amicus. Now our day's sport is over, be- 
fore we land, let us count our spoiL Two dozen 
of brown-trout, half a dozen of white-trout, 
and one smaU sahnon : altogether not less than 
thirty pounds of fish ! This I call good sport; 
and I am rather surprised you should make 
light of it. 

FisCATOB. We might have had better had 
not the wind failed us, especially in the upper 
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lake, irhere we killed die afanoii, and where I 
e^wcted to hare killed move, fiv il k diere st 
this seaaooy Tiz. bom Julj (mwaids, that they 



Ta-mOTTOW we will trv the nTer, and 
chance ci succesB, now that the water is 
after the late rains. 



Amicus. What flies shall I nse to-day in our 
riyer fishing ? 

PiscATOB. Be contented with one, and let it 
be this, which is ahnost eqnaUy good for sabnon 
and white*troat. I am indebted for it to a 
sldlfbl angler, well acquainted with the river, 
being a readent> and distingoidied for his suc- 
cess. It is the smallest salmon-fly, perhaps, 
you ever saw. See how it is formed ; — ^its body 
of black wool, ribbed with gold twist; legs of a 
reddish brown cock's hackle; wings of dark 
mallard's feather, or of the tail feather of the 
cock pheasant. This day's fishing will not be 
so social as yesterday's. Take with you our 
old boatman; he knows all the best pools in 
this river : the younger will attend me. I will 
follow you. We shall meet at a spot that I 
am sure will please you, — at the junction of 
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the river with the tide. Boatman^ take my 
friend to the next good pool, that below the 
bridge, so that he may have a fair start, and 
that we may not be too close on each other's 
heels. 

Amicus. This is the jxmction yon spoke of 
before we parted company. What a picturesque 
spot ! The river pent up and gushing between 
the cleft lofty granite rocks; that deep, dark 
pool below ; those foaming rapids beyond ; and 
the still sea in that pretty rock-bound cove. 
The whole makes a charming picture ; nor is it 
without enlivening objects; — the boat entering 
the little harbour with a cargo of seaweed, — 
that group of women occupied in washing under 
the shelter of yon lofty rock, and one of them 
truly a young beauty, and, take my word for 
it, not ignorant of her charms. 

PiscATOR. Come with me to the upper rapid, 
and I wiU bring you in yiew of another animating 
object. 

Amicus. Surely in that whirl of waters the 
man is risking his life ! Yet he seems to appre- 
hend no danger. How he casts about his huge 
landing-net ! Fray, what is he about ? 
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PisCATOB. You will probably soon discover. 
See, he has " looped" — ^that is the expression — 
a sahnon, a €resh-run fish of about eight pounds. 
How sturdily he bears off his prize ! 

Amicus. It is an interesting sight, but surely 
a poaching practice. 

PisCATOR. Right, and a very destructive one, 
for when the fish are running up, ahnost any 
number may be taken in the narrow rapids by 
this method ; and it can be practised by night 
as well as by day. Now, tell me what has been 
your success ? 

Amicus. I hooked two salmon, which escaped ; 
one breaking the casting-line ; the other getting 
sulky, — sinking in a deep pool, and somehow 
extricating the hook from its hold. The only 
fish I have killed are three white-trout and a 
few brown-trout. What has been your success ? 

PiscATOB. One salmon and double your 
number of white-trout, — the salmon not exceed- 
ing seven pounds ;-m this river heavy fish are 
rare. I have sent the fish to the inn, that you 
may try the quality of the salmon of the Clady, 
—the name of the river. 

Amicus. It is a pleasant river to fish. Wad- 
ing here is even less necessary than in the Erne, 
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and it is nowhere too wide. Below the falls in 
the tide way, I rose several large trout and took 
one — a brown one, of abojut a pound, in excellent 
condition. The boatman informs me that this 
is their special haunt, — ^wbere the fresh and salt 
water mix, — ^that they are always to be found 
here, and that the common belief is, that they 
are males or barren fish. 

FiSGATOB. This is not the only instance that 
has come to my knowledge of the common trout 
flourishing in brackish water. The feed here 
seems specially to agree with the trout : on that 
I apprehend its excellence for the table depends. 
As to the popular belief, it may be true or false ; 
most likely false; and that the breeding fish 
escape notice by running up late in the season, 
after angling is oyer. 

Amicus. (At dinner.) Ofthe salmon and trout 
to which you have helped me, I hardly know 
which to give the preference to : they are both 
excellent ; and the trout ahnost as red as the 
salmon; — a good example, you will probably 
say, of the effect of feeding. You have given 
me some information respecting the process of 
artificial breeding, which I see by the papers is 
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attracting much attention, and is on trial in 
many places, and yet is not approved by all who 
havegiYenittJieircon8ideration,andhayewTitten 
on the subject ; some even I find have objected 
to it as an- abuse — ^as ^^ a pro&ne intervention 
with nature." What say you to this? What is 
your opinion of its value ? 

PiscATOB. As to the objection, — ^it is irre- 
levant, inasmuch as the intention of the arti- 
ficial process is to meet an eva,-that arismg 
from the destruction of the parent fish when 
ready for spawning: it might as well be said 
that certain midwifery practices performed for 
the purpose of saving life, interfering with the 
natural processes, are uniustifiable, and a pro&ne 
intervention ; or tiu.t i^e improvement of fruit- 
bearing trees by grafting is wrong, or even the 
sowing of seed-corn. Those who object, be as- 
sured, either are not naturalists, or are ignorant 
of the manner in which the work of reproduction 
in the instance of fishes is conducted, and how 
briefly the parent fish are concerned in it. As 
to its value, I certainly think favourably of it, 
if employed with discretion and well conducted ; 
and, provided— and it is an important proviso— 
that it is not jnade a substitute for the natural 
process, but only auxiliary to it. The danger 
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is that the proprietors of fisheries may become 
remiss in guarding the spawning beds^ and in 
protecting the breeding fish and preventing their 
destruction^ as on these they ought chiefly to 
depend for keeping up^ or rather I should say, 
for increasing their stock of fish. The artificial 
method, I apprehend, will be found most useful 
as a means of introducing sahnon into streams 
hitherto without them. But to accomplish this, 
many precautions will be required. The streams 
must be watched ; obstacles to iiie descent of the 
smolts and to iiie reascent of iiie grilse must be 
removed, and iiie young fish in aU their stages 
must be protected. 

Amicus. I am glad that you, at least in part, 
approve the use of the artificial process. It 
seems to be the privilege of man — ^and it is a high 
one — ^to have control, or, as strongly expressed in 
Holy Writ, to have ** dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth on the earth." One 
advantage of this process, if I am not mistaken, 
you have not alluded to, viz. its fitness to make 
us better acquainted with the habits and economy 
of the migratory Salmonidae. 

PiSCATOB. Certainly that is an advantage, 
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and we have amide proof of it in the light already 
thrown on the subject, and fire^ |ifoo& are not 
wanting, from followii^ it, indeed Aerare afanoet 
of daily occurrence. Here is an extract I have 
jnst received from the <^ Daily Mail" of the 27th 
October, 1854, which von can.read at tout lei- 
sore, describing how in the salmon pond near 
Stormont Field on the Tay , the young fish from 
ora obtained in NoTcmber and December, were, 
at the time mentioned, owing to good feeding, 
advanced in size over those of the same age in 
the adjoining river; (the former from five to 
six inches in length: the latter from two to three, 
and the former it is said '^ to all appearance be- 
ginning to put on their smolt scales,") and so 
tending to show, according to a previous state- 
ment, that the salmon fry, when having abun- 
dance of feed, migrate to the sea in little more 
than twelve months; and in accordance with 
Mr. Andrew Young's opinion, that their longer 
duration in fresh water is owing to deficiency of 
food, checking their assuming the smolt form 
marked by the silvery scale. 

Amicus. Are there any special precautions 
required to insure the success of the artificial 
method? 
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PiscATOR, Some axe advisable, indeed are 
necessary, I shall mention a few circumstances. 
And first of the quality of the water to be sup- 
plied to the ova: the purer and clearer it is, 
the better ; and it should be in a constant un-^ 
failing stream, and of a pretty equable tempera- 
ture, equally protected from being frozen and 
from being unduly heated by the sun's rays; 
the latter, however, considering the season of 
the year, the spawning season, little to be ap- 
prehended. Next, of the gravel on which the 
ova are to be laid : it ought to be clean, free as 
much as possible from all coarse adhering matter 
whether animal or vegetable. So important is 
this point, that none should be used before being 
subjected to careful examination. Thirdly, of 
the roe and milt : these of course should be both 
quite mature, and obtained from living fish, and 
be mixed immediately after their expulsion. 
The test of their maturity, is the liquid milkiness 
of the milt, obtainable on the gentlest pressure, 
and the same facility in obtaining the ova ; — the 
ova when ripe being detached from their ovaries, 
and loose in the cavity of the abdomen. 

Amicus. Why need there be so much atten- 
tion paid to the gravel that is to be employed ? 

p 
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PisCATOB. Mainly to escape as mndi as 
pofifiible parasitical vegetable growths, and the 
attacks of the larvae of aquatic insectSi. If a 
mncor or bjssas form on the eggs, to which 
there is a great tendency, whether dirty gravel 
or impure water be used, the effect wiU be fatal 
to the ova. And if larvae be not exdoded, the 
result may be as bad; — ^they, especially the 
larvae of the May-fly, attacking the ^gs and 
actually devouring them: an instance of the 
kind has been recorded in which a total fisiilure 
of the artificial process on a large scale was 
owing to this circumstance. In the arrange* 
ments for the process we cannot do better than 
keep in mind the conditions under which the 
natural process is conducted. It is chiefly the 
clear mountun-streams which the fish resort to 
under the procreative impulse, and it is in the 
hungry waters and well-washed gravel of such 
streams that they commonly form their spawn- 
ing-beds. The first aphorism of Bacon, begin- 
ning " Homo naturae minister," should altogether 
be our guide in this operation, which is one of 
imitation not of intervention. 

Amicus. You speak of their spawning-beds, 
and you before mentioned a furrow being made 
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by the fish for the reception of the eggs. In a 
work I have lately seen, ** Scandinavian Ad- 
ventures," the author, Mr. Lloyd, gives an ac- 
count of some observations, seemingly deserving 
of credit, afibrding proof that in Sweden, at 
least in the Sava, a tributary of the Gotha, the 
breeding salmon mates no furrow, discharging 
her ova on the gravelly bed of the stream with- 
out any preparation. How does this accord 
with your experience ? 

PisCATOE. It is not in accordance with the 
experience of all those most deserving of confi- 
dence, who have mtnessed and described the 
spawning operation in our rivers. If it be a 
fact, free from all fallacy, I am disposed to con- 
sider it an exceptional one. Pray call to mind 
what I stated when conversing on this subject 
before, and how admirably adapted all the cir- 
cimistances appeared to be which are concerned 
in the process. 

Amicus. In coming here, about three short 
miles from this place, I crossed a river called 
the Crawley, in which I was told there is good 
salmon and white-trout fishing. Have you ever 
tried it? 

PiscATOE. I have fished it, and if you please 
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we will go there to-morrow, should there be a 
good wind, for as it is mostly a sluggish stream, 
a brisk stirring wind is essential Its white- 
trout iis^hing is better than its salmon fishing; 
and even the first is not of the best kind. Like 
most rivers, its repute, whether near or distant, 
like that of the one we fished to-day, is greater 
than deserved, giving rise, in consequence, to 
disappointment on actual acquaintance. That 
these two rivers in particular are not better is 
not surprising, considering the acquired habits 
of the native peasantry, — ^how partial the at- 
tempts that have hitherto been made to prevent 
irregular and unlawful fishing, and the great far 
cility of poaching. 

Amicus. May we be favoured with wind and 
luck to-morrow, our last day; and may we 
meet here again at some future time, for though 
the fishing these two days, especially the last, 
has not quite come up to my expectations, other 
things, — ^this comfortable hotel, — ^the wild beau- 
ty and grandeur of the scenery, — ^the singular 
condition of the people in transition under an 
improving system, — have, and indeed have rather 
exceeded them. 



COLLOQUY IX. 

Grayling fishing, Tlie Teme^ BroTnfieldy 

Shropshire. 




Amicus. 
HEN you invited me to meet you 
here, you tempted me by the pro- 
mise of good grayling fishing in a 
country worthy of it, — recalling, 
especially as you wrote disparagingly of the 
trout of the Teme, a former remark of yours, 
that there is commonly some relation between 
the scenery of a district and the kind of fishing 
its waters afford. 

PisCATOE. When you are better acquainted 
with the river, its character and scenery, I am 
confident your own observations will accord 
with and confirm my remark. That there should 
be such a relation as that you allude to, is no 
more than might be expected. We see more or 
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less of it throughout nature, in plants, in ani- 
mals, and even in the human race : no doubt 
wisely ordained. 

Having through the kindness of a friend ob- 
tained leave for both of us to have a few days' 
fishing in this charming river, and in a good 
extent of it, if we have any success, you will be 
able to compare the two kinds of fish and judge 
of their qualities. The keeper is waiting to in- 
troduce us to the grounds of Oakley Park, hard 
by, where we will commence. He has promised 
to imlock the gates to give us free passage, and 
as his accompanying us would be a mere useless 
form, we will give him his douceur and dismiss 
him. The boy from the village will attend you 
with a landing-net, and he will point out the 
parts of^the stream you should fish. 

Amicus. As to my tackle and files ! What 
would you recommend ? 

PiscATOE. Your tackle cannot be too fine. 
AUow me to see your book ? This casting-line 
of delicate gut will answer ; and try these files, 
which you have told me you got at Shrewsbury. 
They are all duns, of good colours, and weU 
made, and not too large. The grayling, let me 
tell you, is a more fastidious fish than the trout. 
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and^ in consequence^ not so easily captured. His 
manner^ too^ of taking the fly is different ; more 
deliberate in his movements^ it does not make 
a dash at its prey like the trout^ but approaches 
it slowly, and as it were sucks it in. Another 
peculiarity is, that his mouth is tenderer ; the 
hold of the hook, when hooked, less firm, and 
consequently in striking a delicate hand should 
be used, and the landing-net should be employed 
whenever the bank is the least steep, or rather, 
I should say, always irrespective of the kind of 
shore. Now we will part to meet at a late 
dinner. Do you follow the stream in its course ; 
I will go in the opposite direction. I choose for 
you, knowing the river, and that the part I 
have assigned you being better preserved, — ^it 
is the reserved water, — ^your chance of success 
will be so much greater ; and pray do not be 
seduced by the beauty of the grounds to neglect 
your sport, or to fish carelessly. 

PisCATOE. (^Meeting again.) Well, what has 
been your sport ? Your basket does not appear 
to oppress the shoulder of the lad. 

Abcicus. I have spent a most pleasant day. 
Your parting caution was not uncalled for. 
Barely have I seen so much beauty, or of a 
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higher order of its kind. ^Vliat noble trees are 
those ^^ Druid Oaks," so grand in their decay, 
and venerable ! How fine and well assorted ihe 
other trees which bear the old oaks company 
on the slope descending to the river! How 
happy the admixture of grove, shrubbery, and 
garden ! I thought of paradise and its oriental 
import, in going through the walks from one 
portion of the river to the other. 

PisCATOB. The garden and shrubberies, in- 
termixed with clumps of trees, between the 
house of ihe honourable proprietor and the river, 
are a good specimen of the kind, — a good example 
of ornamental planting, where the ground and 
all the circumstances are favourable, as they 
specially are here. But you have not answered 
my question as to your success. 

Amicus. That has not been great, and yet 
equal to my expectations. I have taken half a 
dozen grayling, and three trout, — ^the largest of 
each not exceeding a poimd. I cannot say I 
fished very assiduously. The charm of the 
scenery in part diverted my attention. More- 
over, a portion of my time was occupied in ex- 
periments on the fish, — for I have come to the 
conclusion, that inculcated by you in your ex- 
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ordium^ — ^that to make angling most interesting, 
it should not be dissociated from science. Before 
setting out on this excursion, I had been read- 
ing an account of the grayling in Mr, Yarrell's 
History of British Fishes," and in Bloch's 
Ichthyology." From the statements in each 
there seems to be a doubt whether the grayling 
is capable of enduring brackish water, so as to 
admit of its migrating to and from the sea, as 
asserted by Richter. For my own satisfaction, 
I got from the gardener a large basin and some 
common salt, and having brought it to a spot 
where small grayling were rising freely, I filled 
it with water, adding salt enough to render it 
brackish, and into this I put the first young 
grayling I caught, — one that was only very 
slightly hooked, and nowise injured, and within 
a few seconds of its being taken from the river. 
The fish did not seem to mind the change : it 
swam about freely, as it did when I last saw it, 
three or four hours after it had been taken. I 
had the basin covered, to prevent its jmnping out, 
with the intention of returning to it to-morrow. 
Here is a portion of the brackish water in which 
it has been immersed. I have with me the 
apparatus necessary for ascertaining its specific 
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grayitj. See, on trial, it proves to be 10,062 
to water as 10,000. Another trial I made was 
of the temperature of ihe grayling as measored 
by the thermometer. The bulb was intro- 
duced into the stomach the instant the fish was 
taken; in one it rose to 54% when the water 
was 52^; in another instance to 53% when the 
water was 51 *5^ Each fish was of about half 
a pound. 

PiscATOB. I congratulate you on the com- 
mencement of your ichthyological inquiries. 
Now, I am sure, I may claim you as a brother 
of the angle! I hope you opened some of 
your fish, and examined the contents of their 
stomach. 

Amicus. I did. In the stomach of one of the 
larger grayling I fotmd river smuls ; in that of a 
small one, many small black flies. I observed 
that the young fish rose more fireely at the 
artificial fly than their elders. May not this 
be owing to the old fish feeding more at the 
bottom, preferring the coarse and more substan- 
tial food which they find there ? 

PisCATOB. Probably so, and in confirmation 
I may mention, that the largest fish — grayling 
exceeding two or three pounds — ^are rarely taken 
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with the flr. The moEt deadhr bait Cor them is 
the gnadiopper and maggot. 

AjuccSk Xow tell me <^ joor doii^ and 
saocesB. 

PisCATOB. That ie Emmned op in ten gnj- 
ling and eight trout. I opened them alL In 
the stomadis of die troot I found chiefly in- 
cased hurvae and yarions insects; in those of the 
grayling, snails, — Physa fontinaUs, — the same 
as you found, and insects and coarse graTcL 
Their procreatiTe organs were in very different 
states: in the trout, the roe and milt were 
nearly mature, as might be expected now, in 
the last week of October ; in the grayling, the 
roe was only granular, and the milt a slender 
cord. Before we take the fish to the inn, and 
transfer them to the care of the cook, let me call 
your attention to some of the peculiarities of the 
grayling. And, first, smell to it. Do you not 
perceive a smell, though fidnt, a little like that 
of thyme ? Whence its specific Linnean name, 
Salmo Thymallus. Observe its eye, its pointed 
pearnshaped pupiL Observe its mouth and small 
feeble teeth, and its upper projecting lip. Here 
is a small one, only about five inches long, — 
called a pink, supposed to be only a few months 
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old^ though, judging from the analogy of the 
young of true Sahnonldse, more likely to be over 
twelve months; you perceive it has no trans- 
verse bars, no markings distinguishing it from 
older fiiU grown fish. 

Amicus. Pray stop. Do not proceed further 
with your history of the fish at present, lest I 
should consider it more fitted for the museum 
than the table ; and I have a desire to taste it, 
and with relish. Whilst we are walking to the 
inn, tell me of that part of the river you fished. 

PiSCATOR. Of its kind, it was as charming 
as yours, — ^nature taking the place of art The 
greater part of the way I fished was within the 
limits of the park, — so well called Oakley Park, 
— ^the oak its pride, — an excellent example of 
the old English park. To-morrow, in going to 
Leintwardine, we shall pass through it, and I 
am sure you will enjoy it. With its many alleys 
green, bushy dells, and bosky bourns, it can 
hardly fell to remind you of the scenery of 
Milton's " Comus," which, you know, was per- 
formed in the neighbouring castle of Ludlow, 
and if not written on the spot, doubtless with a 
knowledge of the country. The last time I was 
here, we came from Leintwardine without a 
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guide^ lost our way, and were benighted, and 
realized finely the solemn time and landscape 
of that beautij^ poem : moreover, on our at 
length reaching Bromfield, we witnessed a relic 
of an old custom, which might have offended 
the severe Poet, and given him the idea of 
wassail-rout, so vividly described in Comus : I 
allude to the yearly village wake or revel, as 
here called, that night observed, and which was 
kept up to a late hour, with dancing, drinking, 
and boisterous merriment. 

Amicus, In your letter you did not mention 
this little inn. What a place of comfort it is ! 
What an excellent dinner we have had, and how 
neat and nice our bed rooms ! K this had been 
a resort of Izaak Walton, I could imagine it un- 
altered, for everything here has, without decay, 
an air of antiquity. And then the village, con- 
sisting of its few scattered hamlets, with the old 
and picturesque church, and even more pictu- 
resque school-room, over the archway, — a fine 
specimen of mediaeval crosstimbered architec- 
ture, — is in perfect harmony and keeping. 

PisCATOE, The Clive Arms is deserving of 
your commendation, and so are the worthy peo- 
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pie who keep it. The gateway with the school- 
room which you admire was the entrance to a 
Priory, of which now little remains, but the old 
church. According to tradition the Druid oaks 
which have outUved it, were noble trees at the 
time of its foimdation, and a part of a forest from 
which the timber was obtained for its erection, 
dating from the eleventh or twelfth century. 
What think you of the grayling and trout? 

Amicus. That the trout is inferior to the 
grayling, and the grayling not imlike in taste a 
whiting ; and what seems to me curious, the trout 
has a considerable resemblance to the grayling, 
cuts nearly as white, and differs littie in taste or 
in degree of firmness. Now, I shall feel obliged 
to you to give me some frirther particulars re- 
specting it, and especially how it differs from 
the trout and the true Salmonidas, tiiat being an 
expression you used, as if the grayling did not 
belong to the family. 

PisCATOB. Some of our best naturalists, in 
consequence of its obvious and well marked 
points of difference, have separated it from the 
Salmonidae, considering it as one of a natural 
group, of which there are several species, bear- 
ing a close resemblance to each other, such as 
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the Schelly or Gwyniad in England and Wales, 
the Yendiss in Scotland, the Pollan in Ireland, 
besides many foreign species to which in common 
the generic name of Coregonus has been ap- 
pUed j-indeed comparing the grayling wiA the 
true Salmonidas, it may be ssdd to differ in almost 
all respects but one, — ^which one has been made 
the connecting link, viz. the small supplementary 
adipose fin, that posterior to the great dorsal fin. 
You see how in its general appearance it differs 
from any of the trout or salmon kind. I have 
already noticed some of its peculiarities. I may 
direct your attention further to its large dorsal 
fin, and internally to its large air-bladder. By 
means of the one it readily descends ; it is less 
a surface fish than the trout : by means of the 
other its ascent is facilitated. In its time and 
place of spawning it differs from the trout ; not 
running up into the small streams for the pur- 
pose, but remaining in the broad shallows of the 
river; and its spawning period, not being the 
beginning of winter, but the advanced spring, 
April and May. Its ova too are of a smaller 
size, about half that of the trout or salmon, and 
in consequence proportionally more numerous. 
Forty days, it is stated by Mr. Boccius, is the 
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time required for their hatching. Its haunts 
likewise are different. In this country it is 
never found in the mountain stream, or in small 
brooks. It has no disposition to leap &lls, or to 
quit its native streams. The rivers most suit- 
able to it are those like the Teme, rather slug- 
gish than swift, with deep pools connected by 
moderate rapids, subject to no very great fluctu- 
ations, either as regards volume of water, or 
temperature, running through limestone districts 
and fed by springs gushing from limestone rocks, 
— ^rivers in which throughout the year there is 
abundance of feed. Abundance of food seems 
to be essential to this fish ; and having no hy- 
bemating propensity, feeding at all seasons, it 
is always in condition, though in highest in win- 
ter, and least after spawning, especially the 
female. It differs too from the trout in being 
less vivacious, — ^less tenacious of life. It soon 
dies, if put into a weU, where the trout lives and 
flourishes ; and in consequence, its habitats are 
far more limited. I am not aware that it has 
been found in any lake, at least in this country ; 
and I have heard of an attempt to introduce it 
into a pond as unsuccessftd. Even the number 
of rivers in which it occurs is inconsiderable, and 
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in the United Kingdom confined to England and 
Wales, being unknown in Scotland and Ireland. 
The popular belief is that it was not originally a 
native fish, but, as already remarked, was im- 
ported from the Continent and by the monks, — 
which is not improbable. In consequence of its 
very limited range the conjecture has been thrown 
out, that the quality of the water may be con- 
cerned as regards its limit. The examination I 
have made of the water of the rivers it haunts, 
and of others tributary which it avoids, is not in 
favour of this notion ; for instance, the water of 
the Derbyshire Wye, and of the Lathkill, which 
joins it, the one celebrated for its grayling, the 
other, the Lathkill, for its trout. I found each 
very similar in composition ; both were compara- 
tively hard jfrom the presence of carbonate of lime 
insolution. My belief is that other circumstances, 
rather than the quality of the water, have most 
influence, whether in attracting or repelling the 
fish : thus in the instance of the Lathkill, the im- 
pediment of its falls ; and in confirmation I have 
been assured by the keeper on that river, that 
the grayling passes from the Wye into it, and is 
met with as far as the first fall, one that trout 
readily ascend — ^but is met with no farther. 

Q 
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Ajucus. And thus we come back to the re- 
lation between the sceneiy of a district, and the 
kind of fishing it affords. I like the general 
proposition, and hold this to be a good illustra- 
tion of it. I shall now always associate the 
grayling, not with the mountain and moor, the 
grand and wild, but with park and meadow, the 
cultivated valley and rich pastures. 

PiscATOB. And, not incorrectly, provided 
you restrict yourself to ihe grayling and its 
rivers in England. On the Continent you 
would find exceptions: there, it is an Alpine 
fish; and yet even ihere occurring only in 
streams which have tiie same fitness for it as 
those of this coimtry ; and in our walk to-mor- 
row you will see a kind of exceptional example 
in the deep glen and wild rapids connecting the 
upper valley of Leintwardine with the lower 
one of Downton. 

Amicus. Before leaving Bromfield, I must 
pay a visit to tiie grayling left in brackish 
water yesterday imder tiie care of tiie gardener 
at Oakley Park. Do accompany me. 

PiSCATOE. No persuasion is required : were 
I not interested in tiie result, I should have 
pleasure in the walk through those charming 
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grounds and most charming gardens^ — a resort 
of beauty as well as of fish, — ^and, now the fa- 
mily is not here, a beautiful solitude. 

Amicus. See here is the little grayling, and 
now, after nearly twenty-four hours, it is alive 
and active. 

PiSCATOR. It is a good result, and it induces 
me to attach more importance than I previously 
did to the statement of Richter, that the gray- 
ling has migratory habits, and passes its time 
partly in fresh, partly in salt or brackish water, 
such as that of the Baltic. The subject is de- 
serving of further inquiry, especially if the 
northern naturalist be correct as to the species 
of Coregonus, whether a true grayling or not. 
Now let us make the best of our way to Leint- 
wardine. 

Amicus. Shall we not fish by the way ? 

PiscATOB. A few years ago this would have 
been practicable and delightfoL I allude to 
the time when the late proprietor of Downton 
Castle was alive. From him leave could easily 
have been procured, and a courteous reception ; 
and you might have had the double pleasure of 
some excellent angling, and of witnessing the 
results, in improved varieties of fruits in his 
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gardens, of the researches of this accomplished 
and ingemous man in yegetable physiology ap- 
plied to horticulture. Since his lamented death 
a change has come over the scene : the castle 
for several years was unoccupied, the proprietor 
living at a distance, the gardens and grounds 
were little cared for, and even the river not 
well preserved, and consequently much poached. 
Becently the building has found a resident, a 
gentleman fond of angling, and anxious to im- 
prove the fishing : liberal as he is, we must not 
task his courtesy in asking for leave; we will 
do no more than pay our respects in passing, 
and look at, as you are an admirer of pictures, 
a very interesting Raphael* — ^a portrait of won- 
derful effect by that great master,— one of a 
collection belonging to the house. Fishing we 

♦ ^' A portrait, half-length, of Bernardo Divizio da 
Bibbiena, Cardinale di Santa Maria, in Portico, the 
friend and patron of the artist, sitting at his desk, sur- 
rounded by books, hour-glass, &c., date, 1513. 

*' Purchased at Rome from the heirs of the Cardinal's 
niece (whom the painter was to have married), on the 
approach of the French under Buonaparte, by Mr. 
Graves, brother of the admiral of that name. Painted 
on thick poplar pannel." — From MS. ofR. P, Knight. 

For this notice the author is indebted to his respected 
friend Mrs. Stackhouse Acton. 
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will not attempt till we reach our fishing quar- 
ters. There I expect to meet a gentleman, one 
of a club of twenty who rent about three miles 
of the river below Lemtwardine. In company 
with him, according to the rules of the club, a 
stranger may fish ; and probably we shall find 
another member willing to show the same fa- 
vour, so that neither of us will be excluded. 
The rule may seem irksome ; but I dare say it 
is necessary, and it is less irksome than you 
would unagine, for after bringing you to the 
river side, you and your friend may part com- 
pany and fish independently. As we proceed 
do not you recognize the truth of the descrip- 
tions in " Salmonia" of the more remarkable fea- 
tures of the country ? The author and the late 
proprietor of this beautiful property were old 
friends; and in his account of both, of the 
scenery and of the man, he has felicitously suc- 
ceeded in doing them justice. I am glad that 
we read together last night his chapter on the 
grayling; and let me advise you to read it 
again and again whenever you set out on gray- 
ling fishing. In no book on angling with which 
I am acquainted will you find a better account 
of the fish, or ampler details regarding the best 
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mode of catching it, exclusive, of course, of 
poaching practices. 

Amicus. I hope we shall find the inn at 
Leintwardine kept by the same worthy host 
and hostess commended in ^^ Salmonia." 

PiscATOB. There, too, is a change. Re- 
member it is now rather more than a quarter of 
a century since that book was written. We 
shall find, judging from my experience two 
years ago, no want of ordinary civility and to- 
lerable accommodation, — ^not to be complained 
of, but at the same time hardly meriting praise, 
or bearing comparison for comfort, whether of 
bed or board, with that at Bromfield, which we 
have just left, or with that of Rowsley, the 
Peacock in Derbyshire, where I hope we shall 
next meet in pursuit of the same fish. And, 
whilst I remember it, let me recommend you to 
read, preparatory to it, a paper in the Dublin 
University Magazine, the number for July, 
1854, entitled " A Bamble in Charles Cotton's 
Country," in which you will find a pleasantly 
written account of most that is worthy of notice 
in that delightful, and to the angler classical 
country. It is, I may mention, " in tenderness 
and friendship," from the pen of a worthy 
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friend of mine^ himself an angler and a genuine 
disciple of Izaak Walton. And, it was in his 
pleasant company and under his experienced 
guidance, that I first explored, rod in hand, the 
charming vallies of the Wye, the Rathkill and 
the Bradford, — one day, or part of a day, turn- 
ing aside to view the modem l|)lendours of 
Chatsworth, — another, to see and admire the 
impressive remains of a bygone age so well 
preserved in Hadden HalL 




^COLLOQUY X. 

Charr and Trout JUhing. Hawet-waier, 

Westmoreland, 




PiSCATOR. 

ELCOME to Bampton Grange 
and the Lake District^ of which 
we are now on the outskirts. On 
your way by rail from Lancaster 
to Shapfells^ you must have seen the mountain 
barriers on your left in the distance ; and from 
Shap to this village, if observant, you may have 
noticed, through the opening between the hills 
in the deep valley, the lake we are to fish, and 
where, if wind and weather favour, we shall be 
well repaid for coming so far, 

Amicus, Coming from the great city at this 
hot and feverish season of London life, such as 
you know it is in June, I looked with wishful 
eyes towards that fine line of mountain to which 
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you allude : it reminded me of past times, and 
stirred up in my mind pleasant recollections 
and fancies of the deliciae of mountain scenery, 
the cool air, the refreshing breeze, the rippling 
stream, the thundering cataract, and more beside, 
which you can well imagine : and, since leaving 
the rail, in the short drive of five miles over 
the green pastoral hills, I have had a foretaste 
of the expected pleasures. The driver of my 
car told me that Bampton Grange is no less 
than two miles from the lake. Is it not an in- 
convenient distance ? 

PisCATOR. It is: but it is unavoidable. This 
is a secluded part of the Lake District, out of 
the way of ordinary travellers, and consequently 
provided with little accommodation for tourists, 
or even for anglers. On my first visit, — ^it was 
with a friend, now, alas, departed, a soldier 
and a poet, and as gallant as the soldier-poet 
whose lays he so well translated, the chivalrous 
Camoens, — feeling then the inconvenience of 
the distance, we — ^to use a military phrase of 
his — ^beat up for quarters at every decent house 
we passed between this and the lake, but all in 
vain. But be comforted, two miles is no great 
distance ; and is little felt where the road is 
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pleasing : moreover, if you choose to leave the 
road, you can get to the lake by the river side ; 
and a charming walk it is, — a succession of 
pretty meadows and woody banks, — ^the river 
itself, in its falls, pools, and rapids, all the land- 
scape painter could wish, and not without fish, 
brook-trout and some sahnon-fiy, for the amuse- 
ment of the angler. 

Amicus. This village inn Is not very promis- 
ing, and in the seclusion of the place, I infer we 
shall fare but ilL 

PisCATOB. So thought the hospitable friend 
with whom I have been staying : he knowing 
that even good angling needs attention to the 
** creature-comforts" for enjoyment, sent with 
me a well-stocked basket, the pigeon pie in 
which will make us tolerably independent of 
the casual supplies of the place, and as, fortu- 
nately, good bread, butter, milk, and eggs are 
not casual here, I think we shall do pretty well, 
to say nothing of the excellent fish which we 
intend to capture. The rooms we shall find 
clean and neat, and the beds tolerable. I have 
seen the keeper, and shown him our written 
leave ; and to-morrow he will be ready at an 
early hour with his boat. I have made arrange- 
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ments with him too for our having breakfast at 
the boat-house, he providing milk and we the 
tea and substantials. 

Amicus. How pleasant is the early morning. 
We seem to breathe a purer air. How near, 
sharp, and distinct distant objects appear. And 
what a well-marked transition we have, as we 
proceed, in the landscape, from the cultivated 
to the wild, from a hilly to an almost moun- 
tainous region. That I may not be altogether 
unprepared for our day's fishing, pray tell me 
what fish there are in the lake. 

PiscATOR. The kinds of fish are morq than 
are usual; there are, without including min- 
nows and thombacks, five, viz. trout, charr, 
schellies, perch, and eels. 

Amicus. Are there no salmon or white-trout 
or their fry, seeing that there are, as you told 
me, salmon-fry in the river ? 

PisCATOR. A fall of the river prevents the 
access of salmon. Even in the river, though 
there is no scarcity of fry, the salmon is rare, 
and is only seen during the breeding season, 
affording proof how very prolific this fish is, and 
how, by a careless observer, its rareness might be 
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adduced in proof of the parr being a species dis- 
tinct from the sahnon« 

Amicus. I infer that our fishing to-day will 
be exclusively for trout, as, fix)m what I have 
read, it would appear that the charr rarely takes 
the fly, and the schelly never. 

PisCATOE. As regards the charr, the authori- 
ties whom you have consulted could not have 
been acquainted with this lake, for the charr of 
Hawes-water often rises freely at the fly, as I 
trust we shall find. I have heard of two anglers 
in one day killing here, fairly fishing with the 
fly, nine dozen of charr, and what is remarkable^ 
without taking a single trout See, the boat- 
house is in sight, and smoke is rising from its 
chimney, betokening the preparation going on 
within. Is not this a charming lake? How 
boldly the ground rises on each side! That 
side, wooded ; this, naked meadow land and green 
pastoral fell. The wooded part is Naddle forest ; 
and that dark mass of rock frowning over the 
lake is WaUow Crag. 

Amicus. The lake is charming this fine 
morning, and pleasant are the meadows stretch- 
ing down to the water's edge on this side, with 
a farm-house here and there, betokening comfort 
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and prosperous industry ; but I do not admire 
the forest. 

PiSCATOB. It is of native wood, and neglected. 
As a lover of fine trees, before you leave the 
country, you should visit Lowther. There you 
will see noble trees; but they have had care 
and culture ; whilst in the so-called forest, the 
only care taken has been of the game. The 
keeper is beckoning to us. Our breakfast must 
be ready. 

Amicus. I have never more enjoyed a break- 
fast, — thanks to the pigeon pie and a sharp ap- 
petite from our early rising and morning walk. 

PiscATOE. And, should you not add, thanks 
to our art ? For had you not become an angler, 
you could hardly have had such enjoyment. 
Now, to our sport. The boatman, the keeper, 
has finished his breakfast, and the boat is ready. 

Amicus. What flies had I best use? The 
water, I perceive, is clear, and there is little wind; 
so I infer that they should not be large. 

PisCATOR. That is in accordance with a re- 
ceived rule, though I am not sure it is well 
founded. I am sceptical about rules, and a free 
thinker in angling ; and so, I hold, all genuine 
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anglers should be ; not indeed disregarding the 
experience of others, but testing it by their own, 
and endeavouring to attain reliable facts, — ^not 
an easy matter in this our tentative art. One 
rule, however, as regards this lake, which I can 
warrant, is, that you cannot fish too fine. So 
in the first place choose a fine casting-line. — 
Here are three flies, which are worthy of trial, 
all of mediiun size. This, a Broughton-point, 
as it is here called, very like a Hawthorn fly^ 
except that its head is warped with red silk, 
may be the tail fly; this, the woodcock, — ^a 
hackle fly, of woodcock's feather with hare's ear 
dubbing, may be the first dropper, and the Haw- 
thorn the second. I shall try fancy flies. 

Amicus. Is not that another boat approach- 
ing? 

PisCATOR. It is ; and in the burly figure in 
its stem, rod in hand, I recognize an old ac- 
quaintance, — a substantial yeoman and farmer, 
who resides in the picturesque old farm-house 
that I pointed out to you on the left of the road. 
He is a keen angler ; has fished this lake, as he 
told me, boy and man, fifty years, and now never 
changes his flies ; being of opinion that if the fish 
are in a taking mood, that is, in quest of flies. 
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and not feeding at bottom, they take any fly, — 
at least such as he uses ; and there may be some 
truth — rthough I would hope not the entire 
truth — ^In his opinion, insomuch as it tends to 
check enterprise and dishearten skill 

Amicus. This is good sport we are having: 
we have already taken a dozen pretty trout and 
half a dozen charr. Keeper, will you take my 
rod, and fish, whilst I examine them. I shall 
commence with the charr, which interests me 
most, being new to me. Comparing it with the 
trout, I perceive it is a more delicate fish, — 
more delicately formed, with smaller scales and 
smaller teeth; and the internal organs of two 
or three I have opened appear to correspond, 
especially the stomach, which is smaller and 
thinner than that of the trout. From what I 
had read, I expected to find it thicker and more 
like that of the gillaroo. 

PiscATOR. So you have found it stated in 
" Salmonia," and I have no doubt correctiy, re- 
stricting the remark to the author's own expe- 
rience, which in the instance of this fish was, I 
believe, collected principally in Southern Austria. 
Our charr, I mean the charr of the Lake District, 
and I may add, of the Irish lakes, so far as I 
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hare bad an oppommitr of obsenringy have in- 
yariablT a tfain etomach. 

Amicus. As in the instance of the gillaioo 
troat^ may not the difference depend on the mode 
of feeding. If I recollect rigfatlT^ in ^* Sahnonia" 
it is stated that the food of the charr is princi- 
pally shells and the incased larvae of insects; 
and also that it is rarelv. extremelT rarely, taken 
with the ilv. Xow, in the stomachs I have just 
opened I have found only anall flies and the 
remains of flies, and the circumstance of this fish 
being here commonly taken with the fly, seems 
to show that flies form a part at least of its ordi- 
nary diet. 

PisCATOR. Your conjecture isnot improbable, 
and yet doubts may be raised about it. The 
gillaroo, you know, feeds on winged insects as 
well as on hard-shelled moUusca ; and the charr 
of some of our lakes are so seldom taken with 
the fly, that in common parlance we are told 
they are never so taken, and I have found shells 
in their stomach, and yet the coats of their sto- 
mach have been thin. Our knowledge of these 
fish and of the influence of varied food on the 
stomach is not, I apprehend, suflSciently minute 
to enable us to explain in a satisfactory manner 
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the organic peculiarities we are considering ; and 
in strictness the remark may be extended to the 
gillaroo. Were' mere hardness of food sufficient 
to have the effect of thickening the stomachy we 
might expect to witness it exemplified in a re- 
markable degree in the instance of dogs feeding 
on bones, and in the hyena, yet, we do not. 
Peculiarities of form in plants and animals not 
unfrequently originate without any apparent 
cause and become permanent, — in the latter 
hereditary : so it may be in the organs of fishes, 

Amicus. As you said to my conjecture, so I 
may say to yours, now that you are enacting the 
sceptic, that it appears not improbable ; but firom 
its nature I fear, it must remain always without 
proof. Mr. Yarrell in his History of British 
Fishes, describes two kinds of charr, and con- 
siders them as altogether distinct species, the 
Northern charr and the Welsh charr. Do you 
admit the distinction as well founded? 

PisCATOB. With all due deference to so good 
an authority, on this point too, I am disposed to 
entertain doubt. To me it seems more probable 
that the two are merely varieties. The some- 
what larger teeth of the Welsh charr compared 
with the northern, and a slight difference in the 

B 
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form and proportions of the gill covers^ are^ it 
seems to me^ hardlj sufficient to constitute a 
species^ and it is on these chieflj that he insists. 
If we compare the charr of this lake with that 
of Windermere, or that of the latter lake with 
the charr of Crunmiock-water, we shall find, 
with a certain generd agreement, as great a dis- 
similarity, or even if we compare individuals 
firom the same lake, but at different seasons and 
from different parts of it. The charr of Winder- 
mere is a much stouter fish than that of this lake, 
and its teeth are less incurvated, and smaller in 
proportion to its size. Compared with that of 
Crummock-water, its fins are shorter, its head 
broader and less pointed, and its tail less forked. 
In Windermere two kinds of charr are locally 
recognized, the silver and the gilt charr — a dis- 
tinction resting in difference of colour, a quality 
which we know to be variable in the family of 
the Salmonidae, and therefore nowise to be relied 
on for determining species. Were the naturalist 
to attend to colour and spots, or markings, aa 
many species of charr might be established as 
there are localities in which it is found, inasmuch 
as the charr of each lake has, as regards colouring 
and spots, something peculiar. 
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EIeepeb. I have a fish which is neither a 
trout nor a charr. Surely it must be a schelly. 
The landing-net, if you please. Sir. It is a 
schelly, and it is the first I have ever taken 
with the fly, and the third or fourth only that 
has been so taken within the memory of man. 

Amicus. How fortunate I am to have wit- 
nessed this unusual capture. For some time I 
have had a desire to see this fish, and to com- 
pare it with the grayling. At first sight how 
close is the resemblance. This fish is, I sup- 
pose, about half a pound in weight. It is more 
uniformly gray than the grayling, with a darker 
back, and it has not the rich colouring or the 
thymy smell of that fish. Its scales, too, are 
larger; its fins, at least its principal dorsal fin, 
not so large ; and counting the spines in this 
fin, I find they are fewer than in the correspond- 
ing fin of the grayling : in this there being only 
twelve or thirteen, whilst in that, if I recollect 
rightly, there are seventeen or eighteen. As to 
teeth, I cannot find any ; its mouth within is 
quite smooth : but, perhaps, I am too hasty, — 
the end of the tongue feels rough, and now I 
use a magnifier, I perceive there are a few very 
minute teeth. I shall now open it. Here is 
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its stomach, divided into two compartments, as 
it were, — ^the lower rugose. It is small. I can 
detect nothing in it but a few small flies. I 
perceive by its ovaries that it is a female ; — ^the 
ova about the size of grape-seed. Pray, when 
and where does it breed, and what is supposed to 
be its ordinary food ? 

PisCATOB. The examination you have made 
proves that it sometimes feeds on flies. The 
artificial fly with which it was taken was a 
small one: were small flies mostly used in 
angling here, which they are not, probably its 
capture would not be so rare an occurrence. 
Of its ordinary food I cannot give you exact in- 
formation, never having had an opportunity of 
examining the contents of its stomach. Pro- 
bably it subsists chiefly on larvae, squillas and 
infiisoria. Of its spawning place and time I 
can speak more precisely. The time is Sep- 
tember; the place the lake itself, some weedy 
shoal. When I was last here, I made special 
inquiry on the subject. I then learned from 
our friend the keeper here, that in that month 
he had found its ova deposited on aquatic 
weeds ; and having transferred some of them to 
a basin of water, which he changed daily, he 
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succeeded in hatching them, and so verifying 
their being the young of the schelly. He is 
certain, too, that they have never been found in 
the tributary streams, the resort of the breeding 
trout, or in the river flowing out of the lake. 

Amicus. Allow me to repeat the same ques- 
tions respecting the charr: when and where 
does it breed ? 

PisCATOB. On the same authority, I can 
answer much in the same manner ; its spawning 
month here, according to him, being September, 
and on shoals in the lake. 

Amicus. The state of the ovaries in one or 
two female fish I opened, might indicate as 
much; the ova were about the same size aa 
those of the schelly. 

Pray, what is the habit of the charr, generally, 
as to its breeding-place ? From its analogy to 
the trout, I should have supposed it would, after 
the manner of the trout, prefer for its spawn- 
ing-bed the quick running stream, and a good 
naturalist and angler, with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject, is of that opinion. 

PiSCATOR. Analogies are plausible, but they 
are not always to be relied on ; it is well when 
they lead to inquiry ; they should not be resting- 
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places. From all the information I have been 
able to collect, — ^and I have made it a special 
subject of inquiry, — the charr, in most instances, 
does not leave its lake for the purpose of spawn- 
ing. Semember it is not a river fish ; and as 
a lake fish it is one of great delicacy. The 
only instances that have come to my knowledge 
of its choosing the river in preference, are two; 
and these, I think, can hardly be called excep- 
tions: one is in the instance of the charr of 
Windermere, some of which, not the majority, 
run up a little way into the Brathay, and de- 
posit their spawn on its weedy rocky bed in its 
widest part, where it expands so as to form al- 
most a little lake. The other is in the instance 
of the charr of Ennerdale, which leave the 
lake in the spawning season, and crowd into a 
pool — ^the wider part of a stream, a feeder of 
the lake, and near its entrance into the lake, 
called the " Charr-dub." Even the trout it- 
self, I believe, sometimes spawns in lakes, es- 
pecially when the tributaries are too small for 
the purpose. An instance of the kind you have 
mentioned in Connemara ; I have since visited 
the lake and heard it confirmed, the fisherman 
who accompanied me assuring me that he had 
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found the spawn, where shed, resting on a bed 
of gravel. I know of another like example in 
this district, viz. in Blea-tam, similarly cir- 
cumstanced, — a spot, remember, notable as the 
scene of the Solitary in Wordsworth's fine 
poem " The Excursion." I shall mention only 
one other fact, which was related to me by a 
gentleman, not a naturalist, and free from all 
hypothetical bias, — ^how in a pond in his groimds, 
an artificial piece of water cut off from any 
stream, — some trout which he placed there in- 
creased considerably in number by breeding: 
the water supplying the pond, which I saw, was 
from a small pipe from water-works in the city of 
Dublin, and its only exit was by a similar pipe. 

The sun is high, and the wind is failing us ; 
let us suspend our fishing for a while, and row 
up the lake. Its upper part is worth seeing, 
as is also Mardale. We have the basket in 
the boat, and there is a small inn in the dale, 
where we shall be welcome to eat our luncheon, 
and where we can get a draught of good ale. 

Amicus. I like your proposal. The distance 
appears to be short. Surely the lake is not 
three miles in length, as commonly reported in 
guide-books. 
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PisCATOiL We do not see its upper boundary^ 
which is at least two miles distant from where 
we are. What you see is a neck of land stretch- 
ing into it^ and almost dividing it. The lake, 
it is said, derives its name from this feature, — 
hausBy in the dialect of the country, signifying 
promontory or neck. 

Amicus. As we proceed the scenery be- 
comes bolder and wilder. What are those moun- 
tains, if I may be allowed so to call those grand 
hills in the east. 

PisCATOB. They are Knipenscar and Cross- 
fell; and by crossing them you would be in 
the midst of some of the finest scenery of the 
Lake District. But should your curiosity and 
love of wild nature ever tempt you to do so, do 
not go without a guide. The keeper can tell 
you of an adventure of the kind rashly under- 
taken by a young collegian alone, which nearly 
terminated fatally. He was overtaken by mist 
on the mountain, became bewildered, and, after 
wandering all night at the risk of his life, re- 
turned to the spot from whence he started, 
almost exhausted. You know Scott's touching 
lines on the youth who lost his life, probably ' 
under similar circumstances, on Helvellyn, and 
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whose corpse was so long guarded by his faith- 
ful dog. 

Amicus. I do, and also Wordsworth's, — both 
happy examples of the moods of thought and 
feeling of the writers. The accident occurred 
in 1805 : the spot was pointed out to me on 
my ascending Helvellyn a few years after, on 
a hasty visit to the district I then made, and on 
my return to Grasmere, I heard a full relation of 
the event at the village inn, where the attached 
dog was, so long as it lived, an object of regard, 
and well cared for. 

Is that a church which I see amongst the 
trees ? 

PisCATOR. It is. We wiU land in the mea- 
dow below it. We can pass it in our walk to 
the inn. You will be pleased with its site and 
simple architecture. 

Amicus. How neat is this little public-house 1 
its flagged floors of blue slate, chalked orna- 
mentally I Everything clean and substantial I 

PisCATOR. Such are the public-houses in 
the Lake District generally. The landlord, as 
in this instance, is commonly a farmer, depend- 
ing more on his farm, a sheep-farm, for his 
subsistence, than on his casual customer^. The 
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dogs which gave the alarm on our coming de- 
note his occupation. And, let me tell you, 
these sheep-dogs are worthy of note. They are 
of the breed of the country, and are invaluable 
in these wilds. They are a good example of 
qualities acquired by training becoming here- 
ditary. I have been assured by shepherds, that 
a young dog of this breed, though bom in a 
town, would take to the sheep as soon as brought 
into the country ; that the dogs delight to be 
amongst the sheep, and seek them spontane- 
ously. Their intelligence is remarkable : there 
are five or six words, expressive of orders, 
which they understand and obey. Do you see 
that dog going alone up the valley ? I dare say 
he is on duty, sent to bring in the cows. Like 
our fellow men, each has its character, and 
acts in accordance with it The most intelli- 
gent, and those who make themselves most 
useful, are highly valued; and their prices — 
for they are marketable — vary accordingly, 
from £1 to £5. We will walk a little way up 
the dale, and then return to the boat and our 
fishing. In that pretty brook, which comes 
winding down, there are many small trout, and 
after a flood some lake-trout, but at present 
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the water is too low to promise sport ; and our 
time is too limited. 

PisCATOR. We have been fortunate in having 
a breeze, and lucky in our sport ; our basket is 
nearly full. Now the wind is failing, we will 
land, and following the stream which flows out 
of the lake, have the pleasant variation of river 
angling. 

Amicus. That too pleases me. Even with 
good sport, there is some monotony in lake- 
fishing. In river-fishing, in such a country as 
this, there is endless variety. But in saying 
there is monotony in lake-fishing, I would ex- 
cept to-day's, — the lake being new to me, — ^the 
surrounding scenery so various, as seen from 
different parts of the lake ; and independent of 
the scenery, take it, if you please, as a compli- 
ment, having the pleasure of being with you. 

PiSCATOR. lam glad you can make exceptions. 
Remember Derryclare Lake, and your enjoy- 
ment there. Each kind of fishing has, I think, 
its advantages and pleasures. There are moods 
of mind suitable to each, — times when the 
quieter, and, as you consider it, monotonous 
exercise, may be most agreeable ; other timesj 
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when the more acdve mar be most needed and 
QsefoL Seep asiure. The bognrnm nill take 
our fi^ to the mn, and I will accocapanj too ; 
I dnD be glad to renew mj acqmintance with 
dds dhamung TaDej. Take tout rod, I ^lall 
defease with mine, — die brook is hardhr fitted 
fijr twoL 

AMicrSb Here is m waterfidl, and of modi 
beantr. This, I suppose, is die fidl which stops 
die sahnoD in its ascent. What fi;di is that 
which I see in die deep pool beh>w? Sorely 
it is not m schell j, to which it has m resem- 
Uance! 

PisCATOB. It is m schellv, but not of the 
ri^t sent. It is a chnb, — a fi^ not ccMnmon 
in our northern riTera. It owes the name by 
which it is called, doubdess, to its huge scales, 
and is sometimes mistaken for the tme Core- 
gonus, leading to another mistake, that the lake 
Schelly is a frequenter also of the river. This 
instance brings to my recollection another, of 
a mistake from a name. On one occasion, in 
conversation with an Irish gentleman, on my 
mentioning that the grayling had never been 
found in Ireland, he assured me tiiat it had, 
and spoke of two or three rivers in which it was 
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common; and how according to tradition it had 
been imported ; and how its name was supposed 
to be derived from Gravelines in Nonnandy, 
A weary, somewhat lengthened inquiry and 
correspondence ensued, the result of which was, 
in brief, that the supposed Irish grayling is the 
salmon fry, — ^the gravelin. The mistake was 
not fully righted till I sent a true grayling to 
my informant. The corroborative circumstances 
as to the importation of the fish and the deriva- 
tion of its name were never explained. 

Amicus. Whilst you have been speaking, and 
I listening to your anecdote, — an anecdote well 
fitted to put one on one's guard, — I have opened 
two or three of the trout I have taken from the 
river. Their stomach you see is thick, little in- 
ferior to that of the gillaroo in thickness ; and 
in each, I found little else than incased larvae. 
May I infer from this, that these larvae are their 
principal food, and hence the thickness of the 
coats of their stomach ; and yet considering the 
character of the stream, in so many places over- 
shadowed by trees and running through green 
meadows, flies must abound. 

PisCATOB. I have myself observed, when 
fishing here before, the thick stomach of these 
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tnmt. Probablvy like the giDmroOy tlieT feed 
most at the bottom, but not exclnaTelT, nmlring 
flies, when abundant, part of their food. Thoogh 
not huge, — seldom allowed to attain a large aze, 
the J are well fed, and as the riTer flows out of 
a lake that is seldom frozen, its bed is unusuaDy 
productiTe of aquatic insects, — the incased 
lanras in their early stage ; — ^but whether this 
circumstance is sufficient to account for the 
thirknpjw of their stomach, remembering our 
former discussion on this question, may well be 
doubted. 

Amicus. They are beautiful fish, — flight co- 
loured, and brilliantly spotted ! The lake trout 
though as well fed, larger and proportionally 
thicker, are of a duller hue, — ^have a greenish 
tinge on their backs. 

PiSCATOB. This is another instance of a cer- 
tain correspondence of the colour of the fish, and 
of the water it inhabits, or rather the bottom. 
Where the bright river fish were taken, the bed 
of the river was gravel, the water clear, shallow 
and rapid, with good exposure to the sun; 
where the lake fish were caught, the water, 
though clear, looked dark from its green weedy 
bed reflecting little light. 
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Amicus. We are approachiiig the village. 
I see a second bridge ; is that over the Lowther ? 

PiSCATOR. It is. The two rivers join just 
below ; and in its wider and deeper waters on a 
windy day, you may have good sport, — if good 
it may be called, when the fish taken are seldom 
above herring size. The Lowther not flowing 
out of a lake is a more hungry river than its 
tributary, as its wide bed of drift denotes, and 
its fish are of inferior quality. 

Amicus. The sun is setting. I am pleasantly 
tired; let us have a fish supper: tea and fish 
will refresh and invigorate us; and I am desirous 
of making trial of the several kinds we have 
taken, lake and river trout, charr, schelly and 
smelts. 




COLLOQUY XI. 

Poit-pranMal : inquiring and tuggestive. 

PiSCATOE. 
now I hope you are refreshed. 
What think you of the several fish 
you have part^en of, or tasted ? 
Ahicus. I found them all good ; 
the charr and schelly delicate ; and the latter I 
think in taste like the grayling. You perceived 
that the charr differed in colour when cut, some 
being of a pale red, others white, or nearly bo, 
irrespective of size and condition. 

PisCATOR. The difference I believe depends 
on the part of the lake from which they were 
taken : ihe keeper has told me that the fish cut- 
ting colourless are from one »de, and those with 
colour from the opposite side ; and I believe him ; 
I know in the case of the trout several instances 
of the same kind. 
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Amicus. How good were the smelts ! one of 
about a quarter of a pound was fatter and more 
delicate than either of the charr, and yet, though 
so beautiful externally in its silvery scale, it cut 
white, reminding me of a former remark of yours. 
I am surprised to have taken this fish after the 
first of June, or that it should ever be plentiful 
here, where you say the salmon is rare, — even 
allowing for the prolificness of the salmon. May 
it not in reality be a distinct species? Reading 
lately on the subject, I find that the old notion 
of there being such a species is not altogether 
given up. 

PiSCATOR. The only authority I know of, 
in favour of the view you allude to, is Mr. 
Young, and his opinion appears to be mainly 
founded on the fact, as he considers it, of the 
parr having been found in streams inaccessible 
to the salmon. He has made a statement to this 
effect in his " History of the Salmon ;" and it has 
come to my knowledge that he has pointed out 
two streams cut off by falls from salmon rivers, 
in which, he says, he has detected the parr, — one 
a tributary of the Shin, in Sutherlandshire, the 
Grudack ; the other in the same county, on its 
western coast, the Kerkiag. Now if the fact be 

s 
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admitted, and I am not satisfied of it, I would 
ask, may it not be explained without this infer- 
ence ? May there not be some unseen commu- 
nication at the falls through which the sahnon 
may pass up ? or may not the impregnated ova 
be conveyed to the upper stream by birds, (such 
as the water-ousel or heron,) adhering to their 
feet or feathers, or lodged in their bills ? The 
manner in which so many mountain tarns and 
lakes, even in newly discovered regions, are 
found to abound in fish seems to denote as much ; 
and the results of some experiments I have made 
are favourable to the notion. And, I am the 
more disposed to this conclusion, viz. that if the 
true parr have been found in either of the streams 
mentioned, it is to be viewed as an accident, from 
having been assured by a friend of mine, as ac- 
complished a naturalist as an angler, that he has 
fished these very streams, and sought for the 
questionable fish, and offered a reward for its 
capture, but all in vain. If there be such a fish 
as that supposed, a distinct species, other evi- 
dence appears to me required in proof than that 
which has been adduced. Ought it not to be 
found propagating its kind ? Let this be demon- 
strated, — let the female fish in numbers be shown 
with mature ova, and the male fish with mature 
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milts,7— doubt will cease. Other evidence, such 
as that depending on slight differences of form, 
or variations of colour and spots, can have little 
weight, as they may be owing to local circum- 
stances, or to the more potent agency of admix- 
ture of breeds. Practically however viewed, as 
regards the salmon as an important article of 
food and the laws for its preservation, the ques- 
tion belongs merely to the curiosa of natural 
history, and Mr. Young in mooting it, views it 
in that light, no one, I believe, being more firmly 
convinced than he is, that, generally speaking, 
the parr, the fish so called, the graveling, brand- 
ling, pink, are either salmon fry, or the fiy of 
its congeners, the white-trout, or bull-trout ; and 
this being admitted, it must be equally admitted 
that in legislating for the preservation of the 
salmon, all these fiy should come under one 
category, and be equally protected. 

Amicus. You allude to some experiments 
you had made which you considered favourable 
to the notion that the ova of the salmon might 
be conveyed from one river to another. As the 
subject is surely interesting in relation to the 
diffusion of species, will you favour me with an 
account of them ? 

PisCATOR. The trials were made chieflv for 
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the purpose to which you refer, and were com- 
menced at the suggestion of a distinguished 
naturalist. I shall mention only one or two re- 
sults, the inquiry being incomplete, and in pro- 
gress. To test the power of endurance of the 
impregnated ova, I got some taken fix>m the 
spawning-bed, and had them packed in diflferent 
ways for conveyance ; the distance was seven- 
teen miles. Some were put in water ; some in 
dry wool; some in moist wool. I received them 
twenty-four hours after they had been taken up. 
Their developement was so advanced as to be 
favourable for the experiment, the embryo being 
distinct, and a fit object for the microscope. On 
arrival, they all appeared in a healthy state; 
and those submitted to the microscope were found 
alive, specimens being tried from each parcel. 
Some were kept twenty hours longer, both in 
the dry and wet wool; and without apparent 
injury, judging by the circulation as tested by 
the microscope. Some were exposed to the 
open air placed on a rock in the shade; and 
some in sunshine ; the former at a temperature 
of 38® ; the latter at 52®. In each instance ex- 
posure of an hour's duration was borne without 
stopping the circulation. 
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Amicus. On a former occasion you mentioned 
salmon-oya having been taken from the stomach 
of a trout, and notwithstanding proving pro- 
ductive. Just now you conjectured that the ova 
might be conveyed by birds, sticking to their 
feet. Is it not likely that the voracity of birds 
may aid in the diffusion of fish ? Is it not pro- 
bable that some of the ova swallowed by a water- 
ousel or heron, may be disgorged or discharged 
by the vent, without losing then- vitaUty. 

PisCATOB. The same idea has occurred to 
me, but an experiment I made was opposed to 
it. You know how high is the temperature of 
birds : the stomach of the water-ousel is pro- 
bably above 1 00** of Fahrenheit. Now this tem- 
perature I have found destructive of the life of 
the embryo; — immersed in water at 98% even 
for eight minutes, the circulation was perma-- 
nently arrested : the trial was made on one of the 
salmon ova of which we have been speaking. 
Nor is this result more than might have been 
expected considering that the Salmonidse are the 
inmates of cool, or even cold streams : probably 
the summer temperature of our rivers would be 
fatal to their ova. 

Amicus. What is the lowest temperature 
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that they can bear without injury ? What is the 
temperature of water most favourable for their 
developement? 

PisCATOR. Probably 40** of Fahrenheit, is 
my answer to your second question; at which 
temperature water is of greatest specific gravity, 
and is nearly the temperature of all head streams 
in winter, especially those flowing out of lakes. 
As to your second, I believe that a temperature 
even below the freezing point can be borne with 
impunity, provided it is not so low as to occasion 
the congelation of the egg, and several degrees 
below that point is requisite to produce this 
effect. In some trials I have made I have found 
eggs of the salmon included in ice at 30** Fah- 
renheit, and yet the circulation not interrupted. 
In the relation of the temperature of the water, 
and the sustained vitality of the egg, we see 
another instance of happy adaptation, of which 
there are so many in the economy of Nature. 

Amicus. How is it that the egg is not frozen, 
at a temperature below the freezing point ? 

PiSCATOB. It may be owing in part to the 
vitality of the egg ; but more likely to the na- 
ture of its contents, and to their being included 
in a shell. Even water, at rest, in a capillary 
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tube, may be reduced many degrees below the. 
freezing point without being frozen. And, re- 
flecting how the ova of the sahnon allow of 
being enveloped in ice without losing their life, 
— and the same may be inferred by analogy of 
the ova of all the Salmonidse, — this may be 
another means for the diflusion of the species : 
thus, suppose a heron to alight on a spawning- 
bed, is it improbable to suppose that some ova 
may be attached in ice to the cold feet of the 
bird, and so attached, be conveyed to a distant 
river or lake ? 

Amicus. You alluded, just now, to the cross- 
ing of breeds, such as result from the impreg- 
nation of the ovum of the salmon or of the 
charr by the milt of the trout : this brings to 
my recollection the hypothesis of an ingenious 
man of my acquaintance, that all the Salmonidas 
are merely varieties ; he, holding, that compared 
individually, they are not more distinct than 
the varieties of dogs, or even of the human 
race ; and that their peculiarities, those by which 
they have been separated into species in an arti- 
ficial system of classification, have been acquired 
accidentally, and have become hereditary. 

PisCATOB. It is an hypothesis which may be 
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mamtained, and if practically investigated^ may 
lead to interesting results. Pray keep it well 
in mind, and make it the subject of experiment. 
This we know for certain, that the brook-trout 
of two or three ounces and the lake-trout of 
many pounds weight are identical species, and 
that the river-trout can live and flourish in 
brackish water : — now, would it be more extra- 
ordinary, were it established, that the young of 
the salmon confined to a river on slender diet, 
unable to obey its instinct and descend to the 
sea, can propagate and give origin to a per- 
sistant variety, similar to the parr, and which 
might be called a species. 

Amicus. I have heard it said, and by a na- 
turalist, who, I know, has paid much attention 
to the subject, that the parr has all the charac- 
ters of a fish in its inunature state, — a state in 
which it may be compared to the boy, and that 
it would be just as reasonable to believe its per- 
sistance in this state, as to believe that a boy, 
however long he might live, would continue a 
boy. 

PisCATOB. This is stating the case so as to re- 
duce it, as it were, to the argumentum ad absur^ 
dum; but I do not think justly, inasmuch as 
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the analogy is incomplete. To make it com- 
plete, we should have a race of boys endowed 
with the procreative ftinction of men. Whether 
or not there be a parr, distinct as a variety or 
species, can only be determined, I' think, by 
careful observation, and not by analogical rea- 
soning : and I may add, that at present, as well 
as I can judge, the weight of evidence and of 
authority is altogether in the negative. 

Amicus. Now we are in this discursive mood, 
allow me to enquire respecting the legislative 
acts for the preservation of salmon, and whether 
you join or not in the commonly received opi- 
nion, that the existing ones are defective and 
inadequate ? 

PisCATOR. I unquestionably do, and for the 
preservation of fish generally. Unless some 
more stringent laws be enacted and enforced, 
one of our most delightful country sports will 
be in great danger of being lost, or of being 
only within the reach of a few rich proprietors, 
who have streams of their own, — ^private pro- 
perty, and are able to incur a great expense in 
preserving them. This lake district is a striking 
instance in point. Formerly its lakes and 
rivers abounded in fish: it was the paradise of 
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anglers ; in no part of England were there more 
kinds or greater numbers of fish^ affording sport 
to the angler, from the noble salmon to the 
brook-trout. Xow, on the contrary, its angling, 
from its glory has become its opprobrium, and 
the tourists, ignorant of the change, who come 
in sanguine expectation of great performance 
with the rod, leave in disgust, with the settled 
determination, should they repeat their visit, 
not to cumber themselves with fishing gear. I 
speak of the district generally, not of the lake 
we have been fishing to-day, — ^that being well 
preserved, and almost a solitary exception. 

Amicus. Pray inform me as to the causes 
which have been most injurious, and which, if 
new laws are to be enacted for the preservation 
of fish, ought, in your opinion, most to be kept 
in mind. 

PiSCATOR. The causes are many. I shall 
mention those only, which may justly come 
under the head of poaching, — such as night- 
fishing with nets, and using nets of small mesh, 
fishing with salmon-roe, a very destructive bait; 
setting night-lines ; and in addition to these in 
the lakes and tarns, fishing with the lath or 
otter, and cross-fishing : moreover, in the spawn- 
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ing season, taking the charr, both with the 
net and naked hook, by a process abeady men- 
tioned, that foul one of " klicking ;" and the 
larger fish, such as the sahnon and grey-trout, 
by the spear or lister. As regards the salmon 
specially, the importance of which, as an article 
of food, is immeasurably greater than as a fish 
for sport, the destructive causes in operation 
are even more numerous, so much so, that it is 
really surprising that all our English rivers are 
not in totOy as. most of them are, deprived of this 
fish. The salmon, as you know, on account of 
its value in its adult state, has watchful pursuers 
in all directions: if it escape the stake-nets 
laid along shore contiguous to the river estua- 
ries, — a difficult matter, — it can hardly escape 
the net that is shot or laid for it within, and the 
cruives and weares constructed to entrap it in 
the way of its upward passage. Then, if we 
consider it in its early stage, being commonly 
unprotected as a parr, and the parr readily 
taking the fly and easily taken, its destruction 
is enormous : I have heard, and on good autho- 
rity, of a party of three anglers, who in one 
spring day, fishing with the rod and fly, killed 
three hundred and sixty-three dozen 1 
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Amicus. Is there any remedy for this great 
evil ? Can you suggest any measure to check 
or prevent it? 

PisCATOR. As to the suggestion of measures, 
there is little difficulty. Were a committee 
appointed to inquire into the matter, composed 
of men, naturalists as weU as anglers, remedial 
means, I have no doubt, could be proposed, 
which, if legislated on, would be very effectuaL 
The great difficulty seems to be in getting an 
Act passed through Parliament, it is so expen- 
sive and troublesome, and so many interests 
are concerned. Would that the Grovemment 
would undertake it ! But, alas, each adminis- 
tration of late years has been so feeble, its 
existence so precarious, as to be unequal even 
to the carrying of measures of higher interest, 
and to which they have been in a manner 
pledged. Would that the country gentlemen 
would unite, and some patriotic angler amongst 
them make the attempt! Their interests are 
specially concerned. Were our rivers well 
stocked with fish, which most of them might 
be, were they properly protected, the country 
would be rendered more attractive, — the value 
of landed property, wherever there is a river. 
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would be enhanced^ and streams now running 
waste and barren would become productive 
sources of wholesome food, costing nothing in 
its production, as well as of a delightful and 
healthy recreation. 

Amicus. Allow me to ask, as you appear to 
have thought much on the subject, whether 
there are any precise measures which you could 
propose ? 

PiSCATOR. I shall mention two or three 
which have occurred to me as likely to be use- 
ful. In Ireland, according to a lately enacted 
law, no one is allowed to fish for salmon, or, 
strictly, to take salmon, without a licence. The 
cost of a licence for the year, for the season, 
is from one pound to ten shillings, a<5cording to 
the district. Why not extend the enactment 
to this country, and at a reduced rate include 
trout-fishing; for trout and grayling, say two 
shillings and sixpence, so as to be within the 
reach of the labouring man? I would have 
no qualification, the sport should be open to 
all, and then it would be for the interest of 
all honest anglers to enforce the restriction. 
Another measure likely to be useful may be 
taken from the last Irish Fishing Act, viz. 
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the sabjectmg to fine or imprisoiiment any one 
foond taking dead fish finom a liver. This, 
which is a very recent enactment, has, I under- 
stand, pat a stop to a vile destractive process 
that was too often practised bv the country 
people intent merely on immediate profit; I 
allude to the poisoning of the fish, — ^whether 
by lime, cocculus indicus, or infusion of spurge; 
the last, a plant that grows abundantly on the 
banks of the Suir, and in that riyer was so 
often employed for the purpose mentioned (till 
stopped by the law in question), as to injure 
greatly its fishing. But, even as to what ang- 
ling is, considered in relation to law, its defi- 
nition, as I have before stated, is ambiguous; 
and, in consequence, notorious poaching has 
often escaped with impunity ; magistrates have 
been unable to convict. One of the first things, 
then, necessary is that fair angling should be 
legally defined. And, I believe, it would be 
for the advantage of all concerned were it 
made very stringent, and in a great measure 
confined to fly-fishing, and perhaps minnow, 
to the exclusion of ground baits. It is these 
baits which are most killing, and which can be 
used with least skill, and are most effective 
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during rain, when the water is turbid, and 
when exposure is not without risk of health, — 
indeed, many a labouring man who, driven 
from his ordinary work by rain, and then taking 
to angling, has paid the penalty in an attack of 
rheumatism, it may be almost crippling him for ^ 
life, or in the production of some chronic dis- 
ease, disabling him from work and shortening 
life. The close season, that is the period when 
fishing should terminate, to allow the fish to 
run up to their spawning-places, and to perform 
the function unmolested, is a part of the subject 
attended with most difficulty, and which, to be 
well regulated, most of all requires the attention 
of naturalists. 

Amicus. Are there at present any well 
established facts fitted to serve as guides on this 
point? 

PisCATOR. Your question is somewhat diffi- 
cult to answer. It seems to be well established, 
that the great spawning season of the true Sal- 
monidae in this coimtry is between September 
and February. If this be admitted, then, un- 
questionably, the interval should be the close 
season. It seems to be equally well established, 
at least in my mind, from all the information^ I 
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have been able to collect^ that the migratory Sal- 
monidae are far from being regular and constant 
in their time of coming from the sea^ or like as 
to the condition in which they arrive. In some 
riyers, as I remarked on a former occasion, when 
speaking of late and early rivers, they ascend 
in almost iminterrupted succession throughout 
the year ; in others they do not conunence till 
late in the spring, and in some not till the 
height of summer. The fish that run up the 
rivers in spring and early summer have not 
their reproductive organs developed ; they ma- 
ture in fresh water: those which ascend in 
autumn and winter most conunonly have these 
organs developed, and the more advanced the 
season the more mature the roe and milt. The 
inference in conformity is, that some salmon 
and white-trout spend the greater portion of the 
year in the sea, whilst others, on the contrary, 
are the greater part of it in rivers and lakes. 
Did we not know that their ova cannot be 
hatched in sea-water, it might be supposed 
even that these fish breed in the sea, as they 
are often taken in the sea, ready, or nearly 
ready, for spawning. 

Amicus. In a former conversation you al- 
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luded to the proprietor of a fishery — of one in 
which clean fish ran up in the winter months^ — 
complaining of his being prohibited from taking 
them at that season^ and how he considered it 
an injustice. The fact perplexed me : I asked 
myself why did these fish quit the sea ? It could 
not be for the purpose of spawning, unless they 
remained in fresh-water till the following au- 
tumn or winter. 

PisCATOR. About the fact there seems to be 
no doubt; i. e. that in many rivers clean fish, 
nowise prepared to spawn, run up during the 
spawning-time. One conjecture that may be 
offered is, that these are barren fish, and, though 
barren, impelled by an instinct hereditary to 
quit the sea for fresh-water. Another is, that 
they will remain in fresh-water till their ova 
and milt are mature. Could these fish be eaoly 
distinguished from breeding fish, and could the 
proprietors of the rivers they frequent be de- 
pended on for having them alone taken during 
the winter months, a clause permissive in any 
general Act might be for the advantage of the 
proprietors and of the public. The danger is 
that the privilege would be abused. Recently, 
I find, some attempt has been made by the 

T 
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Commissioner, to grant privileges of the kind to 
certain waters, but in a very limited way. 

Amicus. We pride ourselves in living in an 
enlightened age and a period of progress. How 
strange that interests so important as those of 
our fisheries should be neglected I It would be 
hardly stranger were there no laws, or if those 
existing against sheep and horse-stealing, or 
cattle lifting were allowed to be in abeyance, 

PiscATOR. Such a neglect of interests is not 
what might be expected, nor is it creditable to 
the present times. Some apology perhaps may 
be offered based on the peculiarities of fish, 
especially of the migratory kind, and their ex- 
tensive range of localities, and the diflSculty in 
consequence of considering them private pro- 
perty. Too often, moreover, there is perplexing 
obscurity relative to rights in fisheries, — whether 
they are free, belonging to the public, or private, 
belonging to individuals. An enlightened and 
patriotic man, and an angler, maintains as a 
principle, that " virtually speaking, salmon be- 
long to the people ; that their careful protection 
is a popular right, and consequently, any undue 
destruction is a popular grievance." He adds, 
^^ So decidedly do I look on salmon as national 
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property, that I consider it a duty incumbent on 
all magistrates to lend their best aid towards the 
alteration of the law, and to do all they can to 
increase the quantity for sale when sound and 
good, as well as to prevent foul fish finding their 
way into market in August and September."* 
Would that this principle were generally received 
and acted on, and then we should have a more 
efficient law, with improvement and increased 
productiveness of our fisheries. 

Amicus. What are " foul fish?" 

PisCATOR. Fish ready to breed; their roe 
and milt mature, or nearly so ; in which condi- 
tion as articles of food they are greatly deterio- 
rated, and by many are considered unwholesome. 
They are so considered by the gentleman whose 
words I have just quoted ; he says, " the markets 
of London, Leeds and Manchester, are notori- 
ously supplied with foul salmon in these months^ 
(August and September,) which are easily known 
by the huge milts and roe they contain, and 
which none but foul fish have." 

Amicus. Do you adopt the opinion that these 

* Letter from Robert Wallace, Esq. in Inverness 
Courier of 12th Sept. 1848, — republished in Appendix 
to Mr. Young's " History of the Sahnon." 
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fish, so called foul, are really unwholesome? 
There are many sea-fish brought to our tables 
when in roe to which no such objection is made ; 
— the sole for instance, the herring and cod. 

PiSCATOB. I cannot say, that I consider the 
salmon in the condition alluded to, absolutely 
unwholesome, more so than butcher's meat, from 
animala far advanced in pregnancy. But the 
mind revolts from the use of such meat: — ^the 
feeling almost instinctive is, that it is an act of 
cruelty to slaughter for the shambles the yearn- 
ing ewe, or to kill for the table the brooding hen, 
and certainly these are acts nowise justified by 
economy. Animals in this state are always out 
of condition, some more, some less, the degree 
seeming to depend, in the instance of fish, on the 
volume of the roe and milt. When these are 
large, as in the Salmonidae, constituting a con- 
siderable proportion of the total bulk, — I have 
found in the trout ihe roe equal in weight, from 
one-fourth, to one-fifth, of the total weight of 
the fish, — ^the condition of the fish seems to be 
in a high degree deteriorated ; when compara- 
tively small, as in some of the sea-fish, then the 
deterioration seems to be less. Moreover, in 
the salmon, when the ova have been matured 
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after arrival in fresh- water, the material of the 
eggs, that by which they grow, appears to be 
mainly derived from the substance of the fish 
itself, and consequently the development of the 
ovaries under these circumstances, is an impove- 
rishing, exhausting process* 

Amicus. What you state seems to be reason- 
able and conclusive, inasmuch as fish, especially 
the Salmonidae, are now considered almost as 
delicacies, fetch a high price in the market, and 
ought not therefore to be brought to^ market, 
but when in prime condition. When I see in 
future a salmon in roe on the table, I shall think 
of the brooding hen and yearning ewe. Those 
persons who make light of the subject say, as 
regards the destruction of the species, what does 
it signify whether the fish be killed in roe, or 
out of roe, as every fish breeds in its turn. 

PisCATOR. I think you will agree with me 
that this is an argument in palliation more spe- 
cious than real. The fish that arrives at its 
spawning bed^ with its ova mature, has escaped 
a thousand accidents fatal to the majority of its 
fellows ; it is now in a state, and at a period, of 
most importance in relation to its kind, and in 
relation to man^ as food, of diminished value, — 
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on both which accounts it is surely deserving of 
being spared and protected; in its fate are in- 
volved that of thousands of salmon fry and hun- 
dreds of grilse^ and it may be, of adult salmon. 

Amicus. Are foul fish easily distinguishable, 
and by other marks than those of the ^^ huge 
milts," and " roe," which being internal cannot 
be seen till the fish are opened, and consequently 
can be of no avail in separating the ^* foul" from 
the "clean?" 

Pisci^TOR. There are. For instance, in the 
salmon, when its breeding time approaches, the 
imder jaw of the male elongates and turns up, 
and its belly, from a silvery whiteness, becomes 
of a bright red. These are distinctive marks in 
the one sex. In the female the marks are less 
distinct, — there is no elongation of the jaw, and 
little change of colour. Her state is best cog- 
nizable by the vent, — the orifice communicating 

• 

with the cavity of the abdomen by which the 
ova are to have their exit ;-T-if that be examined, 
it will be found towards the spawning time, red 
and enlarged. In the charr of both sexes the 
same marks are observable. In the white-trout 
and common-trout, the change of colour in the 
male is wanting. Probably, it is by one or more 
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of these marks, and other slight differences of 
appearance, noticeable by the acute eye of the 
Salmonidae, that the pairing fish discover each 
other. 

Amicus. In a former conversation when you 
were speaking of a fallacy relative to the mode 
of impregnation of the ova, you referred me for 
fuller information to a paper on the subject, in a 
recent volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. I have since consulted 
that paper, and find it stated therein that pre- 
vious to the maturation of the ova, the vent is 
closed. Is that a criterion ? 

PiSCATOR. The author on that point is in 
error. From such observations as I have made, 
and since that paper was published, I have satis- 
fied myself that the passage is not closed, but 
merely contracted. I believe he fell into the 
mistake from examining fish of no great size, 
and from testing the outlet by the blow-pipe. 
Contracted as the passage is, and its sides in 
contact, the orifice is in fact virtually closed so 
as to resist the impulse of air applied with ordi- 
nary force. 

Amicus. Does the salmon and its kindred 
breed yearly ? I have heard it said that they do. 
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by those little regardless of the destructioii of 
the breeding fish. 

PisCATOR. The popular opinion is, that they 
do; but I doubt its correctness: I am more 
disposed to believe that a year intervenes. I 
shall mention some facts on which I rest this 
opinion. In the breeding season, say from 
September to February, fish, whether salmon, 
trout, or chan* are to be met with, which may be 
called " clean fish," in good condition, the sal- 
mon fresh from the sea,^-each kind with roe 
and milt nowise developed. On one occasion, 
when fishing for the purpose of natural history 
rather than for ordinary sport, I kept for ex- 
amination all the fish I took. It was in the 
middle of August, in Donegal, and in one of 
the Gweedore lakes. Of thirty-nine trout 
taken, ten were males, their milt large; eight 
were females, their roe correspondingly large ; 
other eleven were males, their milt very small, 
almost threads ; other nine were females, their 
roe little more than granular. At the same 
time and in the same water, I took ten parr, 
of which four were males, with their milt large, 
almost mature ; six were females, with ovaries 
very small and merely granular. The inference 



/ 
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was, that those fish in which the reproductive 
organs were well advanced, would spawn soon, 
that is, in the approaching breeding-season, the 
fall ; on the contrary, tha^ those in which they 
were little developed, could not be in a state to 
spawn till the following year. 

Amicus. Little did I think, when I placed 
myself under your tuition, that we should have 
engaged in discussions such as those of this 
evening, so interesting and important, and which 
in a manner — if I do not use too strong an ex- 
pression — give dignity to the art, by combining 
the agreeable with the useful, — ^the recreation 
of the angler with an important branch of na- 
tional wealth, and showing how the interests of 
the two are connected. I really am grateful to 
you for having made me an angler. 



COLLOQUY XIL 




Post'prandial in continuation ; — Meteorological; 
Practical and concluding. 

Amicus, 
S it is yet too early to retire to our 
rooms^ and as we do not intend to 
resume our fishing early to-mor- 
row, I shall feel obliged for any 
information you can give me respecting the 
state of atmosphere best fitted for angling, on 
which I am greatly in the dark, having, since I 
conmienced fishing, been often disappointed; 
getting no sport, when, in my ignorance, the 
elements, — air and water, sun and wind, seemed 
most promising ; and sometimes, though rarely, 
having had success, when, at starting, I hardly 
expected any. 

PiSCATOR. The subject of your inquiry is a 
difficult one, and not a little mysterious; — so 
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difficult, indeed, that I hardly know how to 
enter upon it. First of all, I may advert to 
the atmosphere itself, and how, from its very 
nature, the subject on which you ask informa- 
tion can hardly be clear. We know its principal 
elements, — how it is composed of oxygen and 
azote and carbonic acid, and aqueous vapour, — 
these in pretty definite and ascertained propor- 
tions ; but, how little do we know of its nume- 
rous other ingredients, ponderable and impond- 
erable, the existence of most of which are only 
indicated by their effects. How heterogeneous 
its composition must be, you may imagine, con- 
sidering that it is the natural receptacle of all 
that is volatile on the earth's surface ; as much 
so as the ocean is the natural reservoir of all 
that is soluble ; or the ocean-beach of all that is 
solid, subject to attrition and comminution, ex- 
posed to the action of the waves, or to that of 
rivers losing themselves in the ocean. 

Amicus. Truly, what you say is well adapted 
to make one aware of the mystery and difficulty 
of the subject. I can readily believe that the 
atmosphere may be more compounded than any 
sea-beach, or than the ocean itself: but whether 
we examine the ocean or any portion of its 
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ehore^ do not we find in each a constancy ? and, 
ought we not to expect a like constancy in the 
atmosphere ? 

PiscATOR. In all, whether ocean, sea-beach, 
or atmosphere, there is a constancy only within, 
I believe, certain limits, that is, as regards the 
main ingredients. Look at the beach after a 
storm, — the more carefully you examine it, the 
more additions you will find made to it, espe- 
cially in fragments of animal and vegetable 
organisms. These are discoverable by the eye. 
Had we the power of seeing gases and vapours, 
after an atmospheric storm, it is probable we 
should discover not fewer, even more traces in 
our atmosphere of added matters, — of substances 
small indeed in quantity, but potent in quality. 
At one time we might detect a noxious matter 
productive of agues ; at another, another kind, 
the cause of cholera; now the matter of the 
potatoe blight, or in the south that of the vine 
disease. 

Amicus. Am I to infer from what you say, 
that the atmospheric influences on fish depend 
on the presence of matters hardly, if at all ap- 
preciable by our senses, or even by our means 
of analysis, and known only by their eflfects ? 
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If so, for my part, there is an end of the in- 
quiry, — the subject is too transcendentul for my 
ken. 

PiscATOR. Do not say so. It is the pre- 
rogative of man to speculate, and you are the 
least likely of my acquaintance to relinquish it. 
As to your last question, I must confess, there 
are times when fish seem to be under some 
latent spell, an inexplicable influence, — as if 
abhorrent of some ingredient in the incumbent 
air, repelling them from taking the fly. 

Amicus. I approve, with you, of speculation, 
but I would wish for it to be profitable and 
appropriate : now, what you state of the atmo- 
sphere, however true and interesting, seems to 
me only fitted — and, I think, for that you 
mainly intended it — to show the diflSculty of 
the subject. In this respect, I, even with my 
scanty knowledge of chemistry, could aid you, 
by propounding the atmosphere not only as a 
receptacle of vaporous matters, but also as a 
natural laboratory, in which various chemical 
actions are in progress, and various compounds 
formed, and it may be decompositions effected. 
But as my wish is now rather to be instructed 
than amused, and not to diverge from angling 
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into transcendental chemistry, have the good- 
ness to give me the results of your experience 
or of your reading, as to the prognostic I am 
in quest of. 

PisCATOR. In complying with your request, 
I shall do little more than disclose the poverty 
of my knowledge. 

Amicus. First, if you please, speak of the 
waters, — the state of which is appreciable by 
the eye,and respecting which, I apprehend, there 
can be little doubt or mystery. 

PisCATOR. I will mention its least favour- 
able state, whether of lake or river ; and this 
is its waxing; — a state necessarily connected 
with rain, and continued rain. Then the water 
is more or less foul ; and, being foul, affording 
food below the surface in worms and larvss 
washed from the land, is on both accounts unfit 
for fly-fishing. The opposite state is, perhaps, 
the most auspicious ; that is, when the water is 
waning, clearing, but not quite clear, and the 
adventitious food is carried away by the stream 
or expended, and the fish are on the alert to- 
wards the surface for insect prey. If in such a 
state of a river or lake, you see the swallows 
haunting any particular part, skimming along 
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the surface, there you can hardly do amiss to 
follow their example, and whilst they are taking 
water-insects, you probably will be successful 
in taking fish. The connexion I need not point 
out. 

Amicus. I infer from what you say, that 
neither a very high state of the water nor a very 
low one is inviting to the angler, — that is, for 
fly-fishing, to which I intend honourably to re- 
strict myself. 

PiscATOR. As a general rule, it holds good ; 
but, as a good deal depends on the average size 
of the stream, if its volume after drought is 
sufficient, it does not follow that there need be 
a want of sport; — ^indeed, there may be very 
good sport, other circumstances favouring ; but 
to secure this, you should use all your art, and 
the finest tackle, on account of the clearness of 
the water. 

Amicus. Now, if you please, as to the mys- 
terious atmosphere. 

PisCATOR. A pretty general experience 
seems to prove, as I think I before observed, 
that when the electricity of the atmosphere is 
disturbed, — when, to use a vulgar expression, 
" there is thunder in the air," there is little 
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chance of good sport; a state commonly denoted 
by heavy drops of rain, if there be any ; or, 
by diffused, low, leaden-eoloured clouds, under 
which the artificial fly is easily seen. This cir- 
cimistance is held by old salmon-fishers tp be of 
special bad omen. I wiU not tire you with 
other prognostics, at least of bad luck. You 
will in jTOod time learn them vourself, so far as 
they can be learnt. Pleasant exercise being one 
of the chief objects of angling, and the charming 
view of the honest and beautiful face of nature 
another, it is well not to be over inquisitive about 
the signs, whether of good or bad sport. It is 
well to go out for recreation with faith and 
hope, and with a meek and contented mind; 
and, judging from my own experience, there 
will then be little disappointment. One plea- 
sant, general rule I can lay down, which is, 
that the more agreeable the weather, the fitter 
for exercise and enjoyment in the open air, the 
better the chance commonly of sport ; as when 

you have 

" The sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours ; " 

when the honey-bee is busy and far from home, 
when the swallow is skimming lake or river, in 
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brief, when the air is soft, wann, and genial, 
and if high, still of the same genial character, 
the opposite of bleak, chilling, and cold. 

Amicus. Is this encouraging speculation? 
Let me now be its advocate : pray indulge me 
in it a little longer. On a former occasion jou 
alluded to a sixth sense : do you suppose that it 
is by this sense, that creatures — such as fish 
immersed in water, where, in their movements 
and doings, one would suppose they would be 
independent of the atmosphere — are susceptible 
of its obscure influences ? 

PisCATOR. It may be so, or it may not; it 
is all matter of conjecture. The impression 
may be made, — ^the influence imparted through 
the nervous system generally, as we suppose 
the effect of change of weather is on persons of 
a highly nervous temperament, especially during 
thunder-storms. If there be a sixth sense, I do 
not know how its existence can be positively 
determined without its being localized, that is, 
associated with special nerves, according to the 
analogy of the other senses. This subject, too, 
is transcendental, — too vague for useful discus- 
sion, so let it drop, according to your good 
practical rule. 

u 
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Amicus. I am well disposed to do so: I 
have no inclination to deal with the mystical in 
science, — if that can be called science which is 
vague and uncertain. I hope all honest anglers 
will keep clear of the delusions of our times^ 
whether in the absurd form of spirit-rappings, 
or in the hardly less illo^cal form of clairvoy- 
ance and mesmerism, which in so many in- 
stances seem to serve as the outlets of credulity. 

Of the seasons for fishing, and the laws relating 
to them, — practical subjects, — I shall be glad to 
have some information for my guidance, espe- 
cially on the latter. Of course the law on the 
subject ought to be founded on the science of 
the subject,— on a knowledge of the habits and 
condition of the fish to which it applies : but, I 
fear from what you have already said, that this 
is not the case. 

PiscATOR. Truly not. From the remarks I 
have already made, you may form some idea of 
the imperfect state of the law on the matter of 
our fisheries, and its short-comings in relation 
to angling. To lay down what the law actually 
is exceeds my pow^r, as you may easily ima- 
gine, when you know, that since the time of 
Henry VII. no less than thirty-two several 
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statutes have been enacted^ applicable to salmon 
fisheries in England; many of which — but 
which, who knows ? — are supposed to be obso- 
lete. These, the salmon-fisheries, as most im- 
portant, have naturally had most attention paid 
to them ; and of how little avail this has been, 
— doubtless, owing to the imperfection of the 
laws, — is too apparent, from the circumstance, 
that most of the English salmon-rivers, once so 
productive, have now become almost barren and 
worthless. In Scotland, where the majority of 
the^ rivers are private property, though they 
have even there fallen off as to productiveness, 
owing to laws inadequate to protect them, yet 
being better cared for, each county appointing 
its own water-bailiffs, their deterioration is less. 
In Ireland, most of the salmon-rivers, as in 
England, belong to the public, and there, as in 
England, there was a rapid deterioration of them 
in progress, till about five years ago, when a 
new Act, that of the 11 & 12 Vict, came into 
force, under the superintendence of a Board of 
Commissioners and the agency of appointed 
Conservators. Even in the short interval it 
would appear that benefit has resulted, and that 
the Irish salmon-fisheries are in an improving 
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state. This Act, I cannot but think^ is as likely 
to be beneficial in its operation to the water- 
interests of the country, as the Encumbered Es- 
tates Act is to the landed interest ; and, that till 
we have some similar Act for our English rivers, 
there is little chance of there being any material 
improvement in them. 

As to the season for angling, so far as fixed 
by law and regulation, the only exact informa- 
tion I can aid you with, relates to the salmon, 
and that chiefly in Scotland and Ireland, inso- 
much as in England, there is no accordance as 
to the open and close time of the several rivers, 
^-one and the other so various and discordant, 
as if fixed by caprice rather than by reason or 
just experience. 

In Scotland, with the exception of the border 
rivers, the Tweed and its tributaries, and the 
rivers running into the Solway, most of which 
are border rivers, the close, or prohibited time, 
extends from the 14tii of September to the last 
day of January. In the exceptional Tweed, 
which is regulated by a special Act, the salmon- 
fishing opens on the 15tii of February, and 
closes, as concerns the commercial fishing with 
nets, &c. on the 15th of October, with a licensed 
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extension to rod-fishing until the 7th of Novem- 
ber, — a judicious grace of three weeks longer. 
In the rivers terminating in the Solway, also 
under a special Act, — one, from all I can learn, 
deserving of reprobation rather than praise, 
tyrannical in its restrictions, and as singular in 
its construction, as regards the fair sport of the 
angler, — the close time in certain of them, as 
the Eden, the Dee, Fleet, Eske, Lyne, Liddel, 
&c. commences on the 25th of September and 
ends on the 31st of December ; whilst in others, 
as the Annan, the Nith, the Orr or Urr, it ex- 
tends from the 25th of September to the 10th 
of March, but without indulgence to the rod- 
fisher; on the contrary, with privation, inso^ 
much as the close time to him reaches to the 
1st of June; for, strange to say, not till then, 
according to the existing law, can the angler 
fish for salmon in these rivers, and then not 
without permission, in writing, from the owners 
or occupiers of the fisheries. 

Amicus. Can you give me any guiding know- 
ledge, so desirable to the errant angler, re- 
garding thp Qipen and close time of our English 
rivers ? 

PiSCATOR. Truly I cannot, in a satisfactory 
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maimer, except very partially, owing, as I be- 
fore said, to want of anj accordance amongst 
them in this respect, and to the times being 
decided, not on any general principle as regards 
the habits of the fish, but rather, to use the 
words of an experienced angler, ** according to 
the fancy of the various fishing clubs,'' and, I 
may add, the will of the several proprietors of 
exclusive fishing streams. If you wish to fish 
any particular river, you can hardly be safe 
unless you obtain information respecting that 
river, and from a good authority ; some rivers 
not being open till June, others as early as 
February and March, and some being closed 
in August, whilst others are open till Decem- 
ber. And the same remarks apply to the rivers 
in Wales, and to the grayling rivers as well as 
to the salmon and trout. In Ireland, now 
divided into seventeen fishing districts, in the 
majority of these, viz. in fifteen, the close time, 
as regards rod-fishing, is from the 30th of Sep- 
tember to the last day of February; whilst 
in the other two, it somewhat differs, altered 
by the decision of the Commissioners, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of applicants interested, 
and in accordance with received opinions re- 
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gaxding the time that the fish axe in season; 
thus^ in No. 8 District, the Limerick, the close 
time extends from the 16th of September to the 
11th of February;* and in the Letterkenny 
District, No. 14^ situated in the county of Done- 
gal, it is from the 2nd of September to the 31st 
of December.f Let me further advise you, that 
whenever you visit a river worth fishing, you 
endeavour to learn on the spot the regulations 
respecting it, and make a note of them at the 
time. The information will be precious ; for if 
you omit it, thinking that you may be able to 
obtain the particulars from an innkeeper, or 
from a river-keeper, you are likely to be dis- 
appointed: you will most likely, judging from 
my own experience, get from them, if they 
answer your letters, anything but the exact in- 
formation you want. 



* This district is described as situated in the counties 
of Gal way, Clare, Limerick, Kerry, Tipperary, Ros- 
common, King's County, Mayo, Sligo, Meath, Queen^s, 
Westmeath, Longford, Leitrim, and Cavan. 

t See printed instructions from the Commissioners of 
Public Works and Fisheries in Ireland, bearing the 
date of 1854-5, accompanied by a map, showing the 
limits of the several Fishing Districts. 
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Amicus. As the breeding-time of the trout 
and grayling, you have informed me^ Is not the 
same commonly, one being late in autumn, the 
other in the middle of spring, surely there are 
some special regulations regarding the fishing 
in those rivers in which botii kinds of fish are 
found. 

PisCATOB. I am not aware tiiat there are, 
at least in the sense you probably mean. Wctc 
the attention directed solely to the care of the 
grayling, trout-fishing would, in a great mea- 
sure, be put a stop to ; and vice versa. A good 
deal is lefb to the honour of the angler. In the 
Teme, at Leintwardine, trout-fishing com- 
mences on the^lst of March and ends on the 
Ist of September; the grayling fishing then 
commencing, and extending to the 1st of Ja- 
nuary. In the Derbyshire rivers, the Dove, 
the Derwent, and Wye, I cannot learn that 
there is any exact fixed time for angling : trout 
in these rivers are considered in season from 
April to September, and the grayling from 
September to April. Attention is given in the 
way of restriction more to the size and quality 
of tiie fish than to any otiier circumstance. 
Grayling, however, under half a pounds may 
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be taken throughout the year^ as under that 
weight, it is believed that they do not com- 
mence breeding, and in consequence are in good 
condition; and, moreover, they more readily 
take the fly than the larger breeding fish. For- 
tunately for the trout, those that are engaged 
in breeding are mostly, aflter September, out of 
the way of the fly-fisher, having then left the 
main river for their spawning-beds in the smaller 
tributary streams. 

Amicus. You spoke of condition and size as 
regulating qualities in relation to capture in the 
Derbyshire streams : as I hope to fish there, I 
could wish to know what is the permitted size. 

PisCATOR. In the instance of the trout, not 
to be under ten inches in length, except, I 
believe, in Dovedale, where the limit is reduced 
to nine inches. Any fish taken under these 
figures must be returned ; — an excellent regu- 
lation, and easy of being carried into effect, 
where honest keepers are employed. When I 
said before, that a good deal is left to the honour 
of the anglers, it implied, that they are expected, 
if they land a breeding fish, a fish out of con- 
dition or season, to return it to the water. 

Amicus. As regards the white-trout, is the 
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time for fishing it regulated by the time for the 
salmon? 

PiscATOR. In Scotland, it is so considered : 
there the Acts regulating the salmon fisheries 
apply to all the Salmonidae of the migratory 
kind, and to their fry, and, consequently, in- 
cluding the parr as well as the smolt, whether 
the offspring of the salmon or its congeners, the 
white-trout and bull-trout. In Ireland, the law 
is the same, but is, I believe, little regarded, 
applying in strictness only to the salmon. And, 
moreover, no license being required for fishing 
for white-trout, no more than for brown-trout, 
the law, I may add, in consequence, is rendered 
inoperative as to the preservation of the sal- 
mon-fry, insomuch as in a court of law, it would 
not be easy to distinguish to the satisfaction of 
the magistrate, if not a naturalist, or of the jury, 
between the young of the white-trout and of the 
salmon before their first migration. 

Amicus. Is fishing for white-trout admissible 
in a salmon river ? I ask the question, remem- 
bering how I was questioned by a keeper when 
last in Ireland, and required to show my salmon 
license, though at the time not fishing for salmon. 

PiscATOR. According to the best information 
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I have been able to obtain, it is admissible. But 
remember, if by accident you take a salmon, you 
are liable to the penalty. It is well too to keep 
in mind, that it is the actual capture that entails 
the penalty, not the attempt, even were you 
fishing with salmon flies. 

Amicus. If so, I infer the angler might have 
the sport of salmon fishing unprovided with a 
license, were sport merely his object, and if he 
liberate the fish as soon as taken. 

PisCATOR. The inference you have made is 
logical, and I hope as correct in law, but pro- 
bably, is not provided for in the Act, such a 
sportsman being amongst the things to be im- 
agined rather than of actual occurrence. A 
Platonic angler, I think you will agree with me, 
would be ashamed to appear in court I 

Amicus. With a view to sport, and the kinds 
of fishing, I should feel obliged for some further 
information as to the seasons, irrespective of 
precise laws or local regulations. 

PisCATOR. I have little to say in addition to 
what has been incidentally said on the subject. 
I may generally remark that the spring months 
are as much the best for the trout, as the early 
winter months are for the grayling, or the au- 
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tumn for the white-trout For the saknon, hy 
a selection of rivers, you might, were you so 
inclined, fish all the year round, with the excep- 
tion of one month, January,— <x>mmencing in 
the northern Scotch rivers, taking next the Irish, 
and English, and last some of the Welsh. iBut, 
need I say, no angler fishing merely for pleasant 
sport, and wholesome exercise, and recreation, — 
the best intents of angling, — will be desirous of 
such a round of fishing, converting thereby what 
should be a pleasure into an occupation, and 
that a disagreeable one — invitd Minerva — a toil 
Amicus. To recur to the law: as regards 
its imperfect state for the protection of fisheries 
in this country where the game laws are so 
strictly enforced, the contrast surely is remark- 
able, especially considering that the preservation 
of the winged game, the partridge and pheasant, 
is often not effected without loss and expense, 
the one measured by actual payment of money 
to the tenant in compensation for damages done 
by the birds, or an equivalent in abatement of 
rent ; whilst in the instance of fish, their pre- 
servation is a pure gain. Is there not an incon- 
sistency, and want of judgment in this, and may 
I not say of common sense, very unworthy of 
the practical English people ? 
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PisCATOR. I cannot defend the neglect of 
our fisheries in so many ways injurious, and so 
little creditable to the English people, or our Go- 
vernment. Something, however, may be said in 
extenuation. The preservation of game has, you 
know, long been a passion amongst the aristo- 
cracy, even from the time of the Norman con- 
quest: hunting, fowling have been esteemed 
aristocratic amusements akin to war, and a kind 
of training for war, — ^the great attraction of the 
country, the delight of the gentry, indeed to 
such an extent as even to affect the time of sit- 
ting of the great councils of the nation. Then, 
there is a greater idea of property associated with 
game than with fish, — a seeming greater right 
to protect it as such, and also a greater facility. 
And, hence perhaps in part, the exertions made 
to protect the one, and the stringency of the 
laws for the purpose, and the remissness, and 
the little thought there has been about the other. 
Moreover, this remissness in one instance may 
in some measure have been intentional, in com- 
pensation, as it were, for the greater severity in 
the other. 

Amicus. Perhaps so. Let us hope for better 
times, and that proof of the inadequacy of the 
old laws may induce the Legislature to give the 
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subject con&ideration and enact better. As well 
as I can learn, it is those riTers which are free 
to the angler that stand most in need of protect- 
ing laws against the invasion of the poacher, not 
such as are private property, and which are 
commonly well protected. 

PiscATOR. So it is ; and no doubt because 
they are free; — there are no conservators like 
your meum and tuunu In our lake district, 
where almost every river and piece of water is 
a '^ free-fishing," so constituted by inmtiemorial 
usage, you have an example in point It is no 
one's special interest to protect them, and con- 
sequently they are neglected and spoiled, whilst 
the lake we have been fishing, being private 
property, the interest of the noble Lord to 
whom it belongs being to protect it, due care is 
taken of it, and with the ordinary result, of its 
being well stocked. If every one were at liberty 
to kill barn-door-fowls, how soon would the race 
become extinct ! and, if the Legislature do not 
interfere, and by some adequate law protect the 
*^ free-fishing" rivers, they will soon be alto- 
gether without fish :— clubs and associations may 
be formed with the design of preserving them, 
but owing to the defective state of the law^ and 
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the difficulty of convicting the poacher, with 
but little chance of success. All the efforts of 
the kind that have come to my knowledge, where 
the fisheries have not been private, have ended 
in disappointment. 

Amicus. Let us enjoy our fishing here, and 
be grateful for the sport we owe to protection ; 
to the sacred right of property, opposed to 
communism without law. Our limited time, I 
think, was three days: after they are ended, 
where shall we next direct our course ? I place 
myself, according to agreement, under your 
guidance. 

PisCATOR. Our course, then, if you please, 
shall be towards my mountain-home; where 
you will have a hearty welcome, and where, if 
I cannot promise you good fishing, I can at 
least ensure you pleasant excursions, and a 
chance of some sport on our lakes and mountain 
tarns. We will, on leaving this, go by way of 
Lowther, that you may see that fine domain, 
with its noble woodland. We can stop at Poo- 
leybridge, at the foot of Ulswater — the lake 
amongst the mountains, as its name signifies. 
There the Emont, that river, as Wordsworth 
calls it. 
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f* Hitherto annmined in songy" 

bursts out of the lake, — a fine stream, and not 
without fish, but more inviting for the beauty of 
its banks and the objects of interest they present 
of various times. A ramble will repay to 

*^ That monastic castle, mid tall trees. 

Low-standing by the margin of the stream ; 
A mansion visited — as fame reports. 
By Sydney, where in sight of our Helvellyn 
Or stormy Cross-fell, snatches he might pen 
Of his Arcadia, by fraternal love 
Inspired." * 

Or to those Druidical remains, the reported 
" Round Table" of King Arthur, recorded in 
verse by a brother poet.t One day will sufiice 
for this ramble, and the next we can take boat 
and make our way to Patterdale, fishing lei- 
surely as we proceed, and if wind and weather 
at all favour, we shall not be without sport, — 
we shall, at least, take some good trout; for- 
merly charr also might have been taken, but 
since the opening of mines in the adjoining hills, 
this delicate fish has disappeared, — destroyed, it 
is supposed, by the water firom the mines. Our 



♦ Prelude, p. 143. 

t Scott in his " Bride of Tremayne.** 
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lake voyage, of about nine miles, — that being 
about the length of the lake, with our occasional 
fishing, selecting the best parts, well known to 
the boatmen, will occupy a good part of the 
day, so that it will be evening before we reach 
the further extremity. We shall time it well, 
for it is towards evening, when the sun is de- 
scending in the west, shooting its rays through 
the gorges of the " mighty Helvellyn," that the 
upper part of the lake, its grandest part, — in 
grandeur, indeed, surpassing any other lake in 
the district, — ^is best seen. And I cannot but 
hope that this time we may be as fortunate as 
when I last made the ascent. It was — how 
well I remember it— a showery day, a time of 
broken weather. Just as we reached the foot 
of the pass, the sun, before hid, partially shone 
forth : mists and low clouds were gathering up, 
not quietly and regularly, but in strange com- 
motion, as if there were a spirit in them ; nor 
dull and leaden, but variously tinted and lighted, 
now opening and exposing, now closing and 
hiding the Upper heights. These were some of 
the features of a scene, which, need I say, 
heightened as it was by various accompani- 

X 
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ments^ — the watery rocks, the tinkling rilk, 
the sounding cataracts, was one of rare beauty 
and wild grandeur, — a fine example of living 
nature, such as is only to be seen in a mountain 
region, and in the angler's haunte. 



THE END. 
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Hbnbt £i^, K.H. New EdiUon, with 
corrections. Imperial 8vo. price 81s. M. 



[ Bloomfield.— The Greek Testa- 
ment t with copious RngMsh Notes, Critical, 

Philological, and Explanatory. Especially 
I formed lor the use of advanced Students ana 
I Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
i 8. T. BLooMmLD, D.D. F.S.A. New 

Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Map, price J£2. 

Dr. Bloomfield's Additional 

Annotations on the above. 8vo. price 16s. 



Br. Bloomfield's College & School 

Greek Testament ■ With brief English 
Notes, chiefly Philological and F.zpUna- 
tory. Seventh and ekemptr Edition, with 
Map and Index. Fcp. 8vo. price J$. $d. 

Dr. Bloomfield's College and 

School Lexicon to the Greek Testament. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. td. 

Bode.— Ballads from Herodotus : 

With an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. 
J. S. Boon, M.A.. late Student of Christ 
Church. Itoo. price 6$. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

In its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan 
Club. Edited by John Boukkb, CJE. 
New Edition ; with 80 Steel Plates, and 
Stt Wood Engravings. 4to. price ^s. 

Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

Screw Propeller t With various Suggestions 
of Improvement. By John Bousmb, C.B. 
With 20 large Plates and niunerons Wood> 
cuts. 4to. fvlce 88s. 

Bourne.— A Catec^iism of the 

Steam Engine, illustrative of the Scientific 
Principles npon wbitfh its Operatiou depends, 
and the Practical Detidls of iu Structure, in 
its Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways; with Tarious 
Suggestions of Improvement. By Jorh 
BooRXB, CE. NewBdltloli. Fep.8TO.6s. 

Brands.— A Dictionary of Sd- 

encfc. Literature, and Art| rompriidag the 
History, Description and Scientific Prin- 
ciples of every Branch of Human Know- 
ledge ; with the Derivation and Definition 
of all the Terms In general use. Edited 
by W.T.Bramdb, F.R.S.L. and E.: aadsted 
by Dr. J. Cavttm. Second Edition, re- 
vised I with Woodents. 8vo. price OOe. 
• 

Professor Brando's Isectures on 

Organic Cheminti^, as applied to Manu* 
factures, including Dyeing, Bleaeldng, 
Calico-Printiug, bnear Manufacture, the 
Preservation of Wood, Tapnlnir, etc. deli- 
vered before the Members' of the Royal 
Institution in the Session of 1869. Ainnfed 
by permission from the Lectar(|r*s Notes by 
J. SooFFBBif, M3. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. M. 

Bull.— The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and Disease. 
By T. Bou., M.D. New Edition, Fcap. 
Bvo. price 6s. 

Dr. Bull's Hints to Mothers for 

the Management of their Health inuring 
the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying- 
in Boomt With an Exposure of Popular 
Errors in connexion with tho^ie fubiects, 
etc. I and Hints on Nursing. New Edition. 
Fcp. price 6t. 



^UtttlRlU IT LONQUAM. I 



I AnnieDp— Qtiristiuiity tc Han- 



T^ tllppqIjviB ud lit A|H I or, Ufl Bf 

rrM..';s,.'!n£" •' ■"■"'■ 



Shhmh.— XgTpt'i Plue In Uul- 
o.c.i<.> D.n! ^iWiiiiiuii >»■ III G«-' 

lUii.lirC.U.OsTlVlu. K»|.K.A. Voll. 

BnirtoB.— The roitory of Seot- 
I Blihop bntUr'm Oneial AUm 

j ■EW. BDT^U.pitnHi.b^-biiiiid. 
- , TIh Hodan AlUi, a (oil. 

I (",:i.'i'^a.,..Rj.^jW: 

. BUhop Bntler'a Sketch ef Ho- 



UeOBldiiBtGaEettter: AFopn- 



Vht C&blnet La-wyer: A topn- 






bV^; 



Cfttrd.— Buglista Agriculture tn 
Oolnrt.— The mfe's Hainul) 



Catlov.— FapiUu CmcbolD^i 



OenU. — The Stud Faim i or, 
Ceoll.— BeeoTdi of tt|B Chue, 
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XEW WORKS AXD NEW EDITIONS 



GedL— Stabk Fnetiee i «r Snte 

M Ttniuiif ter tteTvf, tkc CkMC SB^ tW 

HmtfaiC. WMtiac. Bae« BMi«^ •»« Has- 
Acayriaf. St Cbco. Fcay. 9n. wkk 
f1au« p««e« fa. 



Graf^ Xa^ydipadia of dvH 



Piwticml. 



Chalyl»eii8*s Historical Surrey 

of Modem Sfcrvlat^vc PUlaMopkv. fr>B 
Kaat to Hcfrl. Truuiatcd froni tke Orrsui 
kyAXiVasvTc&s. Pott 8ro. price ••. W. 



"a^ 



tWbfrwtiM ortte GHfl 
Sro.pffic« J0k 190.U. 



The Orickei-neld; or, the Sd- 

cacc sad HbtOTr of the Goar of Gridct. 
Br tW Amjkmr of FrtodpJbs o/&<nif^ 



Peaee, War, and AdYeatnrei 

B«iac •> AatoMognvUcal McMoir oi 
Goofv* Lsral Cb^stotaa, iorMcrlf of tke 
PtcM-TVaia JDcyntawmt of tk« Bopd Ar- 
cill«ry. —horywiUy » CapCtia is tk« Aibt 
•f Colsflibas aad at fccaoat Govctaor «>f 
tkc UoMC of Corrcctioa ia CoM ~ 
PIcUa. STols.poa«8ro.rcicclft. 



f 



Fcy.Sro. it. kaIf:«(MB4. 



lady Cost's InvaUd'k Book.- 

Tha lavalWk Ova Book r A CoUectira of 
Rcripcs Croai vmrioaa Books aad vmrieat 
CoaMrics. B7 tkc HoBoaiaUe Ijaot Gear. 



Cherrenl's Principles of Har- ] The Ber. T. Ilale^ Domestic 

soar a^ Caatmrt a Coloais. aa4 tkdr Utaaay aai Family C ka p la ia, to TwP>rt»; 



of Coloaia* 
Apffiradoas tn tk« An* s ladadav Pkiat. 
iiig, laterior Decoratioa. Ta^Mtriea. Car- 
pecs, Mosaica, Coloarcd Glasfafr. Paper. 
DtaiaiaK, Calico Priatiaf, Lettcr^«si 
Priatiar, Map Colooriair. Dreas, Landteape 
aad Flower (*ardeDinc, etc. Traaslated br 
CasaLis MAaTK!.} aad Ulostrated wkk 
>, etc. Ciowa 9va. fricc Ilk M. 



I 



Olinton.— Literary Remains of 

Heary Fyaes CUatna, M.A. Aatkorof the 
Fmtii HelUuiri ai<d FatH Roatmni : Coa- 
talaiac aa Aatobiocnphy aad Literarr 
Joarau, aad brief Esaars oa Thedocira'! 
Sabjects. Edited bj tbe Rev. C.J. Fracas 
Clixtox , UJi, Post 8ro. price St. 6d: 

Conversations on Botany. New 

EdiHoa. iaiprored ; witk 33 PlaUs. Fcp. 
8to. price 7«. M.; or with the PUtet 
coloorcd, 12t. 



Conybeare and Howson.—The 

Life aad Bpistlea of Saiat Paal : Com- 
prislav a coBvlete Biofia^ of tke ApoatJe, 
aad a T^aaalatioa of kis ^^dea iasertrd 
ia Ckn>Bok>|tieal Older. B7 tke Rev. W. J. 
CoifTasABS. M.A., aad tke Rev. J. S. 
HowsoM, M.A. With 40 Steel Plataa aad 
100 MToodcvts. 2 vols. 4to. price ^2, 8c. 

Dr. Copland's Bietionazy of 

Practical Meilicine: Conpriainf Oeoeral 
Patholofj, the Natare aad Treatmeot of 
Diieaaei, Morbid Structarea, and the Dis> 
orders especiaUj incidental to Climatea. to 
Sex, and to the different Epochx of Life, 
with nameroms approTsd Fonaala of tke 
Medicines reconunended. Vol s. I. a nd II. 
8to. price jCS ; and Parts X. to ZFI. price 
4«.6«.eaeb, 

The Children's Own Sanday- 

Boolu BrMiasJcuACoBam. WithlNro 
Illutrations. Sqawrc (cp. 8»o. price 6*. 



litasfj aai Fanilf Chapkria, is TwPkrts: 
The FlrstPafft heiaff Chareh Scrrieca ad^tcd 
for Doioeallc Uac, wHh Prayara for erety 
Daj of the Weelu Micctcd cxchasircfyfaMa 
the Book of Csiaio a fnjtr. Pkrt II.- 
Coapriaiaf aanpfopriatc 8«; i» oa liarevcrT 
Saad^ ia the Tear. Id BdMaa. Post 4to. 
Sis. cloth; SLs. 64. calf; or ies. Mkaomcca. 

'*'*'*'*^ 1 Tn DoaaaneLnvuT. 10».M. 



Bebtbeehe.— ne Gecdogioal Ob- ' 

aerrer. By Sir Hsjoit T. DaiJtBBcxB, ' 
F.R.S. Dtrector-Oraeral of the UedowlcaJ - 
Snrrtf of the Uaited Kiac^oou New 
Bditioa ; with aaaataas VFaadeata. 8*0. 
price 1ft. 



Belabeche.— Beport on the Geo- 

lof7 of Coiawall, Deroa, aad West Soner- 
set. Br Sir HairaT T. Dstsawwa, F.R.S. 

With Maps, Woodcau, and 13 Plates. 8vo. 
price 14«. 

Be la Bive.— A Treatise on Xlefr* 

tridty, ia Theory and Practice. Bt A. 
Db ul Ritx, Professor ia the Aeadcay of 
Genera, la Two VolaoMS, with aameroas 
Wood Eagrarings. Vol. I. 8to. price 18s. 

BiMsipline. By the Author of 

" Letters to My Unknnwa Friends,** etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. ISmo. price S».6d . 

Eastlalce.— Materials fiir a Ss- 

tory of on Pnintlor. By Sir Crakx.ss 
Lock EAarl^KC, F.ll.S.,F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. Brou ferice 16flw 

The Eclipse of Faith) or, a 

Visit to a Relifioas Sceptic. The Fifth mmd 
cAra^er Edition. Fcap.Hra. price 6«. 



PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BROWN, and Co. 
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A Defence of The Eclipse of 

Faith, by it* Antlior : Beingr « Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Reply. Second Kdi- 
tion, revised. Post 8to. price 5«. M. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament: Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion betweeu 
the Greeli and the English Texts: incladinK 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Oreelc-EngUsh and Rnglish •Greek. 
New Edition, witn a new Index. Royal 
8to. price 42«. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment: Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
nexion between the Original and the 
English Translations t with Indexes, a List 
oftne Proper Names and their Occurrences, 
etc. 3 Tols. royal Sro. price jS3. ISs.Stf. ; 
large paper^ i64. 14s. M. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 

Angling : Teaching Fly Fishing, Trollinr, 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fisning ; witn 
the Natural History of River Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. By Ephb> 
MiiRA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 
rected and improved} with Woodcuts. 
Fep.Svo. price 6«. 

Ephemera.— The Book of the 

Salmon: Comprising the Theorr, Principles, 
and. Practice of Fly-Flshiug for Salmons 
Lists of itood Salmon Flies for every good 
Rirer in the F.mpire ; the Natural History 
of the Salmon, all Its linown Habits de- 
srribcd, and the best way of artificially 
Breediuir it explained, with numerous 
coloured Kngravinirs of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By Ephiimbba i assisted by 
Andrbw Vouno, Fcp. 8vo. with coloured 
Plates, price I4«. 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under Baber and Hnm&ynn. the First 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimnr. 
By William Bbskin a, Knq., Editor of 1/e- 
fNeirs of the Bmperor Baber. Svols. 8vo. 
price jgl 12f. 

Taraday (Professor).— The Sub- 

Ject'Matter of Six Lectured on the Non- 
Metallic Element*, delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution in I8S3, 
by Professor Faradav, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc. Arranged ' bv permission from the 
Lectvrer's Notes by J. Soofpbbh, M.B. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6$.6d. 



, Norway in 1848 and 1849 1 eon- 

I taining Rambles among the Fjelds and Fjords 

I of the Central and Western Districts t and 

I including Remarks on Its Political, Milltarr, 

I Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation. By 

I Thomas Forbstbb* Esq. ; and Lieutenant 

> M. 8. BinooLPH, Royal Artillery. With 
Map, Woodcuts, and Plates. 8vo. price I8c. 



I 



Prancis.- Annals, Anecdotes, 

and Legends: A Chronicle of Life Assur- 
ance. By John Francis, Author of Tke 
Hiatorf of the Bank of England, etc. 
Post 8vo. price 8«. 64. 

Pollom.— The Marvels of Sci- 
ence and their Testimony to Holy Writ! A 
Popular System of the Sciences. By 8. W. 
FuLLOM, Esq. The Eighth and cheaper 
SHtion$ with numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8to. price 6t. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. Edited by Bolton Corkbt, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from 
Designs hgr Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8vo. cloth, Sle.t monicco 

Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. GossB, Bsa. With 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 14i. 

Essays on Political and Social 

Science. Contributed chiefly to the Bdln- 
hurgh Review. By Williaic R. QRaa, 
S vols. 8vo. price 34s. 

Gumey. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable Events and 
Epochs, from a.d. 14(10 to a.d. 1646. Bv the 

Rev. JoHN'flAMPDBH OuRHBT, Hji. 

Fcp. 8vo. price 7$. 6d. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia ofi 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and ! 
Practical. By Josbpb Qwilt. Illustrated 4 
with more than I,0UO Engravings on Wood. ; 
from Designs by J. S. Owilt. Third and | 
eheaper Edition. 8vo. price 42$. 



Sidney Hall's General Large 

Llbrarr Atlas of Fllty-three Maps (aise 9b • 
in. by 16 in.) , with the Divisions and Bound- ! 
aries carefully coloured; and an Aluh«- ! 
betical Index of all the Names conUined 
in the Maps. New Edition, corrected from 
the best and most recent Aothoritiea ; with 
the Railways laid down, and many entirely 
new Maps. Colombier 4to. price iSt. i$. 
balf-mssia. 

Hamilton.— Blsenssions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
University Refbrm. Clileflyfromthe £Aii- 
hmrgh Review t corrected, vindicated, en- 
larged, in Notes and Anpendieta. By Sir 
WiLLXAX Hamiltok* Bart. Second Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 8vo. price SI*. 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical En- 
gravings. By OosTAT &6i(xa. With Ex- 
planations by ArchdeaeoB Habb. Square 
crown 8vo. [ In the pre$$. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Harrison. ~ The light of the 

Votft I or, Coaascl* drmvn from the Sick- 
Be4 of B. M. Br the Rev. William 
Habbisok, M.A.. DoaetHc TkapUta to 
H. H. H. the Durkess of CRabrlog*. With 
3 Woo4nXB. Fep. Svo. price &t. 

Harry Seover.— The Himting- 

Fleid. Br Habbt HtBoriB. With Twa 
Plates, oac represeatinff Tk* Right 8mrt ; 
the other, Tkt Wnmg Smrt. Fep. 9vo. it. 

Harry Hie over. — Practical 

HorMmaashlp. Bj Habbt Hisotsb- 
MTlth S Plates, one reprtseatinf O^iug like 
Wmrkmeu t the other, Geia^'liAe Mmf$. 
Fep. 9ro. it. half-bomad. 



Han^ Keover.— The Stud, for 

Practical Pwpoaea aod Practical Men : 
bdnf a Gaide to the Choice of a Horte for 
«ae BMre than for show. Bf II abb r Hik- 
otbb. With S Plates, one representing A 
pretig f^ fTt ft Maef purpose* i the 
other, kmgtker mindttt formngpmrf9e. 
Fep. 8vo. pike ie. kalfi^Bad. 



Hleover.— The Pocket 

and the Stud; or. Practical Hints on the 
MaaafcmeDt of the Stable. By Habbt 
HiBOTBB. Second BdiUon : with Portrait. 
Fep. 8eo. price it. half-bonnd. 



Harry Hleover. ~ Stable Talk 

and Tahle Talk \ nr Spectacles for Yoang 
Sportsasen. Bj Habbt Hibotbb. New 
Bdltion, S Tols. tiTO. with Portrait, S4a. 



Haydn's Book of Dignities: con- 

taiainf Rnlla of the OlBcial Personaces of 
the British Empire, CivU, Ecclesiastical, 
Jndicial, UiUUry, Na^ and Manicipal, 
from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time: compiled chieflr from the Records of 
the Pablic OflBces. 'Ix>Kether with the So- 
Tereigns of Eoropc, from the Fonodation of 
their respectlTe States; the Peerage and 
NobilltT of Great BriUin i and nomerous 
other Lists. Beinir « New Edition, im- 

rrored and continued, of Bttatson's Political 
ndex, Bj Josbph Hatdh, Compiler of 
Tie Dieti»mmrg nf Dmittijf aad other Works. 
8to. price SSf. nau-bonnd. 



Haydon.— The Life of Bex^amln 

Bobert Hajdon, Historical Painter, from 
hit Aatobiocraphr and Jonmali. Edited 
and compiled hj Tom Tatlob, M.A., ot 
the Inner Temple. Esq.; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Camhridire ; nad late Pro< 



Sir John HeneheL— Outlines 

of Astronomy. Bt Sir Jomm F. W . Hbbs- 
obbl. Bvt. etc. New BditioB; with Plate* , 
aad Wood KagnriacB. 8 to. price 18*. 

HllL-Travels In Siberia. By 

8. S. Hill. Aathnr of TrmmeH •« the 
Sktet 0/ the Bmltie. With a larre 
coiovred Map of Baropcaa aad Aaiadc 
Bassia. 3 toU. poet 8to. price 34*. 

ffints on Etlqnette and the 

Utaces of Societrt With a Glance at Bail 
Habiu. New Edition, reriacd (wHh Ad. 
dtUoas) by a Lady of Bank. Pep. 8to. price , 
Ualf^Crowa. ' ' 

Hole.— Prize Essay on the Ks- 

tory aad Maaafemeat of Literary, Scien- 
tific, aad Mechanics* laatitatioBB. aad 
especiailT how far they nuT be deTrloped 
aad comoiaed so as to proaaote the Mwal 
WelUbeiair and ladaatoy of the Coaatry. 
By Jambs Holb. 8vo. price ie. 

Lord Holland^ Memoirs. — 

MeaMln of the Whlf Party doriac^Mj > 
Time. Bt Hbitbt Ricbabd Tx>boHol- ' 
LAND. Edited by his Son. Hbhbt £d- 
WABD liOBD Holland. Vols. I. aad II. ' 
post 8to. price Ss. M. tack. 

I 

Lord Holland's Poreign Beml- 

nisceaces. Edited by hU Sob, Hbkbt £d- 
WABD Ix>BD Holland. Second EiHtioB; 
with Pacsiadle. Post 8to. price lOt. M. 

Holland.— Ghapters on Mental! 

Physiology. By Sir Hbnbt ^ollams, Bart., ! 
F. H.S., Physlcian>Extraordioary to the 
Qaeen. Foaaded chiefly on Chapters coa I 
Uined in Mediral Notts mnd Rejifctitu, ' 
bythesaaeAathor. Sro. price 10s. W. 



Cesser of the KnffHsh Laivnafe aad Liters, 
tare In UnlTetsity College, London. Se- 
cond Edition, with Additions and an Index. 
SToU.postSvo. price 31s. M. 



Hook. — The Last Bays of Our 

Lord's Ministry i A Coarse of Lertareson 
the principal ETents of Passion Week. By 
Waltbb Fabqchab Hook, DJ>., Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Qneea. New Edi- 
tion. Fep. 8to. price 6e. 

Hooker and Amott's British 

Flora; Comprising the Phstnogamoas or 
Flowerinv Planu, and the Feraa. The 
Sixth Bditioa,with Additioaa aad Correc- 
tions, and nameroos Figures, iUaatntlTe 
of the Umbelllferoas Plants, the Compo- 
site Plants, the Grasses, and tke Ferns. 
1 Jmo. with la PUtes, price 14i., wHk tke 
Plates coloured, pice 21«. 

SlrW. J. Hooker's Popular Guide 

to the Boyml Botanic Oardena of Kew. New 
Edition t with namerons Wood BanaTiafs. 
lomo. price Sixpeaee. 



I 



T LONGMAN, BEOWN, a 



I The Rev. 1, H. Home't Intnv- 



[ The Il«v. T. H. Horne's bamr 



■ H(iwiW.-The Childmn'a Tear. 
; WilUam HowlU'i Boy's Coan- 



Howitt.—Tl]e Rural LUe ofEng- 

BtMcloml H^liLai. 'H(aiauSir..sI>, 

; Hewitt.- Visits to Remarkahle 

I Second Scries, chiefly in the 
[odson's Plain D 

Hudson's Ezeeator's Qnidc 



Hnlbert.— ^c Qospel rerealed 
Hnmltlev.— Jomnal or a Oavabry 



CoBjanotlMi^. BjW.H 



Hnmbgldt's Aspects of Natore. 



Hmnboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 



imphrns,— i 



ruKi. Bi«r.,F..IS.o.Frte.II.. 

Hunt.— Besearches onldglitij 






■^"""^'."fil'?^' 



Hts. Jameson's Legends of the 
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NEW WORKS AXD XEW EDITIONS 



Jameson.— A Commnnplaee Book 

•r Tko«cfcts. MnMrics. aatf Fmaries. Ori- 
fUal uid Selected. Put I. Btkir* mmd 
Ckuvrtcr; Put II- Utentare «a4 Art. Bj 
Mn.jAMno]i. Witk E»cfci«ir« Md Wood 
BucTftTiagk. It^aarc crovM 9to. price Sl«- 

Lord Jefflrey^ Gontrlbiitioiis to 

tk« Sdiabwfli Rcrle*. A New Bditioo, 
coayUte la Oa« Volaae ; «Hk a Portrait 
c a fT a ted hj Hmmut RoaiMMif , aad a Vi*- 
Bctt* Viev of Cvdifcrook. eafiwcd oj 
J. Coaaea. tf^aar* cro«a 9ro. Hi. deck; 
orS(li.ealf. 

%• Abo a LI%EAmT BOITIOK, la S 
vab.8ro. price 421. 



BUhop Jeremy Tkylor^ Entire 

Wnrkst WitkUaLilc, »▼ Biakop Huam. ; 
Reriscd aad conccted hj tkc Rcr. <Nt*»T»« 
Paob Eamm, PcUov of Oriel CoOccc.Ox . 
ford. Nov ceoulete ia M vole. 8f«. price i 
41. it. j 

I 

Jesse.— BanU and the War. - 

Bjr Captafai JeeRc (late UaattaclMd), Aatkor 
of Manajr** Itaad^oo* /or JTaetta, rfc. 
CravB Sro. wUk Plaa, price St.M. 



Johnston.— A New Dictionary of 

GcMTaphr, DeKripciTe, Pkjaical, StatU- i 

ticab WM Historicalt ronniar a coaipletc i 

Gcaeral Gaaettecr uf tW Worid. Bj Ax.bx- > 

Atnmu. Knra Joaotnoa, F.R.8.8 , ' 

¥JLaJS.¥J(kS. la Oae Volame of 1,440 : 

pofes; coaipririaK aearlj M>,OUO Names ' 

of Places. 8«o. price 9IU. clock: or kalf- i 

boaad iBraMia,41«. I 

I 

Xemble.— The Saxons in Eng- ; 

laad : A HUtorj of tke Rogfitk CiMuaoa- 
wealtk till tke period of tke Nonaaa Coa- 
3«e«i. By Jowr Mrrcaau. Kaiiaw, 
M.A., ¥.C.PJi., etc. 3 roU. 9ro. price 38t. 

I 

Kent.— Aletheia ) or, the Boom '. 

of Mjrtkolofy. Wltk otker Poeau. By ' 
WuxiAM Chaslsc Mabk Kkkt. Fcp. 8ro. i 
price 7$. 6d. t 

Kippis's Collection of Hymns 

and Ftalmt f«Mr Public aod Private Wonkip. 
I New EditioBs incladiny a New Sopple- 
I meat by tke Rer. Edmohd Kmlx., U.A. 

18mo. price 4$. clotk; or ii.dd. roan. 

I 

Kirby.-The Life of the Bev. 

Wii.LiAM KiBBT.II A., Rectmr of Barkam. 
Aatbnr of one of tke Bridge water Treatitea, 
Md Joint-Autkor of tke IntrvduetUu to 
£tt<o«Mo/orv. By tke Rer. John Fbbbman, 
1 M ^" Portrait, Viguette, aud Fae- 
fcimlle. 8to. price lo«. 



Kirhy It Spenee^ Introduction 



of tke Na- 



Br 



to E atoa o lo p ; or, Kle: 

taral History of 1 

accoaat of aeooM aad uefal laacctt, of 

Udr MetawKykAsca, Foo4, Stratwcaa, 

HaUtmtioas, Societiea, Motlaaa, Nmm«, 

HykersatkMi, laaCiMt, etc. NewlUitkm. 

S ToU. 8vo. vitk Plataa, pcicc Sla. C^ 



The Lady Una and her 

dkml or. JTi^/orai mt tke Rifkt 
Ike Aatkor of floasr 7V«f*« /or 
r, rte. Fey. ^o. price 7«. 



Laing%(SJ Observations on the 

Social aad Political State of Ocsaarii sad 
tke Darkies oTSieMrickaad Hobteia ia ISKl: 
B«iair tk« TUfld Scrica of A*o<ra W* « IVa. 
welUr. 8ra.pric«Us. ^ 

Laing's CSJ Observations on the 

Social aad PoHtical State of tke KtBoaeM 
People ia IMS ami 184»: ^^ 

eoM Sariaa of ^otes ^fm 
pdcaHs. 



I 



tke So- 



L. B. L.-The Poetical Works 

of Lethis Rlisaketk LaadiM. NewKiBckm- • 
lfaM.piicelOi.ckMk| Morocco, 81a. > 



Dr. Latham onDiaeases of the 

Heart. Lectares oa Sobjecta tMrnmrnt^trnd 

;?i^-«~* Med*^«x ffii:sr5*?ki 

Heart. By P. M. J^ntAM. M.D., Pkysirtea 
KstraonliaarytotkeQaeeB. New Uttioa. 
S ToU. UaM. price 16e. —»«»■. 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Na- 

taral HUtory ; or Fint PriMiBlea of Zoo- 
lOfyi coaiprisiactkePriacdplrsof Claid- 
icatioa. iaterspersed wick amoaiar aad 
iastmctiire Accoaata of tke osoat reiiarfc. 
able ADuaals. New Bditioa, enlarred: 
wttk aaaieroas additiooal WoodcataTl^ 
8vo. price 7«.M. «»»-«:■». rcf. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 
«-■ ?f*1!!?' "^ ^* ^"3*^' «»' Jitter* !• 

ilw Dmkwwu Fritndi, etc. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 6f. ' 

Letters to my Unknown Friends 

ByaLMiy, Autkor of Letterann Uumm- 
meu. Foartk oiirf «*ni,«r Edltioii. ftp. 

oTO. price 6>. ' 

Lindley .-The Theory of Horli- 

cvlture ; Or, an Atteaupt to explain tke i 
prindpal Operations of Gardeninr npoo . 

Fk.D. F.RA. New Kditioa, revised and ; 
improred; wttk Wood EncrariiiKB. 8w. \ 

[/• tk€pr*m. 



FDBLIBBID BT LONGMAN, BBOWN, HMD Od. i<( I 

LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 

^ licliuu: ^ SiiU>D[Oil[ti»l Waikib; 






sriat: 









I IS. DAbbNd't Hlriorr of Ikd' Kiiiorf- , . I tvi. 

I J4, IhfnbkB'a OtnfluLc Ea- ' ii^Vvnet'rTxBtaam on Ibt 

' BnaAiuUmWu . . 3nil>. 7i- t-adoibiT'iUnisl Briibli 

M.HIsiar7irfR«D> ' '. Inll. TlJ ' H. 9>u°isa-° Blid™ . .' lioli 



31. l[ii(kiUr'i Onlllnii «[ tl. B>idi«n'>Tuld<n>|>id 

Hlaurr - . . I'ol. IlM. EUuiTUlir of Zsolilaiili I 



14 NEW WORKS km NEW EDITIONS 

' Or. JolmLlndle7*ilDtTOdnetloii Londou'aEiieyiilmadiaiDf Agri- I 

la ^Lur. NnKdlUqa.vMkCajrtcItuBi eallani fonprliLDE IbeTfaeDn Aai Pnt^ ! 

Iiluwood.-AiitlLalotia Ozonlen- i™l^.'t' H^!^,^' ''NiVSaiSt, > 

, u.^l£S.ct^a'jLS^mi!t,%^^a~i°'. London's EncyclopBdim of! 

Dr. Little on DeformltleB-Oa ',:".n;;,'i^;ri.rnVthrkN;i;».^'^^.' 

s^rriii lb. "" ■°° ■'™"' 

Lltt<in.-^lie Ctanrtb sf Ohilit, 



London's Encyclopedia of Oot- 



[ Loch.— A pncUcal Leff»l Guide inm lu ' vub » 'b. uouuc' 



LorimcT's (C.ILetten toftTonng 
i wuh"u!a^™KSi'iui&i^'ut.'a!!. Landon'B Hortu Britaimlciig | 

' London't Self-Instractloii foE «i™w"'/'!"S^|i!^t7^?^S^if**di ' 



"f!?^'^9-'!?°°-''i/*''f''""'' <"'■ w_ t™j™<. 



Hn. Londcm'B Anwtenr Gar- 
London's Eneyelopsdia oT Gsr- "k^i ih^id'b<°dlic'ia*"G^n "^ 



kTDdndwiiodnu.NiiFiuiiiiiD.ainecwJ Kt*. London'i Ltidy's OonntoT 

■■d ImpiDTM br Hn. LomoK. two. Compwi™ i m, How u tUlor ■ On..!^ 

! frtfMi. Ure^.llDD^. FoortbKihln,. «S 

London's EneyckpKdla of TrecB f*""' 

i i»"iM^,^ f hf^f^dT Co^a^ Lot.- A TtmUbo on Um So- 

; OrlUll, NiHti ud rm^n, BdCDIilcaliT rnmp!?brndliiii Ibl NannI ud Kcana^ 

. ind Poiml.tlj Ihicr^edt Mlb IheliPro- bIuI Hl>l«r ofSrrElei ind VuMtn iiki 

■3 >UI>'Kn(n'liV> dI nui^ aU ibi Spt- Vormi uu< OB|«-H|OD1 ID lb« PrlDrilk. 

clfi. with about l,l>Mi trWiin. an. nod FwUce of B>t«Hn[. Br D. Low, Siq.. 



.«Bt.,HBP =T LONGM 


*N. BROWN. ..» CO. is! 

sir JunraMacUDtMh'smstory 


! LoVf Slemento of PracUul 

'. •!» <( Fl>>U. I'kTil^buSiTOl Iht Do- 


HscanUy.-SpeMbea ofUie 


HaddntMb-Slr Junes HaA- 


Mfteaiilay .— The History ofEng- 


H'Ciilli)ch.-A SietlouHT, 



Hr. BUcaalBy^ Oritical ind comnxin ud cuDmerdii ni 

lu^RnU.. t<™>Bdllioi..M- ■ ""^ — "—■-"■'--■ 






i.oi..fcp.fc.. H*Onll<»oh.-A, McUonuy, 

»™. price B.. cl.ib. ji^ B™™1^0bJ.ci._ (. [J;^*«ljJ-^»E 

■Mwral»y.-L«y« of Ancient sH/iST^-i^^iSiXfil: 

: i,..^taV.«o«. ' ■ K'oniiodi.-An Aceomit,I>e- 

Hr. Hacanlay'sLaya of Andent c^VtiU'p^D^i>HDn,''iid.i^,'i!id'ch?l 



KacIntoBli -A MiUtary Tour iu Mrs. Marcefs ConnrMttoua on ' 
SnnfiiA iminlMl QiiirtKisin m '■•*•■ 

olSf^A'rfC'.l^t-iTtH.I'lF.I'.gs-: KM-MHeetfiOonTOTsatloM 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Hn. Karoet*! ConTenations cm 

I Poliricai Eronony. in which the Slcneots 

I 

I Ne« EdiUoo 



of thftt Srienre are familiarlT explaiaed. 
Fcp. 8to. price /«. M. 



Mrs. Mareet's Convenatioiis on 

Vecctable Phrslologj; comprcheadiBf the 
Blcaeau of Botaa;. with their Application 
to ActicnlAtrc. New Kdition{wlth Fonr 
PUtM. Fcp.Sro. price »#. 



I Hn. Karoefs ConTenations on 

j Land and Water. New Rdition, reviied 
and corrected ; with • coloared Map, shew- 

I lug the coaparatiTe Altltnde of M omatalnt. 
Fcp. 8to. prica S«. M. 

I 

I 

MarttneaQ.— Ohiireli History in 

I Rsfland i Beinf a Sketch of the Hlstorr of 
' the Chnrch of Rnglaad from the Eariiett 
i Tlmea to the Period of the Refonnation. 
' By the Rer. Abtbub MABmrmAO. M.A., 

late Fellow of Trinity CoUefC, Caabrldce. 

Iteo. price 8«. 

I 

I 

> Maonder's Biographical Trea- 

anryt coniiitinf •fMeiBoir«,Sketebes,aBd 
, brief Notices of above |2,0UU Bmlnent Per- 

aona of all A<ei and Nationi, from the 
I Earliest Period of Hiitorv. Eighth EdlUon, 

rerlaed thronyhoat, and browht down to 

the close of the year I85S. Fcp. ftvn. iO$. 

doth I bovnd in roaa, 1^. i calf, 12*. M. 



Mannder's Historical Treasury) 

comprisinf; a General Introductory Oatline 
of Unirersal History, Ancient and Modem, 
and a Series of separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. New Rdition; revised 
throachnut, and brong^t down to the Pre- 
sent Time. Fcp. 8vo. I0«. cloth} roan, 
I3t. t calf, \3$. M. 



Kaiinder's Scientific and Lite- 
rary Treasury: A New and Popular Kn- 
i^clopmdia of Science and the Belies- 
Lettres ; iuclnding all Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Lltcra- 
tnre and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 

{trice lOf . cloth ; bound In roan, 12$. i calf 
ettered, 12«. M. 



Mannder's Treasury of Natural 

History; Or, a Popular Dictionary of Ani- 
mated Natnret In whieh the Zoological 
Characteristics that distinraishthe different 
Classes, Genera, and Specaes,are combined 
vrith a varietT of interesting Information 
illustrative of the Animal Kingdom. With 
900 Woodcuts. New Edition; with iKN) 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 10«. cloth; 
roan.lSs.; calf, 12«. 6tf. 



Kaimder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Libra - - - 
lag an Enclish 



ledge, and Library of Reference. Compris- 

I an English IMctioiiarv and Graausiar, 

Universal Gasctteer, a Claaaical Diction- 



ary, a Chronology* n Law Dictionary, a 



Synopsis of the Peerage, nuneroas usefui 
Tables, etc. The Tweatietb BditioB re- 
vised and corrected : With aone Addi- 
tions. Fcp Avo. price 10s. clotk; b«widln 
I. IS*.; cal/.lSi.W. 



Bleriyale. — A History of the 

RoBMBS nnder the Empire. By the Rev. 
Cbabias MBBrvALB, B.D.. late Fellow of 
St. John's CoUege, Cambridge. Vols. I. 
aad II. 8vo. price 38*. s and Vol. III. com- 
pleting the Historv to the BatabUshaseat of 
the Moaarchr by Aagaatas, price 14e. 



Meriyale.— The Pall of the Bo- 

maa Repablic : A Short Hlstoty of the last 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. 
Chabi.bsMbbitaz.b« B.D.. lata Fellow o( 
St. John's College, Caabridge. ISmo. 
price 7$. td. 



Merivale.-*An Account of the 

Life aad Letter* of Cicero. IVanalated 
from the German of Abeken ; aad Edited by 
the Rev. CaABX.Bs MaaiTAXia, B J>. ISmo. 
price 9$. M. 



Milner.— The Baltic } Its Gates, 

Shores, and Cities : With a Notice of the 
White Sea. By the Rev. T. Mu.j«bb, M.A.. 
F.R.G.S. Post 8to. with Map. price 10s. M. 



Kilner's History of the Church ; 

of Christ . With Additions by the late Rev. ! 
Isaac Mjx.nbb, D.D., F.R.S. A New 
Edition, revised, with additional Notes | 
by the Rev. T. Ubaktbam, B.D. 4 vols. | 
8vo. price 62t. 



Montgomery.— Memoirs of the 

Life and Writings of James Montgoaaery: 
IndudluK Selections from. Ills Correspood* | 
ence and Conversations. By John Hol- i 
LAMD and Jambs Btbbbtt. [/» tkt preu. 

! 

Montgomery.— Original Hymms | 

for Public, Social, and Private Devotion. : 
By Jambs Momtoombbt. ISmo. 6«. 6A I 

I 

James Montgomery's Poetical ' 

Works t Collective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefaces, com- ■ 
plete in One Volume; with Portr^t and ! 
\ngnette. Square crown 8vo. price lOt.M. ' 
cloth; morocco,3U.— Orin4vols.fcp.8vo. : 
with Portrait, and seven Plates, price SOs. | 
cloth; morocco, Mt. . 



^' 



ruBltSHHO BT LONG 

ra.— HuL 2nd his Uotlves. 
M.-^Ihe Fowei ot the Sonl 

re .--The nee of the Body In 
:e.— HMlth, Dtaeuc, and 
-Heaudni, JoiittuiI, and 



; TlioinuHoore'BToetlcal Works. 



Uoo». — Sangs, BaUada, and 



! Hoon'i Iii*h KdodlM. Her 

1 Jortiil WnrE, mH i"fi'pM»'TllS'b'j 



Uaoie'i Lalla Eookli : An Oil- | 
Hoon's Lalla Booklti An Ori- I 

»l.l B™,.uc». Wl.t IS U^lg^jWUd 
At™ wgM of Ikt Ori«*.J ErilUon In 

Horton's Haniul of Fbaimacy 



Hiu«.-A Orttleil History of 



IduTay'g Eneyelopsedla of Sco- 



Nole.— The BJehea that bring 



Neale.— The Earthly Besting | 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Neile.— The Olosing Scene) or 

ChrisUaaityaBd InfideUtj contrutcd ia the 
LMt Ho«n of Remarkable Penon*. Bj thr 
ReT. KBKKn«B Nbau* M^. New Bdl- 
tlon. S Tols. fep. 8ro. price 12*.; or sepa- 
rately, 6a. each. 

Newmm.— IMeconrses addressed 



to Mixed Cab 

Nbwmak, 
Neri. Secoad 



CABgrrgatlooa. BjJohxHbkrt 
, Prleat of tbeOratorjr of St. Philip 
icoad RdltloB. 8vo. price 13«. 



Oldsere.— The Lgst of fhe Old 

Sqoircs t A Slieteh. Br CBome Oldaore, 
Baq.t of Sax-NoraaaDBry, sonetiBie of 
ChrUt Chvrch, Ozoa. Crown 8fo. 9f. M. 

Oldmizon.— Gleaxdngs firomFic- 

cadillj to Pera. Br J. W. Olomizoh. Oon- 
■wader R.N. With 4 IHoatratioat prlated 
1b Coloara. Poat 8to. price lOi. id. 



Opie (Hrs«)~Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie, Selected aad Arraafed 
from her Letter*, Diariee, aad other Maan- 
acrfpts. Br Cboiua Lvor Bbiortwbll. 
Second EditiOB t with Portrait. 9ro. price 
10e.M. 



Stray Leaves firom an Arctic 

Joaraal i 9r, Eighteen Mpotha In the Polar 
Refiona in search of Sir John FranUin's 
Expedition. Br Lievt. A. Osborn, R.N., 
Commaodinf ri.M.S.V.PIo«err. Wfth Map 
and 4 coloured Plates. Post 8ro. price 12$. 



Owen Jones.— Flowers and their 

Kindred Thoaghu. A Series of Stansas. 
Br MA.BT Ahnb Bacok. With beantifal 
lUoiitratlons of Flowers printed in Colours 
br Owen Jones. Imperial 8ro. price 81«. td. 
el^antly bpund in calf. 

Owen.— Xjectnres on the Com- 

faratire Anatomj and Phrslologj of the 
nrertebrate Animals. By Riohab d Owbn . 
F.R.8. Honterian Professor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8to. with Woodcuts. [In tkeprtu. 



Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparatire Anatomr and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ous Woddcuts. VoU 1 . 8rq. price 14«. 



The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the rarious 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gbobob Pbabcb, Esq. S rols. post 8ro. 
with Portrait. 35«. M. 



CaptainPeel's Travels in Nubia. 

—A Ride throagh the Nubian I>esert. By 
Captain W. PbA, R.N. Poat 9ro. with a 
Route Map, price it. 



Pereira's Treatise oi^ Food and , 

Diet. With Obaerratlona ob the DieteUcal ! 
Regtaen suited for Msordered States of i 
theUigestIre Organs; and' as Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the prineipal Me- 
tropolitan and other KataJiiiahasenta for , 
Paupers, Lunatics, Cr1aiinala,ChiIilren, the j 
81ck,e|c. 8ro. Ilia, 



Feschel's Elements of Fhysies. 

Translated ftron the Genma. with Notes, 
by B. Wbst. With Diasrraaaa aad Wood- 
cuu. tTola>fcp.8ro.^rice S]«. 



Phillips.— A Guide to CMlogy. 

By Jobh PHtixipa, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology la the Uairerrity 
of Oxford . Fourth Edition , corrected to the 
Prrsea^ TIbm i with 4 Plates. Vcp. 8fO. 
price i$. 



Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mlaeralogy. A New BdlUon, 
with extensire Alterations aad Addl^oas, 
brH. J.Bbookb, F.R.S., F.G-S.; andW. 
H.MiixBB. M.A., F.G.S., Profeaaor of 
Mlaeralogy U the ualrerdty of Cambridge. 
With numerous Wood SagraTiags. Post 
8ro. price I8f. 



Phillips,--Fijpires andDeserip- 

tioos of the Palnosoic Foaaila of Cornwall, 
Deron, and West Somerset; obserred in 
the course of the Ordnance GeoltM^cal Sur- 
rey of that District. Br Johk Paiiun, 
M.A. etc. 8ro. with CO Piatoa, price ••. 



Captain Portlock's Report on 

the Geology of the Conntr of Loadonderrr, 
and of ParU of Tyrone- aad FennaBaga, 
examined and described under the Au£>- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance. 8ro. with 48 Platea, pvice 94«. 



Power's Sketches in New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Journal 
kept in that Coun^, from Jaly 1848 to 
June 1848. With PUtea aad Wbodeatt. 
Post 8ro. 18». 



Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of Bisays intended to illustrate the 
Inluence of the Physical Organiaation oa 
the Mental Faculties. Fcp. 8ro. price 5«. 



PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, BEOWN, and Co. 
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Polman's Vade-Mecnm of Ply- 

FUhinicfur Troat; being a complete Prac- 
tical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling ; with plain and copions Inntmc- 
tions for the Blaoafactnre of Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 
price at. 



Pycroft'8 Course 0f Englisli 

Reading, adapted to erery Taste and Ca- 
pacity I Witn Literarr Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp . 8to . price 6«. 



Br. Beece's Medical Guide ) for 

the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, 
Schools, and J|inior Medicfil Practitioners! 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Pretention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the H uman Frame. S erenteenth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son, Dr. H. Bxbos, M.B.C.8. etc. 8ro. 
price 12«« 



Bich's niustrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionanr and Greek Lexicon : 
Forming a Glossary of ail the Words repie* 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and BTery*day Life of 
tl|e Apcients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 3,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Post 8to. price 2l«. 

iSir J. Bicliard8on*8 Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the DiscoTcry 
Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
With 'an Avpendiz on the Physical Geo- 
graphy of North America } a Map, Plates, 
ana Woodcuts. 2 roU. Sro. price 81«. 6tf. 

Horsemanship) or, the Art of 

Riding and Managing a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of ladies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Instruc- 
tions for Breaking in Colts and Young 
Horses. By Captain Richaboson, late of 
the 4th Ught Dragoons. With 5 Une En- 
grsTlngs. Square crown 8to. price 14«. 

Bi4dle*8 Complete Li^tin-Eng- 

lish and English-Latin Diclionarr, for the 
use of Colleges and Srhools. New and 
cj^eaper E^ti9u, revised and corrected. 



8vo 



aper 
.2U. 



^•«»«»»l. /''^**"?1*"*»-I***n Dictionary, 7$. 
sepwately i TheLaan-KngUshDlctlonary.li,. 



Biddle*s Copions ^s»d Critical 

Latiii-BngUsh Lexicon, founded on the 
Geiman-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Frennd. New and ekumftr Edition. Post 
4to. price 81s. Ktf. 



Biddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lisb Dictionary ; A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 32mo. price 4s. 

Bivers's Bqi^e- Amateur's Guide) 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading Tarieties uf Itoaes, regularly 
classed in their respectire Families; their 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth ami 
ekeaper Bcrition,' much improTed. Fcp. 
8to. price Ss.'Otf. 

Br. E. Bpbinson*s C(ree]e and 

English Lexicon of' the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8ro. price 18«. 

Rogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By HxNar BooERh. 2 vols. 8vo. price24«. 



Dr. BogeVs Th^uros of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases' classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Uterary Composi- 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlaced. 
Medium 8vo. price 14«. 



Bowton's Debater: A Series *of 

complete Debates, Ontlioes of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion ; with ample 
references to the best Sources of Information 
on r»ch particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Letters of Bachael Lady Bns- 

seli. A New Edition, including sevnral 
unpublished Letters. With Portraits, V^r- 
nettes. and Facsimile. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
price 16>. 

The Life of William LordBiiB- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord Jomr Rus- 
SBU. M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post Svo. price lOs . 6tf. 

St. John (the Hon. r.)— Bambl^ 

in Search of Sport, in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia. Bv the Honourable 
FskdinandSt. John. With Four coloured 
Plates. Post Svo. price 9m. 6^. 

St. John (H.)— The Indian Ar- 
chipelago ; Its History and Present Sute. 
By HouAAB St, JoHH. 2 vols, post Svo. 
price 21«. 

Kr. St. John's Woi^l^ on Egypt. 

Isisi An Egyptian Pilgrimage. BvJaku 
Adocstus St. iomn, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



St. John (J. A.)— There and 

Back A train in Search of Beaaty. B7 
J. A. St. JoKH. Sto1>. post 9ro. Sl«. 

The Saints our Example. By 

tlic Anthor of l^ttert to mm Uukmomm 
Pri«ni$, etc Fcp. 8vo. price 1$. 

Sehmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Karlieat Tines to the Takinr of 
Corlnlb by the Romani, B.C. 146, Bainly 
baaed npon Biahop Thirlwall'a Hiatory of 
tireec*. By Dr. Lbomkaro SoBBfirit 
F.R.S.S. Rector of the H\gtk School ot Kdin- 
bwgh. New Edition. iMio. price 7«. id. 

Sir Edward Seaward^s Narra- 
tive of hia Shipwreck, and ronarqvent Dia- 
rnreryof certain IslandBin the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Rdition. j voia. poat 8vo. Sl«. 
—An ABBn>oMKirT, in 16mo. price ia. M. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed br C. Whittinfham, vniformlv 
with the tkumh Bible t boandand clasped. 
Mao. price Kif hteenpencc. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on t^ilreri with Pictoxe Snbjecta, 
numeroua Landscape and llluRtrative Vir 
nettes, and Illaminated Borders in Gold 
and Colours, designed by M. Lbpeile do 
Boii-Gaixais. Senare )8mo. price in 
ornamental boards. One Guineai or Slt.M. 
bosuid in morocco. 



Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Kaater. By the Anthor of Letten to mg 
VrnMnawn Frieud$,9te, Fcp. 8to. S«. 6d. 

SeweU.-*Amy Herbert. By a 

Lady. Edited by the Rev. W. Sawnu., 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Kzeter Coliege, 
Oxford. New Kditioa. Fcp. 8to. price 0«. 

SewelL— The Earl's Daughter. 

By the Anthor of Amp Htriert. Kdited 
by the Rev. W. SbwblXh B. D. S toU. fcp. 
9ro.9*. 

Sewell.— Gertrudes A Tale. By 

the Author of Amf Hubert. Edited by 
the Rev. W*. SiwxiXtB.D. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8ro. price 6v. 

Sewell.— Laneton Parsonage i A 

Tale for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Cknrch Oatcchiaa. By 
tlie Author Amp Herbert. Edited by the 
Rev. W. SrwBxx, B.D. New Edition. 
S vols. fcp. 8vo. price 1«». 



SewelL— Margaret PerciTaL By 

the .Author of Amp Herbert. Edited bj 
the Rev. W. 8bwu.l, B.D. New Edition. 
S vols. fcp. 9vo. price lit. 

Bf the mme Author ^ 

Katharine Ashten. New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 13s. 



The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. 8vo- price Jt. W. 



Readings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Conirmation t Cnan|rfled from the 
Works of Writers of the Sailyaad of the 
Knflish Church. Pep. 8vo. price 6«. M# 

Readings for Every Day is 

Ijcnt t Compiled from the Writings of 
BisBOP JsaxMT TATLoa. F^. 8vo. Si. 



Sharp's New British Ckueetteer, 

or Topof^rapbical Uictlonair of tlM British 
Islands and Narrow Seas : Compririn; eon* 
else Descriptions of abotat Sixty Thousand 
Places, Seau, Natural Featuresy and Op- 
Jectt ot Note, foanded oa the heat Autho- 
rities } fall Particulars of the Bovndarirs, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the Parlia- 
mentary Bormighs ; with a refereace under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Survey, as far as coeapletedt and aa Ap- 

Rendiz, containing a General View of the 
eaonrces of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abatract of certain 
ResulU of the Censns of 1851. 2 vols.8ro. 
price £3. 16*. 



The Family Shalispeare) in 

which nothing is added to the Original 
Text; but those Words and Expressions 
are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud. By T. Bowdxjcr, Esq. 
F.R.H. New F^iition, in voluiaea for the 
Pocket t with S6 Wood Engravings from 
Derigns by Smirke, Howard, nad other 
ArtisU. 6 vols. fcp. 9ro. price SOs. 

*a* Also a IiiBRARr EDnroiv 1 ia One 
Volume. Medium 8vo. price 81a. 



Short Whist) Its Bise, Pro- 
gress, and (jaws t With Obsanratlona t«i 
make any one a Whist Player. Contalniiv 
also the Laws of Piquet, Casrino, Bevte, 
Cribbage, Backgammon. By Major A * * * * * 
NewEmtion ; to which are added, PrecepU 
forTyroB. ByMrs.B**** Fep.Svo. St. 



D tY LONGUA.V, BEOWN, Ji»li Co. 



! SiDDlaiT.-^hB JanniiEy of Life, j ^b Lift tad ConupoiidBnce of 



flaJ.BBsJ OA 1^ "''^J**^'?,'?;;' 



'^i,^i^«r'^w°«°5!^'.'Ji,"» i^?" ' St^Uiey'B Life of Wwley, and 



Smee'i Elenunta of ElBottO' 
Smltb'i Sured Amiils.— Siund 

Ei^KUni, AflarnuK. Buhrlonuu, He<0i, 



SMred Amulsi VoLIL The 



The HfiaeelLtnMOS Worka of 

voli. Atd- trtlh PorlnLI. prlEff sii, i 

HuBct. Eydner flmlth'i Ele- 

niiurr fbilckri of Hani nOottfir. 



i.iiiBprlhju^l.CbDlcDp>Hurai HllkCol- 






BotMit Soatl)cy*sComplete Fwt- 

VUniDcolIk PwtrUIHd *ln«M. ■Ii' 
Ssleet Wwka of the Bimih 



Sonthey's The Doctor etc Oem- 
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NEW WORKS AND NBW EDITIONS 



Stonehenge. — The Greyhound : 

Beiov • TreatiM on the Art of Breeding, 
liemniif , and Training Grefboonda for Pub- 
lic Rnnninf I tbeir Diaeaaea and Treat 
men t Containing also, R«lea for tbe Ma- 
aafement of Coartiog Meetinic«« and for 
the Decision of Conrses. B7 Stonsbsnoe. 
With nnmeroas Portraits of Orejbowida. 
etc., engraved 00 Wood, and a Frontis- 
piece engraved on Steel. Sqoare crowu 
Svo. price Slf. 



Stow. ~ The Training System, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Meipiaarjr for preparing Scliool Tndnersaud 
Goiemesses. B7 David Stow, Ksi|.. 
Honorary Secretarj to the Glasgow Norms I 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition t with PUtea 
■ad WfNHlcnU. Post 8ro. price te. 



Br. Sutherland's Journal of a 

Vojage in Baffin 'a Bair and Bilrrow'a 
Straits, in the Years 1850 and 18S I, per- 
formed bf H. M. Ships Lmdff Frmnktim 
and SojiMa, nuder tbe command of Mr. 
William Pennf , in search of tbe Missing 
CrewsWH.M. HhifM Errima and Terror. 
with CharU and Ilinstmikms. 8 Tols. 
pott 8ro. price S7«. ■ 



Tate.— On the Strength of Ma- 
terials} containiogTarioiis oricinal and use- 
ful Kormolc, speciallf applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wrought Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. Bjr Thomas Tatb, ir.R.A.S. 
8vo. price <«.M. 



Taylor.^-Iioyola : and Jesuitism 

in its Rndimeuta, By Isaac Tatlob. 
Post 8to. with a MedsUion, price lOs. (id. 

Taylori-WesleyandMethodism. 

By Isaac Tatior. Post 8?o. with • Por 
trait* prlre 10«.M. 



Theologia Germanicaf which 

aetteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine 
Truth, and aaith ^ery lofty and iorely 
Thinga touching a Perfect Ufe. Trans 
lated by Sosakna WiNKWORTk : With a 
Preface by the Rct. Charues KijvosLBr; 
and a Letter by Cheralier Bonsbn. Fcp. 
8to. price 5«. 



Thirlwall.— The History of 

Greece. By the Right Rev. the Loro 
Bishop of St. David's (tbe Rev. Connop 
Thirlwall) . An improved Ubrary Edition } 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8to. price jg4. 16«. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8to. with 
Vignette Titles, price 28«. 



Thomson (The BeT.W. H An Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought: Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rer. W. Thomson, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen*« College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8ro. price 7$. M. 



Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and nve 
per Cent., from One Pound to Tea Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 8tt Days* in a regular 
progression of Single Days ; with Interest 
at aJl the above Rates, from One to Twelve 
Montbs.and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous ot^er Tables of Exchanges, Time, 1 
and Discounts. NewEdttftia. ifino. 8s. { 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited lyy 

BoLTOjv CoRNBT, Esq. Illustntcd with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood BngraTiags from 
Uesigha by Members of the Etching Club. 
Square erown Svo. price Sle.elotks or,S6i. 
bound in morocco. 



Thornton.— Zohrab 9 or, a Mid- 
summer Day's Dream : Aad other Poems. 
ByWiLUAMT.THORKTOK. Fep.8vo.2f.6A 



Todd (Charles).— A Series Of 

Tables of tbe Area and Circumference of 
Circles} the Solidltv aad Superficies of 
Hpberea; the Area and Length of the Dia* 
gonal of Squares! and the Specific Grarity 
of Bodies, etc. By Chahlbs Toob. Kn- 
giueer. The Second Edition, iaspi<oved 
and extended. Post Svo. price 6s. 



The Thumb Bible ) or, Verbum 

Sempiuriium. By J. Tati.oa. Being an 
Epitome of tbe Old and New Testamenu 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the 
Edition, of 1693, bound and claapcd. In 
64mo. price Elghteeapenee. 



Townsend.— ThellTes of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre> 
sent Century. By W. C. TowRsxiiOy Ss4|., 
M.A., Q.C . 8 vols. 8vc . price 28t. 



Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 
als, rerised and illustrated with Eseays and 
Notes. By W. C. TowmsBkd, Eao., Mwl. 
Q.C. 8 rols. Svo. price aus. 



Sharon Turner's Sacred His- 
tory of the World, attempted to be Philo> 
sophically considered, iu a Series of Letter* 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. 8. Turitxr. 
3 vols, post Svo. price .Sis. 64. 
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THE TRAVELLERS LIBRARY, 

la coTine of Publication in Volumes at Half-a-Ctown, and in Parts price One Shilling each. 
Compribing books of talaable information and acknowledg^ed merit, in a form adapted for 
reading wliile TraTelliiiff, and also of a character that will render them worthy of preserration. I 

YOi» I. MACfAULAY'S ESSAYS on WARREN HASTINGS diid LORD CLIVE .. 3 6 i 

II. -:- ESSAYS oti PITF & CHATHAM, RANKE & GLADSTONE 8 6 

in. LAINCS RESIDENCE in NORWAY 8 6 

17, PFEIFFER'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD 3 6: 

V. EOTHEN i or, TRACES of TRAVEL from thi/ EAST ii 3 6 

VI. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS on ADDISON, WALPOLE, and LORD BAbON 3 6 \ 

VII. HUC'S TRAVELS IN TaRTARY, etc 3 6 I 

VIII. THOMAS HOLCROFT'S BfEMOIRS S 6 I 

IX. WERNE'S AFRICAN WANDERINGS 3 6 ! 

X. Mrs. JAMESON'S SKETCHES in CANADA 3 6 ' 

I 

XL JERRMANN'S PICTURES from ST. PETERSBURG 8 6 l 

XII. The RsY. G. R. GLEIG'S LEIPSIC CAMPAIGN 3 6 I 

XIII. HUGHES'S AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 3 6 | 

XIV. SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE ,i ;.,.. 8 6 ! 

XV. ALEXANDRA DUMAS' MEMOIRS of a MAITRE.D'ARMES 3 6 | 

XVI. OUR COAL-FIELDS and OUR COAL PITS 3 6! 

XVII. MCCULLOCH'S LONDON! and GIRONIRRE'S PHILIPPINES 3 6 

XVIIL SIR ROGER DE COVBRLEYiaad SO UTHEY*S LOVE STORY 3 6 

XIX. LORD CARLISLE'S LECTURES AND ADDRESSES) and 1 «, . 

JEFFREY'S ESSAYS on SWIFT and RICHARDSON .... / ' » 

XX; HOPE'S BIBLE in BRITTANY and CHaSE in BRITTANY 3 6 I 

XXI. THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH ; and NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION i 6 \ 

XXII. MEMOIR of DUKE of WELLINGTON; and LIFE df MARSHAL TURENNE 3 6 

XXIII. RANKR'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN; and TURKEY) .. 

and CHRISTENDOM / ' «» 

XXiV. BARROW'S CONTINENTAL TOUR; and FKRGUSON'Sl . ^ 

SWISS MEN and SWISS MOUNTAINS / » 6 i 

XXV. SOUVESTRE'S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER id PARIS andl » « ! 

WORKING MAN'S CONFEbSlONS / * •^ j 

XXVI. MACAULAY*S ESSAYS un LORD BYRON, and the COMIC DRAMA-1 . . ' 
TISTSj and his SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM ;../* * 

XXVII. SHIRLEY ftROOKS'S RUSSIANS of the jSbUTH ; and > 

Db. KEMP'S INDICATIONS of INSTINCT / « 6j 

XXVIII. LANMAN'S ADVENTURES in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 3 6! 

XXIX. Db CUSTINE'S RUSSIA, Abridged '. 3 g 

XXX. SELECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH'S WRITINGS. Vol. 1 2 q! 

XXXI. BODENSTEDT and WAGNER'S SCHAMYL i and M'CULl I 

LOCH'S RUSSIA and TURKEY / 3 6' 

XXXII. LAING'S NOTES of a TRAVELLER, First Series S 6 

XXXIII. DURRIEU'S MOROCCO) and an ESSAY on MORMOXISM J 6 

XXXIV. NORDURFARI, or RAMBLES iu ICELAND. ByPLlNYMILES 3 6 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



Sharon Turner *s History ofEni^- 

laud duriug the Middir Akci: ComprUinv 
the Reirns from the Ni»riuaD ConqaeM to 
the AcceuionofHenrr VIII. Fifth KdltioB. 
rerUedbjthe Rtr. 8. Tujijvsk. 4toU. 
8to. price 60*. 

Sharon Turner's History of the 

AJU{lo-8wiuua. from the KiirUeat Period to 
the Nomui Couqueat. The Seventh Kdi- 
tion. reriaed bjr the Rev. 8. ToJiKBit. 
S vols. 8vo. price S6«. 

Dr. Tnrton'sMannal ofthe Land 

ud Freahwatrr Sheila of the Britlah la- 
laada. New Kditlon with conaiderable Ad> 
ditioiia; bjJoHin Edwvho Gray. With 
Woodrnta, and 13 coluvred Platee. Poat 
8vo. price lb. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactnrea and Minea : Containiuf a 
clear Ezpoaition of their Principlea and 
Practice. The Fourth Edition, much en- 
Urged and corrected throarhont; with all 
the Infomatiou compriacd in the SuppU- 
wttmt of R*€9nt lmmro»emtnt$ brought 
down to the Preaent Time, and incorporated 
in the DMioumrf. Moat of the ArUclea 
beinr eatlreljr re-writtro. and many New 
Artirlea now ftrat added. With uearlj 
1,600 Woodcttta. 3 vola. 8to. price 00«. 

Waterton.— Essays on Natural 

Hiatory, chieilf Omithologj. ByCWA- 
TSRTOJV, Ksq. With an Autobiovnq>hf of 
the Author and Viewa of Walton Hall. New 
and cheaper Edition. 3 Tola. fcp. 8to. 10«. 

Separatclr : Vol. 1. (Firat Aeries), <«. M. 
Vol. U. (Second Series), 4«.(M. 

Alaric Watts*s Lyrics of the 

Heart, and other Poema. With 41 highly 
Auiahed Line EugraTinga, executed es- 
preaalf for the work bj the moat eminent 
Paintera and Engravera. Square crown 8ro. 
price Sl«. M. boanla, or 4&«. bound In mo- 
rocco ; Proof Impreaaiona, 63e. boards. 

Webster and Farkes's Eney- 

clopadia of Domestic Economy; Comprisin|t 
such subjects as are most immediatelf 
connected with Hoosekeeping i Aa* The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with 
the Modes of Warming, Ventilating, and 
Lighting them— A Description of the Tari 
oua Articleaof Furniture, with the Nature 
of their Materials— Duties of Serrants, etc. 
New EdiUon; with nearly 1,000 WoodcoU, 
8to. price 60s. 

Wheeler. — The Geography of 

Herodotus Developed. Explained, and Illus- 
trated from Modem Reaearchea and Dia- 
coTeriea. By J. TA.LBora WHB«tB», 
V.R.G.8. 8to. with Maps and Plans, 18f. | 



I WiUieh's Popular Tables for 

asccrtainlnjr the Value of Ufehold, Lease- ' 
hold, and Chnrrh Property, Renewal Fines, ' 
etc. Third Edition, with additional lUtles ' 
el Natural or HyprrboUe Lopuithms, Tii- ' 
rewMnctry, Autamtmj, Geognpl^, etc. 
PostSro. price 9s. 

Lady Willoughby*s Diary (16S5 

to 1668). Printed, ornaoiented, and bound 
in the strle of the Period to which The ' 
Dimrg refers. New Edition i in Tw* Partt. • 
Square fcp. Svo. price 8t. each, boards ; or. i 
bound U morocco, 18s. eaek. > 

i 
! 

Wilmot*s Abridgment of Black- ! 

stone's Commentaries on the Laws ofSn- ! 
gland, intended for the use of YooarPer- ' 
sons, and comprised in • series of Letters 
fross a Father to his Dnghter. A New ' 
Edition, corrected and brought down to the ' 
Present Day, by Sir Johm E. Eabout •■ 

^ «??Ii *«*-»?"»■«« •»I-«r. Recorder '. 
of Wanrick. ISao. pike 6f . M. 



Tonge.— A New English-Greek 

^'i'^'.J^****^'''**«Uthe Greek Words 
li?*^ °^ Writers of good Autliority. ByC. 
D. Yoxo>,^B Ji. Post 4to. price 81s. 



Tonge's New Latin Gradus: 

Containing CTefT Word used by the Poets 
of good Authoritr. By Authority and for 
tbeUse of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
!?.*'7T?.^.^*^'!"*""«»*"<* Rngby Schools; 
^n' * ^*te*» fe™!''" i ■»* Mariborough 
College. Third Edition, carefully itriMd 
•nd corrected. Post 8ro. piice 9». 

Youatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 

LiAM YnvATT. WItk a Treatise of Dnuurkt. 
A New Edition; with numerous Wood En- 
grarings from Designs by William Harvey. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.*s Edition shonU 
be ordered). 8to. price 10s. 

! 
Touatt.— The Dog. By Williain ! 

You^ttI a New Edition; withnumeroas ' 
Engravinffs from Designs by Hi^lllnm Har- 
vey. 8yo.Cs. 

Zumpt's Larger Grammar of 

^e Latin Language. Tranalated and adapted 
for the u« of the EnrUsh 8t«deiiU,byDr. 
L. 8cHMin,F.R.S.E., Rector ofthe Hl^ ■ 
SehooiofKdlnbiifyhi With nmetww Ad- 
ditions and Corrections br the Author and 
Translator. The Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised; with an Index. 8vo. price 14*/ 



[^Novemiber, 1854. 



LMuOont i^rmted by M. Masuh, Irj Lukc,nitenio«t«r Bov. 



